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1 Duda "608 to ae Solas > 


| ſpot peculiarly choſen by. heaven as the 
_ ſcene, on which mankind were deſtined to diſ- 

play, in the utmoſt perfection, all the ſuperior fa · 

5 caltiee-char diſtinguiſh them ſo highly above the 


_ other animals on this earth. For it is an inceon- 
trovertible fact, that, with the exception of a fe 


neral notions of ſome particular branches of 
nowledge derived to them from Egypt and the 
eaſt, the ancient inhabitants of that country not 
only invented, but carried to the higheſt pitch of 
5 improvement almoſt ev art; every ſcience, every ' 
-acquirement, in ſhort, depending either on the 
powers of it imagination, or the more exalted facul- 


ty of underſtanding. The modegus, indeed, have 
for the moſt- 


_ attained to many diſcoveries, wiki 
part, were to thoſe ancient unknown; 
but, on an accurate inveſtiga We ſhall per- 
deve, that ſome of the moſt important of — 
diſcoveries have been the reſult of mere ac 


that. others have been produced ſolely by the way $i 9 


peated experience of many ages; and that the far 
greater part of them are of ſuch a nature, that, 


the pure force of genius alone never” could . 


| fond them out. 


In all che polite Oy Bw wer dt ihe a 


cient Greeks appear either to have ſtudied or 


TM practiſed; and in every matter of ſcience, with- 


A 


* 


out exception, they are univerſally acknowledged. 5 


to have excelled. Hence their works in the more 
ſublime parts of philoſophy, in geometry, in poe- 
try; eloquence, and ev ery other ſpecies of compo- 


_ tion, in ſculpture, and in architecture, always have 
been, and in all probability ever will be the moſt 


perfect models produced by the ingenuity of man. 
Of this truth the writings of Ariſtotle and Plato, 
off Euclid, of * of Ns mT and ea 
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together with the remains of Grecian ſculpt 


and architecture ſtill to be ſeen, afford the mo 


full and ſatisfactory evidence: And the moſt ap- | 
proved performances on the ſame ſubjects in mo- 
dern times, are, generally ſpeaking, valuable on- 


ly in proportion to the acquaintance of cheir au: 


._ thors with thoſe precious relics af anti quit. 


But the merit of this wonderful people, as Pi 


ö Jefopticrs; fine writers and artiſts, was, perhaps, 
their leaſt praiſe. If we view them in the more 


aclive and important ſtations of publie life; in 
the characters of legiſlators; ſtateſmen; generals, 
we ſhall find greater reaſon ſtill to admire their virtue 


and capacity. What other nation in the world can 
boaſt of ſuch legiflators as Lycurgus and Solon; 


ſuch ſtateſmen as Ariſtides, Themiſtocles, Peri- 


eles; ſuch generals as Cimon, Epaminondas, A- 


ee not to mention a- multitude: beſides, er 


ecce;; though of leſs extent 


The connt 


than that of gl: ad, was inhabited by a great 
variety of different ſtates, perfectly independent 


of one another, remarkably oppoſite in their 


manners and diſpoſitions, bat all actuated by the 


mot ardent ſpirit of valour and liberty. As all 


theſe Rates were pretty nearly of equal force, i it n 
became abſolutely neceſſary for them to be ex- 
tremely attentive to keep the balance of power | 


properly poiſed, and to prevent any one ſtate from 
acquiring ſuch an increaſe of ſtrength as might 
enable it to enſlave the reſt. We ſhall ſee, ac- 


cordingly, that this was the grand object of all 
their wars and negotiations; that. they put ia 


Practice, upon every occaſion, the. wiſeſt and moſt 


refined poliey, for preventing the too great ag- 
grandiſement of each other; and never heſitated D 
tio ſacrifice friendſhip, beinen, and every o- 
ther ſecondary conſideration, to what they ac- 
counted the higheſt of all concerns; the maintain» 
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r che ſame talent: 5 | 


volution reſerved to immortalize the name of A- 


| ing them, as cireumſtances required, with liberal! 


eventually occafioned tifeir own ruin; for Philip 


ing of the general in 
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E Gags ſpirit of Kay ncaa, op- 
poſe the ambitious attoinpis of two of the moſt 
ful monarchs that ever filled the Perſian 
Throne; Darius and Xerxes, with a bravery ſo 
romantically heroic, as to have no parallel in the 
_ hiſtorical annals of any other people, and which. 
were it not atteſted palt all poſſibility of doubt, 
- almoſt exceeds tlie bounds of probability; But, 
not ſatisfied with: defeating the utmoſt efforts of 
thoſe Perſians to ſubdue them I home, the 
Greeks, eager for revenge, reſolved to puſh their 
advantage, and to attack the invaders in their 
own dominions: This deſign they carried into 
execution. firſt under Cimon, and aſterwards un- 
der Ageſilaus, beſides ſeveral intermediate at- 
tempts, and that with à ſucceſs that plainly ſhew-- 
ed them capable, had they proceeded:;with:unani-- 
mity and perſeverance, of effecting the grand re 


| Texander, that of totally ſubverting the Perſian. 
empire, The Perſians finding themſelves unable 
to vanquiſhthe Greeks by open force, took a 
more effectual method to overcome them, in con- 
ſequence, as we are told, of the advice of one of . 
the moſt extraordinary: men that Greece ever 
produced, we mean Alcibiades, by fomenting the 
natural jealoufy entertained by the ſtates of one 
another; keeping them, by that means, in con- 
tinual war, and, in the mean time, artfully alliſt-- 


ſupplies of money to work out their mutual de- 
ſtrudtion. But the Perſians were not deſtined to- | 
_ reap the fruits of their pernicious Politicks, which: 


king of Macedon, one of the diſtrids of: Grevre,, * - * F 
Proſited by thoſe diſſenſions of the other Green M4 
to make them ſabject to his authority; and at War. 
His ſon, the great Alexander, in proſẽcution oft be 
"aw: Jaid: down by his 3 — then „„ 
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aſſiſtance, the powerful empire of Perſia, and 


bs . marched wiftorious. from one oorner of. be walls 


NIN of Aſia to the-other.. 


But as, on the one band; thoſe.Greaks aradtifa;” 4 
75 the greateſt perfection, every virtue, — 


public or private, and carried to the higheſt de- 


gree of improvement, of Which, perhaps, they ; 


3 W (net NHS ſubdued, With they 4 


: ſents us, more, perh 


| Are capable, . the - powers. oF: genius and un 
ſtanding; ; ſo, on the other hand, they gave WAY. 


" almoſt in the ſame proportion, to every folly and 
vice, whether moral or political; Hence we ſhall 


Have an opportunity of contemplating che admi- 
rable effects reſulting from the former - courſe of 
| life, and. the miſerable conſequencès ineyitably 


occaſioned by the latter; a contraſt, which, of all 


others, forms, if we miſtake not, the moſt curious, 4 
5 and inſtructive part of hiſtory. 


The hiſtory of ancient: Greece 1 pre- 


tages and diſadvantages ariſing from eack of the 
various. ſyſtems of government that have prevail». 


ed in the world; manarchy,. ariſtocracy, demo- 


cracy, with all the, different ,modifications: ang: 


' combitations: of: theſe, that the. ar of. man- 


kind hath ever deviſed. 7 ns IP 
From all theſe. ere it ou 1 _ 
parent, that, whoever aſpires, at ſuperior di- 


Kinckion, either as a- philoſopher, or a man of: 
Tttaſte, in a- military or eren capacity, can by 
no other means ſo effectually accompliſh his pur- 
poſe, as by a careful ſtudy of the Greek authors, 
and an attentive: peruſal of their hiſtory. 


It is, 


+ As <a — Enn“! 


aps, than that of any otbee- 
. nation, with the moſt lively picture of the advan- 


. 


* n * 


however, in the admirable originals alone, which, 
heſides being ſet off with all the ornaments of the 
Fneſt language ever ſpoken by men, are compoſed 
with the juſteſt taſte and moſt ſolid judgment, 
that this hiſtory. can be ſtudied to the utmoſt ad- 
Fut as very few are capable of ſtudy- 
| "0 it in that manner, - ay: 2 ta bring it 
| into 


rantage. 
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into our own n 155 138 RE: Aby wr means 1 0 
it in genen countrymen, cho chaf 44 
become acquainted: with o amuſim 5 


g — toinſpire thang if poſſible, with a 


| NS of ſtudying. it at greater length in thoſe 


beautiful originals, is undoubtedly commendable, 
and cannot fail — aeg enn, 3 * 


the public. 


The only ber fübbnane on {hits ſubject = our 
1 guage at preſent. generally uſed; is that of M. 


Rollin, who having been a man of good taſte, ſound 


judgment, and; extenſive reading, has compiled 


a hiſtory of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, Oc. 
with much induſtry, learning, and accuracy: 
0 has; however, its faults, as what human pro- 
duction is without them? Far be it from us to 


preſume to detract. in any degree from the merit 
of this ingenious author, to whoſe: uſeful labours- 
we have been ſo much obliged: We hope, howe-- 
ver, to be excuſed for mentioning, with all ima-- 
ginable diſfidence, that there are ſome particu- 


lars in the excellent work juſt mentioned, of which 


we cannot entirely approves We think, for ex- 


ample, that che diſpeſition of the ſubject, ſo far 


as it relates to the Greeks, is far from being ſo - 
diſtinct and methodical as it might have _ 3 


and that it is improperly eee 1 by bein 
mingled with too prolix a detail of: Perſian : 


Sicilian affairs. We are likeways humbly of a- 


Pinion, that M. Rollin has unneceſſarily loaded 
His narrative with: a mulkitude of minute ci. 
eumſtances, which, however proper in the 
writings whence he has collected them, which: - 
were intended for the Greeks themſelves, the 


parties immediately intereſted in · the facts. record- 
ed, muſt, for the. greater part, appear to many 
e ad readers, in a 
Nor can we, by any means, approve of the num 
berleſs remarks and obſervations which that au- 


chor is. almaſt continually obteuding on his rea- 
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meaſure immaterial. 
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5 8 With . — themf 
not to find fault, which, 
extremely ſolid and judicions 5: ; we 8 
had been much more ſparingly introduced; 
that the reader had been 1015 more at liberty de 
- exerciſe his own ingenuity, in fortning an opinion 
of the facts laid before him, which muſt un- 
doubtedly have proved far more convincing, and. 
have made a more laſting impreſſion on his ima- 

. Fination, than the fineſt reflections of the moſt 

55 5 . profound philoſopher, dictated to him in an ar- 

| bitrary and impoſing manner, whence they may 
be ſometimes apter to diſguſt than to inſtruct. 

By theſe means, M. Rollin has ſpun out his- 

= velagoi' to ſuch an extravagant length, as not 
only renders his book too dear for many Who 

- - would otherways chuſe to ſtudy it, but like ways 

_ «diſcourages ſeveral who can afford its price, par- 

ticularly young ſtudents, from venturing on the 
peruſal of ſo voluminous a work; and even ex- 
Hhauſts the patience of ſome who have the e 
to attempt it, long before they reach the end. Ac-- 
-cordingly; M. Rollin' S-OWN-COUNtrymen, the mem 
bers, eſpecially,” of the fame learned body to 
- which he himſelf once belonged, namely, the 
8 of Paris, ſeem to rm been the firſt. 
ho became ſenſible of the inconveniencies at- 
tending his learned work; and expreſſed their 
-withes, that ſome compilement of the Greekhiſtory- 
were made on a plan better adapted to the genius 

2 and circumſtances- of the generality; of ſtudents. 

Asgreeably to theſe ſentiments of the univerfi- - 

1 5 ty of Paris, and with the approbation and all. 
- Atance of ſome of its members, ſuch a a "compile- - | 

ment was made out, and publiſhed at Paris in 

the year 17563. The hiſtory of the antient Greeks: 

is there brought under one connected view, un- 5 

perplexed with that of any. other people; the | 

25 tranſactions of the Perfian empire being taken 

notice of ſo far only as they immediately influ- 5 
ence thoſe'of Greece; and the Principal events Fo 
ee Set ing thrown into a book by 

A . 
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33 Many little 8 diced 
by M. Rollin are there omitted; all the intereſt- | 
ing facts are placed in a clear light, and made 
to ſpeak directly to the underſtanding; pertinent 
reflections are judiciouſſy but ſparingly interſper- 
ſed; the moſt conſpicuous perſonages are ele- 
gantly characterized; and conciſe, = juſt. ac-- 
counts of. the moſt celebrated writers and artiſts, 
are ſubjoined in proper places, ſo that the whole 
is compriſed in one large duodecimo volume. 
This book having fallen into the editors 
hands, appeared to him to be drawn up on a 
plan ſo well calculated for. the purpoſe intended, 
namely, the inſtruction of young people, and 


_ with the ſubject, want either leiſure or inclinati- _ 
on to ſtudy it in the more voluminous works in. 

5 which it is treated of, and to be on the whole ſo 

e well executed, that he thought it would prove a. 

- WM piece of good ſervice to the public, to publiſh it. 

= in our language. At the ſame time, he per- 

— ceived, after à careful peruſal of it with that 
view, that, like the firit editions of moſt works 


e ee ene 
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ſuch. who though deſirous of being acquainted. 


of the ſame kind, it required conſiderable 3 2 


alterations have been made; conſiderable additi- 
ons have been thrown in; and the whole is 
1 ranged in a form which ſeemed more diſtin and + 
'S _ metioducal, than that of the original, | 
q After all, however, the editor is fully ſenſible 5 
« that many inaccuracies . ſhall be found in the 
5 ſhare he has had in the performance; but thoſe 
who are moſt likely to make che diſcovery, will, 
he is perſuaded, be the | beſt diſpoſed to excuſe: 
them. He ſhall, therefore, conclude,. with aſ- 
ſuring the publie, that if the. deſign meet with 
their approbation, and another edition of the 
book be called for, he will beſtow the utmoſt care 
and attention, not only to correct the errors of 
- this, but likeways to make ſuch further improve- 
ments, as may render the ſecond edicanrRill more: 
_ uſeful and eee a Po | 


P 
7 mendments. In tranſlating it, therefore, ſome- 
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Nerz Greece e eee wat coun- 
try which at preſent eonſtitutes the ſouth- - 
ern part of Turkey in Europe. It was 

W on the eaſt by the Ægean Sea, now 

called the Arebipelago: ; _ on the ſouth by the 


Cretan Sea; on the weſt by the Tonian 9035 z-and 7 ; 


- 


on the north. by Illyria and Thrace. Its length, 
from north to ſouth, was about 350 miles; and 
its breadth, at a medium, mighÞ be reckoned a- 
bout 250 miles. It is ſituated e in the 


middle of the northern temperate 2ons. 5 


Greece may be properly diſtinggiſhed into fix 
' prinoi ipal diviſions; of theſe the moſt northern 
was Macedonia : Immediately ſouth of Macedo- 
nia, lay Theſaly : Epirus ſtretched along the coaſt * 
of the Tonian Sea, and was the moſt weſtern di- 


viſion :  Achaia, Ig properly ſo called; 
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h ern 
5 | the name of che Morea, which, as the ancient name 
imports, formed a peninſula, communicating with 
Achaia by the iſthmus of Corinth, a neck of land 
about ſix miles broad: The Hand made the 
fixth diviſion. In order to give the reader a 
= more accurate and minute idea of each of theſe 
1 diviſions, we here preſent him with a table ex 


hibiting the moſt remarkable places contained un- 


der each diviſion, and Fo ting out likeways moſt 
of the Greek colonies of any note, both in Great- 
er Greece, (the name given to the moſt ſouthern 
part of Italy, and the 1 and of Sicily,) and i in A- 
fa Mino. 
Javan, mentioned in the book of Geneſis as the 
for of Japhet, the grandſon of Noah, is by ſome 


called by the general name of Honians ; and the 
the progenitors of the principal branches of the 


received opinion is, that the Pelaſgi, who, by 
their own-account,: derived their deſcent from ene 
Pelaſgus, were the original inhabitants of Greece. 


leg mentioned in ſcripture. It is certain, how 
ever, that the Greeks, in their more early times, 
were, like erery other people, very ſavage, be · 
ing utterly ignorant of agriculture, and paying 
divine honours ta Pelaſgus, who had taught them 


ſubſtantial nouriſhment than herbs and roots: 


_ ciety, they began firſt, to form 3 and, in 
| proceſs of time, towns, - 


of Greeks, which however they ſoon loſt; for 


vin 8 


> & 


. 
. 


occupied the widdle 1 Ad the 3 | 
viſion was Peloponneſus, known at preſent by 


thought to have been the common father of all 
the various tribes of Greeks, whom the Hebrews - 


mn wlt ts end wh re wot r 8 


four ſons of this Javan are believed to have been 


Greek nation. Whatever may be in that, the 


This Pelaſgus is, on account of the- ſimilarity of 
the name, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the Pha : 


to feed on acorns, as affording a more ſolid and 


But diſcoyering by degrees the advantages of ſo- 


It appears that they FRE originally. the Hanks . 
5 # es, the ſon of Deucalion king of Lycia A 
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| caucluſion. of the Pelopoarneftian a Md | 


the Pelopo 


1 


oy! fubcued: the Potoponaeſs, called che 88 
| after his own name, ri, and the country el 


5 Acne and Ten, grandſons of Hellen, Socks - 


the chicfs of two tribes; the former, of the Ache- 
ans, who inhabited Achaia ; and the other, of the 
lonians, who” Peſtefed the texritory, called after- | 
wards Lacedemon. - | 
Eolus and Dorus, likeways two deſteridurits of | 
Hellen, were in the ſame manner chiefs of two - 
other tribes called after their names; Eolus of the 
Eolians, who, under ' Pelops ſon sf Tantalus, 
ſettled in Laconia; and Dorus of the Decians, 
who occupied the country of Doris, in the neigh- 


bourhood of Mount Parnaffus,. . Afterwards the 
| Heraclide, or deſcendants: of Hercules, invaded 


the Peloponneſe, and drove out the Acheans and 
Jonians, who {opts retired to the coaſt * 
ſia Minor. 


2 eee — a (pm 


of 1938 years, 25 | 
The firſt age . extends- from the fanadatioa-, . 


ancient in Greece, about the, year of the world, 
according to our computation, 1920, to che be⸗ 


the ſmall 3 —.— af Sicyon, accounted the moſt . 1 


3 of the war between the Greeks and Per- 


„About the year 3510, a ſpace of. 1590 years, 
The ſecond age extends from the = 
the war between the Greeks and Perfians, to ths 


3600, a ſpace of go years.. 135 
The third a 3 from the concluſion = 
aa en was, to.the death of Alexander © 
the Great, in the year 3681, a ſpace of 81 years. 
- The fourth and laſt age extends from the death 
of Alexander the Great, to the time when Greece 
became a Roman pravince, ſoon after the de- 
ſtruction of Corinth, about the year 1 * 
* of about 21 J. > 1 


6 4 "i . 


The end of the hiſtory of. Greece i is by 1 
extended to the period of the extinction of the 
government of the Seleucidæ in Aſia, by Pompey 

the Great, in the year 3939: And by ſome au- 
> thors it is even extended to the time that the 
ace of the Lagidæ failed in Egypt, in the perſon 
. of the famous Cleopatra, when chat country was 


Auguſtus Czfar,-in-the year of the world 4034. 
To the whole ſhall be ſubjoined an e of 
the moſt memorable tranſactions in Greater 
Greece, which comprehended, as we have alrea- 
dy obſerved, the iſſand of Sicily, and a conſider- 


continent of lay. : 


23 22 of the «firſt age 17 Gr rect... 


, HIS firſt age may be called the bee of 
- Greece. It preſents at firſt to our view a 
conutry divided into ſeveral ſmall principalities, 
fach as the kingdoms of Sicyon, of Athens, of 
Sparta, of Thebes, Ge. which are thought to 
| 12 been reſpgRively founded by ſo many dif- 
ferent colanies of Egyptians and Phenicians. In 
- the next place, it comprehends the heroic times, 


gonauts, the cruelty of the Danaides, the labours 
of Hercules, the ſiege of Thebes, the ſiege of 

'Troy, and other ancient events, which have been 
greatly diſguiſed by the fables of the poets: For 

the whole mythology, and the various metamor- 
 Phoſes with which their works abound, are no- 
thing elſe than the events of the ancient Greek 


Tious en of choſe firſt * 


reduced into the form of a Roman province by 


able part of the preſent e . e on . the 
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The colonies juſt now mentioned contributed 


Ky to hamanize and foften the ſ⸗ manners of 
e the original Greeks: For, of the Phenicians they 
RED learned navigation and commerce; and of the E- 
1 | gyptians, laws, religion, the fine arts, and 287 ol 
exerciſes, - : 
on BY The Greeks having thrown off their bavbariſin, 
555 acquired juſten notions of every thing. Each in- 
oF, dividual began to regard his_family as a member 
of of rhe: ſtate, and his native country as a common 
0. mother. Hence they ſoon became ſenſible of tie 


neceſſity anck nature of government. Moſt of the 
cities. in proceſs. of of times. alſbuneds the: republican 
form of government; which, as it opens a way 
for every the loweſt member to! arrive at honours | 
and offices, begets in the! breaſts of the eitizens _ 
more than ordinary love of their country, Ihe 
offices of truſt. too, in fuck: à government; being 
commonly confined in their duration to à year, or 
ſome Gel. ſhort. ſpace, could hardly” be converted. - 
w any bad purpoſe: by thoſe who poſſeſſed them, 
ſenfible how foon they muſt reſign them and re- 
turn to a level with their fellow citizens; and that 
they were obliged to render a ſtrict account -Y 
their adminiſtration. Beſides, their Iaborious: 5 
way of life, chiefly ſpent in the cultivation of the . 
ground, preſerved them, in a great meaſure, * 
from the more burtfat and vicious paſſions, and 
maintained! a certain of equality amo 
lt ay #1 Hence res 
and ſobriety; with their concomitant virtues, 
_ — 5 and eſteem. Such were the 
reeks during this firſt age, — 
oß che ee 5 N | 
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4 A general account 5 Oy ancient uf principalitic; 97 7 
- Greece, from their earlieſt times, till the aboli. 


lion of the ting nag in don) 0 e 
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(REE CR, i in jits more ancient. times, wil 
divided into theſe ſeven ſmall kingdoms or 
anne ; Sicyon, Argos, Mycene, Thebes, 
Corinth, Sparta, and Athens. Of each of theſe 

in its order. 3 

1 The kingdom of Sicyon nook its name "Freon Si. 
"0 A M. eyon, a town of the Peloponneſe, ſituated near 
'*  x520. dhe iſthmus of Corinth, and by ſome accounted 

'_ _ - ane of the moſt ancient cities in the world > E- 
_.: gialeus is mentioned as its firſt king; but hiſtori- 
1 ans are not agreed about the number of his ſuc- 
5 ceſſors. And indeed this kingdom never poſſeſſed 

much power, nor made any conſiderable figure. 
The obſcurity in which thoſe remote events are 
involved, render it impoſſible te ſpeak with any 
tolerable certainty of the other ſmall kingdoms 
eſtabliſhed about the ſame time with that of Si. 
5 cyon. wt 
225 The „ or Argos ſurpaſſed both in 
Argos. power and wealth that 6f Sicyon. The names 
2148. of its kings tlrat occur in hiſtory are theſe: Inachus, 
Phoroneus, Apis, Argus, Criaſus, Phorbas, Trio- 
pas, Erotopus, Sthenelus, Gelanor, Danaus, Sage: 
ceus, Abas, Prætus, Acriſius. 

Phoroneus endeavoured to humanize his ſub- 
jects by influencing their minds by the terrors 
of religion, and their actions by the reſtraint of 
laws. He gained ſeveral advantages over the 
| Arcadians in war, and reduced the Peloponneſe 
under his power.. Argus, from whom the chief 

city of the kingdom derived its name, is reckoned: 
he firſt who yoked oxen in the plough. Criaſus: 
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was the fiſt who: dedicated altars to FAY Py 5 — 5 


uno. Inachus is famous for being the father 


of Io, who has afforded fo much matter for ; | 


poetical fiction, 

Egyptus king of Egypt Kdvhiny filty fins re- The Da- . 
folved to marry them to the fie number 
dau ghters of his brother Danaus; who, to avoid 
the alliance, fled to Argos, The ſhip in which 
he tranſported himſelf was b firſt of any con- 
ſidèrable ſize that had appeared on the coaſts of 
Greece. Upon arriving at Argos, he claimed the _ 
crown, as being a deſcendant of Epaphus, me _ 


was accordingly on that footing preferred to Ge 


lanor, who was then in poſſeſſion of it, Egyptus, 
in the mean time, wipprehenſive, left Banaus 
ſhould become too powerful by the alliances he 
might procure from the marriages of his fifty 
daughters, diſpatched hrs fifty ſons at the head 
of an army, to inſiſt on the daughters 5 
them for huſbands. Their uncle, Danaus, find- 
ing himſelf ſolicited in ſo forcible a manner, was 
obliged to conſent ; but he privately perſuaded 
his daughters to murder each her huſband the 
firſt night of their marriage; a moſt ſhocking 
cruelty, grhich theſe daughters, however, were 
not. afraid to perpetrate. Linceus, the huſband 


of the daughter named Hypermneſtra, alone 


eſcaped this horrible maſfacre. 
Acriſius and Prætus, two ule Sod and 
ſons of Linceus, diſputed the kingdom with each 


other, but came to an agreement at laſt, where: 
by the crown of Argos was reſerved to Acriſius; 8 


and Tirinthus, with ſome other places, were 
yielded to Prætus. This Acriſius was the father 
of the beautiful Danae, fo celebrated by the Danae. 


Poets. Acriſius having been warned by an o- 


racle that his grandſon ſhould occaſion his death,” 
threw his daughter into cloſe confinement :' But 
a prince, named Jupiter, bribed her guard, 
gained admittance into the tower wherein ſhe- 


was confined, and married her, Perſeus was the Perſeus. 
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Ces this clandeſtine marriage. Many Won 
derful a&ions are attributed to this Perſeus. He 
is faid to have deſtnoyed monſters; —to have Wi 
killed Meduſa, who is believed to have been a WF)! 
queen in Africa, whoſe kingdom he conquered ; 
and to have reſcued Andromeda from a ſea mon- iſ"! 
ſter, that is to ſay, from ſome perſon who: was to e. 
have carried her away in a. ſhip. Perſeus co- WW” 
ming at laſt into Theſſaly, to be preſent at cer- WW? 
: Vim public. games, killed Acrifius by accident. 
aer. About ey fame time Pelops the ſan of 'Tanta- ha 


5 reigned vary long. 8 Mantel ma- 
er of the Peloponneſe, and. had a: vaſt number de 

def children, very ——— 
Where cdey ans diſtingniſnad by.the name of Pe- pl 


lapido. c 
vg Perſeus trausforred the throne of Argrand My- 4 
M. gene, and gave the city of Argos to his ſon! A- q 
0. naxagoras, wWhe was the father of a pretty long * 
8 by nne anon pa in that r tl 


| and nt ume i * 
be efadliſling- an 2 firm: ——. new 
3 om of Mycene. The names of his ſuccef- 
ſors were, eee eee, eee 


les. Re. by fable 
A. M. It is an undoubted fact, ————— 
*. heroes, in different nations, under this name of 
Hercules, which appears to have been a general 
appellation beſtowed on thoſe who: diſtinguiſned 
themſelves by extraordinary feats of valaur-: 
But in the end, the exploits of all the reſt were, 

by the Grecian fabuliſts, appropriated to their 

own countryman; who was the ſon of Alcmena: 


r will have it, by 
* 


3 . Fee. e. 9 


- 


yſtheus, from a jeal 


ed; es, eng pager him in ſeveral dangerous enterprizes, 
on- herein he hoped he might -periſh, Theſe en- 
to terprizes have in fable obtained the name of the 


lion, and the ſeven headed Hydra, muſt certainly 


dern knights errant. 


bis uncle Pelias, who having uſurped his throne, 7 
hoped that his nephew might fall in the expedi - 
tion. The braveſt men of Greece joined him in 


tions the ſhip that tranſported them to C was 


e 


this „ and A deck the whole ſtory in 


ter ſeems, to be, that they went to make war a= 


blood being ſpilt; for Medea, the daughter of 
Etes, having fallen in love with Jaſon, in order to 


all her father's wealth. This Medea became af 
ſtill more ſo by her wickedneſs. 


. N immortal CEE burnt _ 


— 


2 


| 4 9 ** 0 5 ; : = 1 FL 
Jup ter be e af nan ; but who truly h => 


2n ſome neighbour 55 _ of that name. Eu- 
of the bravery. of Hereu- 


tabelve labours, and are there rendered romantic, 
paſt all bounds of probability. The Nemean 


have. been robbers or murderers. extirpated by 
Hercules: F or, in thoſe early ages, perſons of 
extraordinary courage travelled about in ſeare 
of great adventures, ſomething in the manner, 
(to compare great things with mal,) of. our m-- 


The expedition of dhe Argonauts Jad; barge 


placed about this time. Jaſon, a young Prince mut. 
of Theſſaly, was inſtigated to this undertaking by 2, 2 ag | 


the enterprize; ſuch as Hercules, Oileus, Tela« 
mon, Caſtor, Pollux, and Argus, by Wat direc- 


conſtructed, and therefore called after hi name. The 
ve been pleaſed to aſſign a golden fleece, = 
guarded by a dragon, as the object of 
the moſt ſhowy” fables. The truth of the mat- . 
gainſt King Etes, who was believed to poſſeſs vaſt 
treaſures. The adventurers, accordingly, fucceed- 
ed in their enterprize, and that too without any. 
induce him to marry. her, put him in poſſeſſion, of 


terwards very famous by her ſkill 1 in ſorcery, and ; 


To return to Hercules. That * 25 — oY fr 


1 der F 


FCC 
ertained again} their farher, . and expelled them 

| the Peloponneſe. They were known bythe name 
Heraclida, and took. refuge in Attica, where 


Evryltheus having again attached them, was des 
featedk and flain.  Upen this they returned inta 


the P e; but three years after, Hellen, 


the eld of chem, having been „ by a 


lang of Tegea, the reſt of his brethren were ob · | 


* | kged CE non anonandng = 
After the death of Euryſtheus, l 


treus, the ſon of Pelops, taok poſſeflion of the Pe- 


| lapenneſe, where his poſterity: reigned after him 
under the appellation of .Pelopidz. - This Atreus 
ia celebrated far his crucky.. Haring found out 
that his brother Thyeſtes carried on a criminal 
ce with his wife Europa, he firſt ba- 


i _ nithed bim, hut afterwards recalled. bim, killed 


His ſon Pelops, and ſerved up the fleſh of hig 
dy as a diſh to his father. This fact, how 
depends on no better authority than that af dhe 
Fee enough called 
in queſtien. But it has nevertheleſs. furniſhed an 
Scellent ſubje& for the tragic muſe, both in an- 


dient and modern timea. Agamemmon, fon; of 
Pbabenes, e eee 


— — Greeian foeces in the 
war againſt Troy. 


| | Thebes. Cadmas, a native of Egy „„ 


A. N. genor, is reckoned. the king of Thebes. Un- 


. 
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1. ey aprince calted n 4 
n by yy of Phenicians/into Greece, and founded at 
Hey; His ſacrefſors were, Ma Abr 


Lycas. 
r of theſe, Adden awd 
7 eee G maſters of Thebes, and 
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0 the fable of Amphion having 


en, che walls of Thebes by the muſie of his 1yre. His 
y a ign, however, was but of ſhore” duration; fer 
ober alas, the ſon. of Labdacus, ſoon recovered the a 


» 


him Oedipus. Happening, when grown up, te 


upon, the brother of Jocaſta, uſurped the crown. 
Here the truth of the Theban hiſtory is diſ- 


They tell us chat a ſphinx appeared on the fer 


Greece, that he would beſtow the kingdom of 
Thebes, together with its queen Jocaſta, on the 
man that ſhould ſolve the ſphinx's riddle. Oedi- 
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in the morning on Four feet, at 1001 0n'tavo, and 
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Laius Ning akew-t6 wiſe 2 lady called Jotn- gn} 
ſta, was told - the oracle, that the fon ſhe. | 
ught him ſhould be the occaſion of his death: ' 

As ſoon therefore as the boy was born, he order- 

ed him to be expoſed: But ſome ſhepherds found 

the child, ſaved him from periſhing, and called- : 


— ——„— of Phocis, he 
Lquarrelled with the old man and flew him, with< 
out knowing him to be his father. Creon, there- 


figured and r by the fables of the poets; 


ſhore, propoſed a” e to all paſſengers, and 
devoured: thoſe: that could not ſolve it. Creon 
ordered proclamation to be made through all 


pus undertook the buſineſs ; and on being aſked _ 
by the ſphinx, What was the animal that walled 


at NT on tree ? He anſwered, That it avasy © 


4 the ſovereign power. Amphion being a 
en. 0 2 mild diſpoſition, and very eloquent, - 
hem # the Thebans voluntarily to confirm hin 
ane oc his! in the gloves oe ? 
were rake more meaſures for the defence of Ys 
des heir city. This, no doubt, has $ oecafion = 
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The ſphinx, e raged -at finding her 0 
er threw herſelf into the ſea. + Oedipus, 
as-the reward of his ingenuity, received Jocaſta to 


= wife, and the kingdom of Thebes along with her, 
A violent plague immediately deſolates Bœotia; ; and 


the oracle being applied to on the occaſion, gives 


for anſwer, that it would continue to rage till the 
5 murderer of Laius were baniſhed, After much 
inquiry, the myſtery is diſcovered. Oedipus per. 


ceiving that he is not only the murderer of his fa. 
ther, but the huſband of his own mother, is ſtruck 
with the utmoſt horror, and in deſpair plucks « out 


his eyes, or, more truly, perhaps, baniſhes 'him- 


- 


ſelf from the ſight of his ſubjects by a voluntary 


retirement; and Jocaſta, in an exceſs of grief, 
ftrangles: herſelf. The tragic poets, in all ages, 


have found this an admirable ſubject « on which to 
exerciſe their muſe, _ 


Siege of Eteocles and Polinices, the e fenits of 


: . Thebes. 


the. inceſtuous marriage of Oedipus and his mo- 
ther, . ſoon became famous for their mutual ani- 

moſity and hatred of each other. In this diſ. 
poſition they both aſpired to the throne, and 


could find no other mean of reconcilement, than 
by agreeing to reign alternately, each a year at 
a time. But Eteocles having been firſt prefer- 


red to the regal dignity, on account of his being 


the elder brother, refuſed, upon the expiry of his 


year, to reſign the throne to Polinices. The lat- 
ter, upon this, implored the aſſiſtance of Adra- 
ſtus king of Argos, who not only joined him him- 


ſelf, but ſoon formed a powerful confederacy in 


Eteocles. Thebes, 33 is beſieg 


his favour, and immediately declared war againſt 

— 
der the conduct of ſeven famous commanders, 
Adraſtus, Polinices, Tydeus, Ampluaraus, Capa- 
neus, Hypomedon, and Parthenopeus: Of theſe 


_ . commanders the greater part periſned in the 


courſe of the ſiege ; which, after occaſioning 


the effuſion of much blood, was at laſt relinquiſh- 


ed, Eteocles and Polinices having terminated the 
1 8 | conteſt 


S; 


Per. 


— 


4 


0 


Book I. 1 "GRE EE. „ 
| e combat; e fought 


— * 


— 


ith ſuch deſperate fury, that they both fell: 


This ſiege of Thebes is reckoned to have ren 


ed that of Troy by about thirty years. 
After the death of the two brothers, the ſors 5 


25 the ſeven commanders who had conducted the 


ſiege, reſolved to revenge the deaths of ſuch f ; 


their fathers as had been killed in it. With this 


view they laid waſte Beotia, and came to an en- 


gagement with the Thebans, who having loſt their 


king in the battle, abandoned their city, of which 
the Epigonoi, the name given to theſe es TIN, 
immediately. took ion. 5 


The ſequel of the Theban hiſtory/i is ni 
| uncertain and obſcure. Xanthus is thought to 


have been. their laſt king, the government on his 
death having become republican. 

The ori of Corinth is involved in Wer FE Corinth. 
ſeurity. t is thought to have been firſt erected A. M. | 


into a kingdom by Syſiphus. Glaucus the ſon of 2628. 


Syſiphus inſtituted the iſthmic games, and Was 
father to the famous Bellerophon, who, accor- 
ding to the poets, mounted the horſe Pegaſus, in 
order to encounter a monſter. The truth of the 
matter ſeems to be, that Bellerophon behaved 
himſelf heroically in the many enterprizes under- 
taken by him. As there is great confuſion in 
hiſtory with reſpect to the kings of Corinth, we 
ſhall only mention, that one theſe kings, Bac- 
chis, left a numerous poſterity; known by the 
name of Bacchides ; ho, after a conſiderable in- 
terval, during which there happened ſeveral re- 
volutions in the kingdom, engroſſed the whole 
power of the ſtate, __ rendered the enen 


ariſtocratical. 


In this o 
conſiderable degree of naval ſtrength, and had 
founded the colonies of Corcyra and Syracuſe. 
The latter of which, by the beauty of its ſitua- 
tion, and the goodneſs of its climate, became the 
_ * of Greater Greece 8 
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Cypfelus, at laſt, in ſpite of numberleſs bbliacles | 
he lay in his way, roſe to the ſupreme power 


- at Corinth, and having completely got the bet- 


ter of all oppoſition, ruled his ſubjects: with 


; mildneſs and moderation for che ſpae ng 


_ thirty years. His ſon Periander ſueceded him, 


but proved a downright tyrant : For he not only 


put to death the principal citizens of Corinth, 
but even his own wife. His great intercourſe, 


however, with the philoſophers 3 thoſe times, 


and the philoſophical ſpirit which, notwithſtand- 


ing the cruelty of his nature, he himſelf poſſeſſed, 


branches of the royal family, they aſſerted their 


- procured him a place among the ſeven ſages of 


Greece; an hononr from which his crimes ought 
to have "excluded him. Upon his death the Co- 
rinthians, weary of being ruled by an abſolute 
prince, reſolved to alter ob form of government 


from monarchy to democracy: And having, with 


that view, freed themſelves of the remaining 


natural mne and abe We Pape: 1 
vernwment. 
The — A 105 Emi vpon 


tion-of the cye of Greece," and ſeemed peculiarſy 


| the narrow neck of land that joins the Pelopon- . 
neſe to the continent, procured her the appella- 


adapted for giving her a ſuperiority over all the 


neighbouring ſtates. But the genius of the Co 


rintkians was entirely commercial, ene chem 
1 rather at wealth than power. il 

Lelex is the firſt king of Laconia cath lereal in 
——— His ſucceſſors were, Myles, an 


Lacedemon, Amycles, Argalus, OO Oeba- | 
Jus, Hypocoon; and Tyndarus. 


Eurotas was the founder of «4 city 5 Sparta; 


ſo called after his daughter Sparta, the wife of 


Lacedemon, who gave his name to eee 


as his wife had given hers tothe cit. 
Tyndarus married Leda; who became ee 


. ef the two famous heroes Caftor and Pollux, and 


the no leſs * . 3 72 
eie wife 


W 


- 
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wife of. 8 and Helen, whoſe. rape 
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gave, gecaſioñ to the Trojan war. , 
This famous event of the war againſt Troy, War of 


| has. been called in queſtion by ſome authors, rad 8 
fancy, it to be altogether the production of 


mer's invention. But their labours, tu convince 


the world of the truth of this opinion, have been „ : 3 


extremely vain. For, without mentioning the 
other ancient authors who record the fact, it is 
utterly incredible, that ſo complete, circumſtan - 5 
tial, and domplex a tale could have been deviſed : 
from. mere imagination; though at the fame 
time it is. not improbable, that Homer may have 
both altereti and augmented the eircumſtances of 

che principal event, as well as thoſe of the num · 
berleſs; epiſodes which le has introduced into it. 
It is believed; and with a great deal of proba · 
bility, that the Trojans: were originally a Greek 


colony, Dardanus, their firſt king, having come 
rom Arcadia; 


5 and their religions their language, gy 
and the greater part of their names being evi- 


dently of Greek extraction. Theſe art the — 4 


of Troy whoſe names have reached us: Darda- 


nus, Ericthonius, Tros, Ilus, Lecmedany: and 


Priam. The name of Ilium, by which cheir 


thief city was: known to the Greeks, is thought 


to have been derived from Ilus, and its other 3 
name of Troy from Tros. Priam, its laſt king. | 


had arrived to a very high pitch of wealth — 
power: He was the father of fifty ſons :- The 
walls of Troy were rebuilt by him: He changed 


the name of che town to Pergamus: And 1 N 
for many years with great proſperity, | ©: 
In the mean time Hecuba; Priam's ſe- 


| cond wife, having dreamed, that ſhe ſhould bring 
forth a fire brand, by which the eity ſhould, be 


reduced to aſhes, Priam was ſo much alarmed, that 
he ordered the child of whom the queen was big; 


and who happened to be a boy, to be expoſed as 


ſoon as born. The child was named Paris; and, 


| „ of his father, was, by 


B 2. EE the 
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| the care of Hecuba, preſerved and privately cd 
cated among the ſhepherds, | When 


baue appeared at court, where his very deautifti 

perſon attracted general — Upon this 
he ventured to diſcover himſelf to Priam, who 
was ſo delighted with his figure and accompliſi- 
ments, that he thought no more of the dream. 


Paris ſoon after undertook an expedition into 
Greece, under the pretence of recovering his 


carried away by Hercules, and by bim given i in 
marriage to Telamon. It may not de ee 
to mention the occaſion of this rape. 
_ >» - Laomedon, the father of Heſlone, nad "he 
plied the treaſures of the temples of Neptune and 
Apollo to build the walls of Trey; under a pro- 


neee facrilege, but 
Trojan virgin to 
condemned by et to undergo this puniſhment; 
Hercules, ' however, few the monſter; — reſeued 


b expoſing a 


1 q ——ͤ— fictions of the poets. 
in the moſt kind and hoſpitable, manner by Me- 
nelaus, who had ſueceeded to that kingdom in 


the right ——————————— 4 
darus: : But Paris falling in love with Helen, pre- 


tunes. | 
between the families of Agamemnon and Priam. 


father of Agamemnon, having violently carried 
| rk * Thus. had taken 8 — this in« 
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aunt Heſions, who, when very young, had been | 


miſe of repaying the furs ſo abſtracted; but be- 
ing either unable or -unwilling to diſcharge his 
promiſe, the oracle declared that 2 could no ” | 


a ſea monſter; ''Hefions was 


HFleſioné. It is well known how much this event 


Paris, upon his arrival at Sparta, was received 


vailed with her to run Ney with him, and there - 
1 eee 1 e of 3 3 
We may, woven, eee cauſe of the Tro- 
jan war to a higher ſource ſtill, and attribute it 
to an hereditary animoſity that had long ſubſiſted 
For, Tantalus king of Phrygia, and great grand- 


off Ganymede, brother of This, the grandfather ; 
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ine by. Eee Tantalus of his 8 and 


Oileus, A 


9 7g e refuge in Greece, where his 
1 8 aud ll det eſtabliſhed Tor 
lves under the name of Pelopide. 


Menelaus, fired with indignation at . 
ſult committed againſt him by Paris, had per- 
ſuaded his brother Agamemnon to eſpouſe his 


quarrel; and by their joint efforts, the two bro- 


chers bropght. all the other powers of Greece to 
unite in the ſame cauſe, _ to bind themſelves 


by oath, either eee or to ee 


51 2 
e 27470 


* of: about 1180 — Loan Tie gelte — | 


Beotia carried each 120 men, and thoſe of Phi- 


loctetes go. Theſe veſſels had no deck, but were 


made like open boats. Of all the chiefs who ac- 
companied this army, the. moſt famous were, A- 


gamemnon, Menelaus, Diomedes, Sthenelus, Eu- | 
ryalus, Neſtor, 5 6 wn of 7 SN, ſon. — I 


Cr bouaio 0h 
The Greeks having: 3 8 on the: W 4 of 
Troy, ſoon perceived that the Trojans were as 


brave à people as themſelves. In the mean time 
Ulyſſes and Menelaus were ſent to · Priam to de- 


mand the reſtitution of Helen; but that prince, 
in oppoſition to the opinion of: his council, re- 
fuſed to comply with their requeſt. Both par- 


dente wehen made: e Preparations oa 


| The Greeks, afar defeating the Trojans in two» 


Aifferent — found themſelves under 


the neceſſity of dividing their forces, in order the 


more eaſily to procure proviſions, ,of: whieh they 


began to be in much want. This gave leiſure to 


5 negotiate with the neighbour 
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ſtates for aſſiſtance. Achilles, in the mean time 
who commanded the detachment᷑ of the army ſent 


_ " out in ſearch of proviſions, performed "why | 
£2 Ggnal « exploits.; took ſeverał towns, and made 2- 


vaſt booty. But the cruelty of the Greeks to- 
wards Palamedes, one of their braveſt offlcers;, 
whom they 1 to death upon a falſe Ach tien 
of treaſon ' againft him: Oy Ulyſſes, "fo. 


provoked Achilles,. that he refuſed to give them. 


* 


further aſſiſtance in tite war, and e bun 


= trbops from the reſt of the mf. 


The nine firſt years of the war were edle 


in various engagements of no great importance; 
the Greeks having in that time employed them-. 


ſelves chiefly in ravaging the territories of- Priarn, 


and his allies, It is therefore true, that the war 


| of Troy continued ten years; Hut it is not true, 


as is commonly believed; that the city of Troy 
— befie 2 — al that ſpace; for it was not till the 


the tenth year that the Greeks formed. 


che fee ge. They at fiſt experienced tire moſt vi- 


80 regte on tlie part of the beſieged: 
who were commanded by Hector; Deiphobus, c. 
and by ſeverał prinees that had come to their aſ- 


fiſtance; ſuch as, Sarpedon, Rhæſus, Memnon. 


The Trojans had even the advantage in rent. 
engagements, and made a great — of the 
Greeks; but none of Gen Actions was decifive. : 


At laſt, Nowever! Hector, at the Read ofithe Tro- 


Jans, beat the enemy fairly from the field, pur - 


ſued them to their camp; forced the entrench- 


ments, and ſet fire to their ſhips; and victory 
ſeemed. at laſt on the point of declaring for the 
Trajans: But Patroelus, the friend of Achilles, 


perceiving the extreme diſtreſs of the Greeks, ad- 


vanced in this critical moment to their relief 

withthe troops of Achilles, reckoned tie braveſt of 
the Grecian army, rallied the Greeks, and repulſed 
the Trojans, SeveraP of the beſt: officers on both. 
ſides fell on this oecaſion; amongſt the reſt,” Sar- 
, pedon, ſlain by Patroclus, and Patroclus bimſelf go z 
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en d:of Hector. A 155 n aſſume 
2 different appearance; for Achilles, furious for 
the loſs of his friend, forgetting the former cauſe- 
of his reſentment; joins His cer to the reſt of 
the Grecian army, beats the Trojans agdifacri- 
fices om the tomb of Patroclus twelve of che 


| nobleſt- priſoners taken by him-in the enga 


He is now ſolely intent on fig e Peranalip 
with Hector, whom te enga Ms — 
But, not ſatisfied with he 6 8 of his os 0 2 
nemy, he ſullies the glory of his. Victor 
fulting, in. the molt ſavage manner, over his — 
body, which - he- drags at his chariot wheels a- 
round · the city. Achilles himſelf is ſlain ſoon af- 
ter by Paris, wHo-m Like manner falls. in were 
time by the hand of PhiloRetes: /- . 
The Trojans having new: loſt e beſt: 


; manders, repoſed their laſt hope on the — 


Palladium, à ſtatue of Minerva, ſaid to have 


dropt into their city directly from heaven; and it 3 


was a received opinion, that while this ſtatue re- 
mained within the walls of. Troy, that city could 
never be taken: . At- length, however; Antenor and 


Aneas are reported to have treacherouſſy deli- 
vered-it: to che Greeks, and at che ſame time to 


| have betrayed: the city, by throwing the gates 


open to the enemy in dhe night. But ſome au- 
thors ſay, that the- Greeks took Troy by ſurprize. 
As for the wooden horſe, by means of which the 
Greeks, according to the poets, made themſelves. 
maſters of the city, it ſhould ſeem to be a mere 
chimera of poetical fancy; or, perkaps, ſome 
machine reſembling a horſe, which the Greeks 
may have uſed in the ſiege, to make a breach in 
the wall, by- which they gained admittance into 
the town. It is; however, an agreed point, that 


the Greeks took cho city in the night, put Priam 


and all his family to death, and after plundering 


the town, ſet it on fire. The taking of Troy is 4, I. 
the moſt celebrated epoch in the bony: of the 2820. 


"ID" and. pp chis war may be hare 
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\ have. afforded. the firſt public. diſplay of Grim 
valour. Is is likeways worth. remgbings that 
© misfortunes of Troy have furniſhed th kao — 
the two moſt perfect Dae in FR world, name. 
Iy, the Iliad and Æneid. | 
Menelaus alone, by recovering Helen, reaped 
= advantage from the ſucceſs of this enterprize ; 
for ta the other Greeks it proved a ſource cf the 
bittereſt misfortunes, .. The fields of Troy wy 
enriched with the blood of their beſt ep commanders 
and ſoldiers, of whom the far greater part were bu- 
ried there; and the remains of their army, after 
being further conſiderably diminiſhed by the diſaſt- 
ers ofa tempeſtueus voyage, found, on their arrival 
at home, nothing but mortifications and diſappoint 
ments of the moſt eruel kinds. Their chief, Ar 
gamemnon, had heen but a ſhoxt While in his 
own kingdom when he was. murdered hy Egyptus 
the ſon of Thyeſtes, who. uſurped. his throne, as 
the reward of his villan p. 

Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus and He- 
len, had been firſt married to Oreſtes, the ſon of 
Aenne, but was afterwards taken from him 
and given to Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles: But 
Oreſtes having ſlain Pyrrhus, ſuccssded Mene- 

laus in the kingdom af Sparta; and ſeven years 
after, having: likewile killed che uſurper Egyptus, 
together with Clytemneſtra his on mother, who- 
"ou been acceflary. to @ gem. of ee 
gamemnon, he unit e om of: Sparta 
with that of Argos and Mycene. Oreſtes, in the 
mean time, felt the moſt bitter remorſe for his 
cruelty to his mother; whence the poets have 
taken occaſion to ſay, that he was haunted by 
the furies. Tiſamenes- ſucceeded his father O- 
reſtes, bat was dethironed and expelled his king-- 
dom by the Heraglide,: after -BIEDIAS PE: . 
EO 

The 8 — ab. this time e by 
three. brothers, Temanes, Creſiphuntes, and 
r Wen machu | great bar 
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ſon of Hercules. They laid 2 to the Pelopon⸗ 
neſe, as belonging to them by hereditary right. * 
and recovered it accordingly. Temanes got the 
city of Argos, Ariſtedemus that ef Sparta, and 
Cteſiphontes Myeene. The return of the Hera- 
elidæ produced a eat revolution among the 
ſtares of Greece, an annihilated the power of the 
Pelopidæ. The Acheans, who had 3 in⸗ 


| habiied a part of Laconia, were ie # that event 
W 


obliged to remove to Aſia Minor, where they oc- 
cupied that part of the continent formerly known 
by the name of Eoha;' and there Founded "Sins 7 
na, and ſeveral other cities. The Ionians toe; 
who poſſeſſed another diſtrict of the Peloponneſe, 


were expelled that country by the Heraclidæ, an 


obliged, in like manner, to retire to Aſia Minor, 
where they took poſſeſſion of the country called 
after them Ionia, and eie but pe ee Clazo- 
mene, Samos, G. ER 

As the four eehicipal tfibes" of Greeks, ditins f 
guiſhed by the names of Eolians, Acheans, Ioni- 
N and Dorians, w were erfectly independent of 
ene another, and co | theraſelves each to its 
323 territory, every one of them preſerved 
its peculiar manner of ſpeaking, Hence aroſe 
four prineipat'dialeds of the Greek tongue; the 
Attic; uſed by the Athenians ; the Tonic, by the 
people of Ionia; the Doric by the Lacedemonis 
ans and Argives; and the Eolte * the GIO 
and the inhabitants of Eolia. 

The Heraclidæ and Telopid Farniſked kings 
to Sparta for the ſpace of 900 years, . 
down to che time of the tyrant Machanidas.-- 

Ariſtodemus, at his death, left behind him two | 
ſons, Euryſthenus and Proeles, who being twins, 
and ſo exactly like each other, that it was hardly 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh them, were therefore made 
Joint kings. From their time Sparta was always 
governed by two kings. Euryſthenus was ſuc- 


ceeded by his ſon Agis, and Procles by his ſore, 


9 G. was in their 2555 chat the ſlaves 
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called: Helors, were. firſt known;at. Sparta: oak 
- + mhabitants of Held, a city in the neighbourhood 
of Sparta, having refaſed to pay a certain tribute 
unpofed by Agr mw 1 the territories of Las 
cedemon, that king, deſirous to confirm his au- 
thority by an example of- ſeverity, laid; ſiege to 
their city, took it, and made all the — 
flaves. They-were condemned to the moſt, dif: 
graceful and painful ecployments, and treated 
with much rigour and cruelty. In proceſs of 
time, the Spartans obliged . to labour their 
grounds, :agd eps. them; a. Kate of- perperum, 
fervitude,., 3 
The Spartans: took eee of the ales 
and extreme good nature of one of their kings 
Eurytion, to encroach on the royal ee wal , 

_ and by that means produced confuſion in the go- 
vernment. Eunomus, another of their kings, 
left two * of different marriages, Polydectus 
and Lycurgus; Polydectus ſueceeded to Euno- 
mus, but died without leaving any child, though 
his wife was p it at the time of his death. 

Lyeurgus, therei re, who afterwards became ſo. 

famous, next mounted the throne, as eolleague to 

Archelaus; but he declared to the people, that 

he aſſumed: this dignity merely as a guardian for the 

child whom his brother's wife ſhould bring forth; 
to whom the cron of right belonged; The 
queen, in the mean time, ſignified, to Lyturgus. 
that, on condition of his marrying her, ſne would 
deſtroy the child in her — Luycurgus was 
ſhocked. at this horrid propoſal; but thought it. 
prudent to diſſemble, and avoid, under various 
Pretences, to come to a ſinal explanation with the 

. . giving private orders to bring him the 
child the moment it was born. The queen, at 
laſt, brought forth a boy, who was immediately | 
Carried by Lyeurgus into the public aſembly, 

and preſented to the chief men of Sparta as their 

en. e name r this 5 pipe 90 
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troverſies that ſubſiſted between theſe cities, and | 
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We ſhall reſume the — of — 5 
hiſtory in the beginning o next chapter. +180 4 
Cecrops, a native of Egypt, led: A big of his Athens. 
countrymen into Greece, ſettled in "Attica, and A. M. 
founded the kingdom of Athens. He divided the 244% 
country into twelve diſtricts, and aſſumed the | 
name of king. He pitched on a hill in the midſt 
of a large plain-'for the foundation of his city, 
and built the citadel on the rock · in which * — 
hill terminated, He eſtabliſhed a e 
his ſubjects, and inſtituted a partieu 
worſhip to Jupiter and Minerva. As the fl ſoil of 
the country of Attica was very barren, his ſub-. 
jets were laid under the neceſſity of making uſe 
of navigation to bring corn from Africa and Si- 
cily, The Areopagus, a kind of ſenate, which 
afſerabled- and held its deliberations upon a hilt, - 
near the cidatel, conſecrated to Mars, was likes . + 
ways inſtituted hy Cecrops. This tribunal -was 
afterwards mae wy Solon the moſt famous iy | 
the world. = 
The names 6f the ſaceeliors of Cotrops dis) | 
Cranaus, Amphictyon, Ericthonius, Pandion, E- 
rectheus, Ceerops II. Pandion II. Egeus, Theſeus, 
Mneſtheus, Demophoon, Oxintes, boy Tic | 
methes, Melantus, and Codrus. "OM 
Cranaus was expelled Athens by ape pot „ 
and Hellen, ſons of Deucalion king of Theſſaly. 
It is thought that the en derived den name 5 
from this Hellen. n 0 
Amphictyon inlituted che M a ſernby 5 | 
called after his name. It was compoſed of de- 
puties from twelve, or, according to ſome, one 
and thirty neighbouring eities, among whom this 
king brought about à ſort of confederacy. Two 
deputies from each of © theſe cities met twice a 
year at er to deliberate on the affairs 
of Greece in general. The Amphictyons had a 
power of — in the laſt reſort, all con- 


of * high fines on * party found in the 
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Prong. The mitmbery-of chis court; before the 
+ admiſſion, bound themſelves by the moſt folemn 


..___ vaths and imprecations, to. the ſtrict performance 
of the duty of their office. They particularly en. 


gaged themſelves to execute vengeance againſt a- 


ny perſon who ſhould — to abſtract any 


tt from the temple of Apollo, The authority 
of this tribunal prevailed in all its vigour till the 
time of Philip. king-of Macedon, who having pro- 
cured himſelf to be elected preſident of it, abuſed 
the power repoſed in him, and by that means 
made the court fall into contempt. _ 
Bacchus, known likeways by the name of Dion). 
Gin having in the time of Amphictyon come into 
© Greece, accompanied by other natives of the eaſt, 
inſtructed the Greeks in many uſeful arts, particu 
larly the culture of the vine: In return, the 
Greeks accounted him a god, and raiſed altars 
to his memory. The birth and conqueſts of this 
god have furniſhed an ample field for the i ny 
nations of the poets to work upon. 
Under the reign of Ericthonius, is ee che 
8 rape of Friis the daughter of Ceres queen 
of Sicily; the journey of Ceres into Greece to 
ſeek — ö her ſtay at Eleuſis with Trip- 


tolemus, whom ſhe inſtructed in tillage; and the 


eſtabliſhment of her worſhip at Eleuſis. The ce- 
remonies attending this worſhip, were known by 
the name of the Eleufinian myſteries, and be- 
came extremely famous, on account of the i impene- 
trable ſecrecy obſerved with reſpe& to them. 
Ericthenĩus inſtituted, in honour of Minerva, 
the feſtival called Panathenea, on account of the 
concourſe of people from every part of 
| Greece that flocked to Athens on that occaſion. 
Ericthonius taught the Athenmans: tp e mo- 


ne. 
— Pandion the II. hd + Sea 3 one — 1 theſe 
r 17 his ſucceſſor; Pallas, another of them, 
ty ſons, called after him Pallantidæ. E- 
geus had but one child, and him by a * 
call 
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child was Theſeus, one of the moſt famous herves . 2 


| Theſeus, while yet very young, and before his Theſeus. 


acceſſion to the crown, having heard of che ex- =. * 


ploits of Hercules, was ſcized with a violent de-) 
fire to imitate him. After bis example, therefore, 

he employed himſelf in clearing the high ways of 

all robbers, of whom he deftroyed a great num- 

ber. On returning to Athens, his father receiv- 
ed him with much joy, and named him his ſuc- 


ceſſor in the kngdo m. 


On coming to the throne, he had a war to ſu- 
ſtain againſt his couſins, the ſons of Pallas, who 
could not endure that a baſtard ſhould be pre- 
ſerred to them in the kingdom: But being un- 
able to reſiſt the valour of Theſeus, they were 
vanquiſhed and diſperſed. As che courage of 
Theſeus could not bear to be idle, he employed 
himſelf in deſtroying the monſters that infeſted 
the country, He killed the bull of Marathon, and 
freed the Athenians from a tribute of ſeven boys 
and as many girls, impoſed. upon them by-Minos + 
king of Crete, who, to revenge the death of his 
brother Androgeus, whom the Athenians had 
Lain, invaded their country, and forced them to 
ſubmit to that ſevere condition: But Theſeus ha- 
ving accompanied the children to Crete, won the 
affections of Ariadne the daughter of Minos, mar- 
ried her, and got the tribute diſcharged, * This 
ſeems to be the {imple truth of the matter; but 
the poets, in their uſual manner, have given the 
affair a more marvelous turn. They tell us,. 


that Theſeus received from Ariadne a clue to 


conduct him through the labyrinth, wherein was 
kept the Minotaur, a monſter, half man half bull, 
to which, by the command of an oracle the A- 
thenian children were given to be devoured ; and 
that Theſeus having, accordingly, by the help of 


C 


' this clue, made his way through the labyrinth, 
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ne the e n. and lle l. 
Aug ſo relieved his countrymen from the tribute, 
5 . Theſeus, after effecting the object of his jour - 
they, Net out in triumph on his return for Athens; 
Aba having on his way loſt Ariadne, who was 
run away with by a prieſt of Bacchus, he was fo 
a= that he omitted to. hang out white: co- 
the ſignal of victory agreed on with his fa. 
ther. Eyeus, from this, believing his ſon to be 
dead, jumped into the ſea that now bears bis 
name, and drowned himſelf. | 
Theſeus having procured. peace to FOR couns 
try, applied himſelf to govern it with wiſdom, 
He converted the ſyſtem of government into a 
ſort of Fer reſerving: only to himſelf the 
command of tlie army, and the defence of the 
un He divided the people into three claſſes ; 
the nobility.;: che farmers, or huſbandmen; and 
the mechanics, All public offices were to be-oc- 
pied by the bility alone, but the reſt of the 
eee the power of chuſing the particular 
non whom each office was to be conferred, 

; eſtabliſhed the tribunal. of the Prytaneum, 
compoſed of fifty members, who, among other 
Buſineſs, were to provide for the ſubſiſtence of 
uch poor citizens as. had done. eminent e 
the ſtate. 3 

Aer n por the adririfiration; upon 2 
proper footing, he ſpent the remainder of his 
lite in travelling about in queſt of adventures, 
in which to ſignalize his valour. He had 
a ſhare in the victory over the Centaurs; in 
the conqueſt of the golden fleece; in the } 
chace of the Calydonian boar; and in both 1 
the wars of Thebes,” Theſeus aud, Pirithous ka- 4 

P 
6 


af ki ad elle adn . ⅛ ! ee ee , 
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ving met in order to fight, were ſo ſtruck with 
admiration at the ſight of each other, that they 
laid aſide all hoſtile intentions; and from that time 
forward lived in the moſt perfect friendſhip. They 
of concert forcibly carried off the famous Helen 


daughter of Tindarus; and afterwards went 
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mous by being made a refuge 0 
Meneſtlieus . — hindſelf by bis military 


{kill in che 8 21500 eee , 
In the reign Bee he 6 erase being at a 
war with the Athenians, — by the oracle, 


that they ſhould be a nar they did not kill 
Codrus. That prin — of this reſponſe, 
's 
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to the court of Aidoneus, > 60 Pluto, 


of the Moloſſi, with an intention to mY 
his daughter lVkeways : But Pluto ſlew Pirithou 


and threw Theſeus into priſon, whence he was 


releaſed by Hercules. The poets have. involved 
theſe events in abundance of fables. Theſeus, on 

returning to Athens, found great cauſe of diſ- 
quiet from his family affairs, which ended in the 
tragical deaths of His wife Phedra, and of his 


ſon 91 politus. Beſides all this, Meneſtheus had | 


taken ppö sha of his Abſence to prejudice 
the public againſt him. Theſeus, thinking it be- 


neath him to puniſh the ungrateful [Athens 


ſatisfied himſelf with leaving their country, a 


retired to the illand of Scyros. Some 3 
Lycomedes, chief of that iſland, growing jealous 
of his merit, laid an ambuſni for Hirn, ener : 


Him thrown from the top of a"precipice; + 

Theſeus was tlie greateſt king the Athenians 
ierten His tomb, in after times, became fa- 
for ſtaves. 


diſguiſed Bimſell in in 2 p habit, and; en- 


tering the enemies camp, provoked them to kill | 


him, When the. Heraclidz were informed of 


their having ſlain Codrus, they immediately fled; 


Codrus was the laſt king of Athens: For, on 


his death; the g government became republican, by 


the eſtabliſhes. of Archons, an. 95 which was 
at firſt hereditary, and little inferior, in point of 
power, to royalty itſelf, "We ſhall in the next 
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9 þþ government in the principal fates, till * 
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chapter, it appears, that the government of 
all the different ſtates of Greece was Ore 
ginally monarchical: But the tyranny of their 
princes ſoon produced à total alteration in the 
ſyſtem; awakened in the minds of the Greeks that 
ardent deſire of liberty which ever after ſo ſtrong · 
ly marked the character of this wonderful people; 
and threw them into ſo many ſeparate republicka 
For ſome time, indeed, we. ſhall fee private per 
fons now and then appear, who, prompted by 
their: ambition, attempt to herome ſovereigns of 
their country, ſome by policy and addreſs, ſome 
by open violence, and the force of arms. 
But of all 8 Sparta and Athens d 
Nin ed themſelves far above the reſt; an by 
33 merit, and the widem of 
their laws, acquired ſo great a ſuperiority over 
the others, that they became the main 
the political machine of Greece. Between theſe 
two republicks a ſpirit of rivalſþip very naturally 
aroſe, which. at laſt broke out into long conteſts 
and diſſenſions, in tlie courſe of which we ſhall 
ſiee the other ſtates ſometimes ſiding with Spar- 
ta, ſometimes with Athens, as their different in- 
tereſts incline them. The principal events, 
therefore, of this hi ſtoryi more immediately re- 
ſpect theſe two republicks ; which conſtantly oc- 
cup the * * and appear, on all oc- 
_ calions, 
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might have an opportunity of obſerving with his 1 
own eyes the various en and inſtitutions of. 3 


DEE 2 C. 3. 


| e the fate ef Gwe, Wen TICS . 
ceed, therefore, to reſume the hiſtory of Sparta © ©: 
and Athens, fromthe period ab ien e | 
ip the laſt chapte. 

Lucurgus, by his- n N dilintereſted 8 
conduct. in defeating the barbarous intentions of yo 6 
the queen, and procuring Charilaus, yet a child ny m 
in the cradle, to be declared king, had highly af-. 
fended that princeſs; who, in revenge, employ- 

ed all her intereſt to form a faction againſt him, 

and had him aceuſed of a conſpiracy againſt te 
ſtate : But Lycurgus ſoon put himſelf aut. 5 _ 


danger from theſe machinations :+ For, 


ceiving that the laws were entirely — ; 
he reſolved to bring about an extraordinary re- 


ſormation in the government, and for that pur- 
poſe to travel into foreign countries, that he 


different nations 
Wich this view be firſt went to the iſſind of 


Cons where the celebrated Minos ad eſtabliſſi- 


ed a ſyſtem! of :laws, the rigid piric-of wihiclviwas 
much to the-likingof Lycurgus: This Minos 
was a powerful prince, . -Hourithed” 100 
years before the Trojan war, and whoſe. virtues: 
had procured him the higheſt eſteem. || Having 
ſubdued the iſland of Crete, he reſelved to ſecure - 
tas conqueſt by the wiſdom of his laws, [The go-- 
vernment there, at the time of his conqueſt, was 


monarchical;;\:/but- Mines thought it was neceſ. 


ſary, in order to bring that form of government 
to its utmoſt perfection, to make the prince as 


ſubject to the power of the laws; as the natibn 


was ſubject to the power of / the prince; who bß 
that means would have an unlimited power f 


doing good, and at the ſame time be total re- „ . 


ſtrained from doing miſchief; the laws co mitting 
to him the moſt precious of all truſts, — of 


a whole peoples on condition of bis ruling them 
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and tyrant, \From Crete Lycurgus went into Av. 
ſia, where he collected into one body the works: 


af Homer, which. before were · ſcattered' up and 
down in detached fragments. From Aſia he tra- 


veplled into Egypt, where Ae asquined a vaſt fund 
of knowledge. 's 


Alfter having- maturely conſidered che variouy 
forms of government that had fallen under hi. 
je market and "deliberately weighed. the ad- 
vantages and «diſadvantages of du; he adopted 
into his on fyſtem what appeared to him the moſt. 


eligible: The reſult of. all theſe painful reſearches, | 


was the famous Spartan fegiſlation, which hat 


been the wonder of, ſucreeding ages, and to us, | 


in theſe ravages eee par to be altoge- 


ther chimeriealand i icable, were it not at» 


_ teſledpaſtallpoſſibilityofdoubt byeveryancientau- 


thor who ſpeaks af it many of vhom, ſuch as Plato, | 


Ariſtotle, Xenophon; and*Platarch, were eye wit 


gneſſes of what they deliver. It is, beſides, an un- 


doubted fact, that this ſyſtem ſubſiſted during a ſpace 
af more than 700 years. We cannot, however, 
ſiufficiently admire how it was poſſible for one 


man to: ſucceed in eſtabliſing a form of govern- 


ment, ſo violently repugnant to 1 Runge: 
: ful paſſions+of the human ſoul. 
During the abſence of Lyem ns, 8 Teide 


en ee e turbulent, and: Sparta 


was oni the brink of falling into downright. anar- 
chy. Percewing how much they wanted a man 
af ſuperior parts and — they -dif- 


meſſenpers to:mtreat Lyeurgus to return, 


Hie immediately obeyed the invitation: But be- 
fore proeeeding to promulgate his laws, he choſe 
to fortify: himſelf with the authority of the gods; 


and for that purpoſe went to conſult the —— 
Del phos, where he found means erg a ol 


wourable reſponſe.” 


Upon his arrival'ur Sparta. Hee firſt nun. | 


cated his ſcheme in private to the leading men of the 
NN . appro tian; he pro- 
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the alterations: he intended to zo bring about in the 
| government; and the new-mſtitutions Re propoſed 
to eſtabliſh; We forbear at preſent to enter on a 
detail of theſe inſtitutions, becauſe the courſe of 
the narrative ſhould thereby be too much inter- 


the ſequet. 
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perfection, and inforcing the obſervance of them. 
In this he met with much oppoſition, and diſ- 


FS 


"oe. 
ts his regolayions;: than he hat done: wiſdom in ues 
u- viſing them. 5 
0 A having pur-the: Guiſhing hand: to kis 
It work, and-taſted of the pleafure of: ſeeing his i in- 
n- ſtitutions firmly eſtabliſhed, and his co 
ce 
15 tention of conſulting the oracle, Whether any fur- 
je ther improvement were neceſſarx, and N 
15, "oF their ſolemn promiſe to obferve them till his re- 
r- turn. On arriving at, Delphos, he was: aſſured 
b by the prieſteſs, that while Sparta kept his laws 
>. in obſervance;ſhe- thould.be the moſt illuſtrious and 
2: happy city in the world, Lyeurgus tranſmitted 
— this reſponſe to Sparta; and conſidering. his 
K plan to be now entirely. completed, he died a vor- 
WW funtary- deaths. by taining 4 all. yoariſhe 
. ment. | 
- The reformation- of the- | government | 
e- by Lycurgus, is reckoned a . ſecond: revolution 
* there. For the future, therefore, we are to conſider 
f that ſtate as a republic, in which the l were 
no more than the principal magiſtrates. 
85 Hiſſtorians place the birth of Homer not many, 
= | years Prior to that of Lycurgus. Rf 
Soon after the death of Lycurgus,: a a war ha- War 
| ning brake out. betreen the. Lacedemoniags en ee. 
b Argives 8 


eeeded tobe par bet place, eſcorted 1 1 N 
ber of armed men, and there explained to enten 


rupted; inn enen en 1 I9 in | 


| Lycurgus: was altnoſt entirely employed, FAR k 
the — of his life, in bringing his laws: 2 


played, perhaps, no leſs fortitude and prudence. 
in prevailing with his fellow-citizens to ſubmit to 


aceuſtomed to execute them, he declared his in- 3 


5 
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Arxgives about a ſmall territory called Thyres 

A rr. 
citizens, agreed to terminate the diſpute by 30g 
choſen men of _ es = 1 3 
e accordingly, fought ſo Y, 
—— all killed on the ſpot except three, cya 
of whom were Argives, and the third: a Lacede · 
monian, named Orthrades, As both parties 
claimed the victory, a general battle enſued, in 

which the Lacedemonians remained the con 

duerors. Orthrades, diſdaining to — oh the 
reſt of his fallow-ſolditrs, -killed. hinaſels- on the. 
field of battle. 

Eben This year e one as, the Lane 

. _ monian ings, eſtabliſhed the Ephort r ; 
3361. er, rather the common people, provoked: by the 

5 8 under N they groaned, pr 


with that king to give them choſe magiſtrates as 


Leak. eee eee nd of the 


Firſt The 1. about rhe ſame time, der 
an war. i= clared war againſt the. Meſſenians, for having: 
violated ſome Lacedemonian young women, who- 

had. gone, according to cuſtom, to pay their de · 
votions at a temple on the confines-of: both ſtates. 

In revenge of this inſult, the Lacedemonians, un · 

der the command of Alemenus, ſurprized the 

town of Amphea by night, and put all the inha 
bitants to the ſword. The Meſſenians were not 

at that time in a ſituation to make repriſals; but 
about four years after, they marched into Laco · 

nia under the command of their king Euphaes, 
and came to an engagement. with- the Lacedemo-- 

Wang, £0 to.which the might alone put an end; 
Next year the Lacedemonians | todk' the field, 

after binding themſelves by oath, not to return 

to Sparta till they ſhould reduce every place in 

the Poſſeſien of the Meſſenians. A battle enſued, 

in which: both parties fought with ſuch obſtinacy, 

that fatigue obliged them to ſeparate by mutual 
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double calamity of a war and z plague „ aſſem- 


ſummit of a hilh, and ſent to conſult the oracle at 


rate extremity. The oracle returned for an- 
fwer, that they muſt ſacrifiee to the gods a virs 


ede: gin of royal blood; and Ariſtodemus, a Meſſeni- 

a an of royal extraction, in obedience to the divine 

. command, offered up his own, daughter. About 

-0N- ¶ the: ſame time a bloody battle happened in the 

the neighbourhood of Ithome, where the Meſſenians 

the ed prodigies of valour to reſcue the /body 
5 of their king Euphaes, who had fallen covered 


* 
wy 
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Jour, as the perſon that had behaved: with the 
greateſt bravery 
place of Euphaes, who died of his wounds. Afe 
ter this, Ariſtodemus having come to another en- 
gagement with the Lacedemonians, defeated 


together with 300 Spartans more, he put to death 
in cold blood. The Lacedemonians, apprehen- 


Sparta all the ſoldiers army 
after the taking of that oath, to cohabit with the 


ary connection were diſlinguiſned by the 
Ae 0 Parthenians; who, as ſoon as they 
were able to carry arms; of their own accord ba» 


Leemann Tarentum in Italy, + = 


which a party of the latter attacked the:Lacede- 
monians from an ambuſcade, put them to-fli +4 
and procured: their countrymen the victory. 


the, flower of theit were, they, nevertheleis, — 
y EO * 


293 9294 


bled at Ithome, a ſtrong place ns. rs on the 
Delphos about the means of relief in this:deſpe- 


with wounds in the fight, and were at laſt ſueceſſ 
ful. Here Ariſtodemus obtained the prize of va» _ 


„and was like ways choſen king in 
them, and took their king Theopompus, whom, 


five leſt their families ſhould fail in the mean 
time, by their long abſence from home, in con» n- 
ſequenee of the oath they had taken, ſent back to 


wives of thoſe that remained. The iſſue of this 


eee eee eee ee 


Four years after, a general action enſued: be- 1 
| keen the Eacedemomans. and Meſſenians, in 


though the Spartans had loſt in this — 
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ſiege to Ithome. Arxiſtademus ſeeing | his com 
rymen reduced to che jaſt extremity, killed hn 
- ſelf in deſpair on the tomb of his — 
The reſt of ehe Plekaniams, after — 
utmoſt miſeries of famine,” were alt to 
eupitulate. 9 
part of them flaves. r prey. Are 
their grounds; but a good many of them made 
their eſcape, andtook-reſuge among different nw, 
| Ania war _ of e e e 
—— S155” anne neee 
Second The — altar iendaribgt« a 
Meſſeni- monian ycke for thirty years, grew at laſt weary 
A. M. of it, and reſolved to attempt the recovery of: 
3320, their liberty. For this purpoſe they put them 
* * ſelves. under the command of Ariſtomenes, 4 
young man af extraordinary - bravery, and great 
{kill in the art of war, and under his conduq 
vanquiſhed their enemies i in ſeveral engagements. 
The Lacedemonians being hard preſſed, conſult 
eld the oracle, who adviſed them to beg a general 
of the Athenians. Theſe not chuſing to give, 
them a man of great merit, ſent them one 
tteus a poet. — X — 
fairs not at all mended by this expedient; and 
after being beat in ee Wee battles, they 
reſolved to return to Sparta: But this reſolution 
was oppoſed by yrtena; vrho, in order to rouſe 
| their: tem ſome verſes that he 
mad compolecl with great care. Theſe verſes 
were ſo ſpirited, and well calculated to inſpire 
bravery and a contempt of danger, that they ani- 
mated the Eacedemonians to the higheſt pitch of 
martial rage, in ſo much that they required 
5 3 led againſt the ene- 
: bloody gee obtained 2 


etreatec to: „ Monti Eira, rhe they: de- 
ended 2 —— àguinſt all the ef - 
- Forts of the Lacedemonians; but their general 

Aeiſtomenes W 8 _ amidft a croud of rw 
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"n= "i 
in tack, his. countrymen. were fo diſcouraged by! > CE OE 
10 death, and ſo weakened by — — „„ . 
the Wgagements with the Lacedemonians, that they = 

ſtto were at laſt overpowered. Thoſe of their num 

el ber chat fell into the hands of the enemy,. were nt 

ak duced to the condition of Helots,. The: reſt; 

ade ering their country ruined. paſt all hopes of res 

nz, WMecovery, retired to Sicily, and there founded a 

ons eity, called at firſt Meſſene, and afterwards Mei- 

„ana. Their laft brave general, Ariſtomenes, was _ 
de. che ſworn enemy of the a pere 1 7 = 
ary red, their conſtant en : . "I 
* | We have ed obſerved, 8 ne 

23 aboliſhed at Athens under- the children of 1 | 


nd governors called Archons ſet up in place of 


as the prince. Theſe were the principal magiſtrates 
is, of the republic, and were bound to govern the I 
il Wſkate according to the eſtabliſhed laws; In the oo 
ra] beginning they enjoyed their office for: life, ncg 
* re. was the firſt who was inveſted with that > co 


dignity. Afterwards, upon the death of Alm. 


1 on, the people created nine Archons, and conſin- 

nd ed their authority to the ſpace of ten years. 

er The chief of them was called Eponnmus Archon; 7 
on and the year was diſtinguiſtied by his name; unn. 
fk der ſuch an Archon, for example, was ae; 355 
* ſuch a battle: The ſecond was called King: : | 
ne BY The third Polerrarchus - And: the contain ep Sol 
re dore the general name of Theſmothatee, W En 
ry Such a limited authority as that veſted in 1 
of che Archons, was inſufficient to curb men of ſo 

4 Wturbulent a diſpoſition. The Athenians, ac- 

2 cordingly;. were for ſeveral years diſtracted by 

+ Wh controverſies and factions: For having as yet no 

n witten laws; they diſagreed about almoſt: every 

- bpoint both of religion and government. Cylon | Cylon. 

c. wok advanta theſe troubles, and ſeized the 

1- ccitadel; but the Athenians at nee means to 

% ed his ee e eee 
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2% Haring learned by:experience, that real liber. 
conſiſts in a due:dependence:on-laws and 


derty 
government, the Athenians reſolved to put an end 


to theix diſſenſions: For this purpoſe they caſſ 
* eyes on one of their Archons named Draco, 


"a citizen of exemplary. virtue, and the moſt ris 


gid ſeverity of manners, but whoſe extreme ri 
gour, in point of government, bordered on inhy- 
manity. This man being choſen by the Athens 


ans to. be their lawgiver, from a zeal to ſtop the 


- Kcentiouſneſs of their manners, fell into the op- 
poſite extreme, and made death the puniſhment 


of the moſt trivial offences, even of idleneſs and 
indolence. On this account the laws of Draco 


Vere ſaid to have been wrote not with ink, but 
with blood; and their exceſſive ſeverity. procur- 


ed them the fate of all violent inſtitutions, for 
they quickly fell into diſuſee. 


At length aroſe a man worthy to e 


laws to the Athenians. This was the famous 


Solon, a native of Salamis. Having lately re- 


ſtored the Athenians to the government of that 
iſland by a ſtratagem, he had by that exploit 
great reputation; and his integrity, wif 


| dom, knowledge in the ſcience of government, 
but above all, the mildneſs of his diſpoſition, ſoon 


procured him the eſteem of his fo lew-citizens, 


The Athemians, therefore, pitched on him to re- 
ſtore tranquillity in their city; created him Ar- 
cChon extraordinary, and inveſted. him with full 
authority to make ſuch reformation in the go; 


vernment as he ſhould judge neceſſary. The un- 
limited power with which he was intruſted mi ight 


have conducted him to the throne; but his vir - 
tue and moderation would not permit him to- 


give way to the temptation, * 


Solon applied himſelf with 8 care and d. 
ligence to diſcharge the truſt r 
ſettled the public government & 


a more ſteady 


foundation, — deviſed for the Athenians a body 


of excellent laws, Of. his eee ſo far as 
5 | w_ 


oſed 1 in him. He 
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they regar ts "die eaten we ſhall | 
2 ſpeak at ſome length; but his ea 
vate laws neither fall within our province or deſign. 

After having publiſhed. his laws, and bound 
the citizens by oath to the abſervance of them 
Solon left Athens for the ſpace of ten years, both ; 
with a view that his inſtitutions might, in the 
mean time, take deep root, and that _ ht a- 
void the daily complaints and difficultics arted 
to him about their execution and interpretation. 
In this interval he travelled. into Egypt, and vi- 
ſited Crœſus king of Lydia. That prince made : 
an oſtentatious diſplay of his vaſt wealth and 

magnificence, to excite the admiration of Solon, 
bat had the mortification to ſee: them beheld: by 
the philoſopher with the moſt ſtoical indifference, . 
and could not draw from him the ſmalleſt com- 
pliment on that. account; Solon only obſerving. 
to him, that no man could certainly boal of * 8 
happineſs till the inſtant of his death. 

During the abſence of Solon, great 3 
were e e at Athens by three factions form- 
ed under three different: heads ;. Megacles. Piſi- piſiſtra- 
ſtratus, and Lycurgus. Megacles was extremely cus. 
powerful by. his wealth, being the ſon of Aleme- 
nus, whom King Crœſus had SEO with riches, 
and having- _— che daughter of Cliſtenus, 
ane of the moſt opulent princes of Greece: Piſi- 
ſtratus, by the mildneſs of his behaviour, his af 


fability, and his great liberality towards the 


poorer citizens, had acquired the higheſt popu- 
larity: But his winning behaviour was no more 
than an artful cover to his moſt ambitious de - 
ſigns. Solon found things. in this ſituation on his 7 
return to Athens. * 

Piſiſtratus, the better to effeQuate. bs 8 | 
employed one of the moſt ſingular, and baſeſt 
ſtratagems: For, having wounded himfelf in ſe- 
veral parts of his body, he was carried all.cover- 
ed with blood to the market place, where he told 
the be peoples that he * ſuffered this cruel treat- 

1 mat 
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ment from the enemies he Rad created bie c 
by his zeal for the good of the republic. The 
populace, moved by his ſtory and his appearance, 
. roſe in his favour, overpowered the oppoſite fac- 
tions, and appointed a guard for his perſon of 
fifty men. With the aſſiſtance of theſe, and of 2 
far greater number of his own creatures whom 
he armed, Piſiſtratus firſt ſeized the xitadel, and 
ſoon after made himſelf miſter of the whole city, 
Solon, after in vain upbraiding Piſiſtratus with 
the injultice of his uſurpation, me the people with 
their cowardice and folly, retired from Athens, 
overwhelmed with grief, and went to paſs the 
remaining part of his life in the iſland of Cyprus; 
but ſorrow, at ſeeing the oppreſſion of his coun- 
try, foon put 4 period to his days; and he died 
the firſt year after his retirement, at the age of 
bo "Solon certainly oſſeſſed a (philoſophical 
ſpirit, and was animat 25. with an extraordinary | 
zeal for the republican form of government: But 
his ſyſtem was fundamentally faulty, in ſo far as 
it threw all the power into the hands of the mul - 
titude, whom the event of Piſiſtratus's operations 
ſhewed to be moſt eaſily led aſtray by an 
artful deſigning man. It muſt, however, be al- 
lowed, hart he gave the Athenians; who had been 
bred up in the greateſt licentiouſneſs, the beſt no- 
tions of order, law, and Juttice, of which they 
were perhaps capable, 
Solon was cotemporary with the Wees wiſe 
men of Greece, and was himſelf accounted one 
of their number. The names of the other {ix 
were, Thales, Bias, Pittacus, Cleobulus, Perian- 
der, and Chilo. They were honoured with the 
title of wiſe men on account of their having been 
all legiſlators, in ſome degree or other, and of 
their having delivered the general marims of 
morality i in "hore Laconic ſentences. TD, 
Piſiſtratus enjoyed his ill got tyranny hx no 
longer fpace than three years, Megacles and Ly- 
-curgus having umted their Cons, and 1 
wy 
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ed his de s; But Negseles d. ſoon POR 
jealous | of his rivals power, offered his daughter 
in marriage to Piſiſtratus, and the ſovereign au- 
thority along with her. Piſiſtratus accepted 
the offer, and Lycurgus. was expelled. But 
Piſiſtratus, in order the more effectually to 
ſecure the popular approbation, reſolved to 
make his reſtoration appear as the immediate 
eſfect of divine interpoſition; and for that 
purpoſe prevailed on a woman of a, fine ma- 
jeſtic figure to play the part of Minerva on the 
occaſion, and in that character to announce his 
arrival. The woman, accordi agly, aſſuming the 
dreſs in which that goddeſs was uſually repre- 
ſented, and appearing all of a ſudden in the 
midſt of the city, mounted on a magnificent cha- 
riot, acted her part to perfection, and proclaimed 
aloud, that ſhe, Minerva, was juſt about to bring 
back Piſiſtratus. The people regarded this piece 
of roguery as a divine mandate, and received the: 
tyrant with the utmoſt joy. I 
a Hipparchus and Hippias, es Fs of Piftratns: 
by a former marriage, Fe ava leſt their 
eue by his preſent wife might ſupplant them 


in the ſucceſſion to the tyranny, artfully inſtilleadd 


into the mind of their father injurious ſuſpicions 
of their ſtepmother. Megacles, in order to ſup- 
port his dau ghter, bribed” the greater part of 
the Athenians, induced them to revolt, and 
forced: Piſiſtratus to fly a — time, and to 
take refuge in the iſland of Eubœa, where he 
lived with his family eleven years. By that time 
his ſon Hippias, a man of an active intriguing 
diſpoſition, having prevailed on ſeveral maritime 
tons to declare in his father's favours, Piſiſtratus 
ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head of a conſiderable 
body of troops, by-whoſe. aſſiſtance he ſurprized 
the city of Athens, at a time when he was leaſt 


expected, and entered it as its conqueror. 


J0o eſtabliſh his authority, he thought it 5 = 
- ſary. to accc mph. 1 the deſtruction ö thoſe Who | 
"SIR. 7 "KY ſupported” 


„„ The” HrisTo IS r 


| ipported the party of Megacles:: But after a- 
ving removed out of the way all who had power 


and inclination to oppoſe him, he applied him- 
ſelf to efface the remembrance of his cruelties; 


and it mult be acknowledged, that the mildnel 


and juſtice of his after adminiſtration made a- 


mends, in a great meaſure, for his former erimes;. 
for from that time he applied his power to the 
beſt of purpoſes. His natural talent of eloquenee 
| "was of great fervice to him in 
| blic affection, and lulling the Athenians into. a 
' forgetfulneſs of their former liberty.” He ſtudied 
by every method to acquire popularity, particu- 
larly by throwing his gardens open to all the 


ming the pu- 


eitizens; and upon the whole, he juſtthed the 


- faying of Solon, that he would have been the 
beſt Giza of Athens, if he had 1 not been the moſt 
ambitious. He ended his days in peace, — 
trauſmitted to his children the foverignty mn 
ed by him, which he had enjoyed wig e 

the ſpace of thirty- three years, and 


0 laſt ſeventeen years of chat period, had ares 


—— _ Having ꝓrocured a fleet of 100 Vet. 
f he "rele nl formbdabls bock fre Bo- | 


3 in the utmoſt peace and tranquillity. * | 


Hipparchũs and Hippias his ſons ſhared the king - 


dom between them, and lived in perfect g ood under - 
ſtanding 7 other; Hipparehice,” as eldeſt 
brother, enjo the chief honours. This man 
inherited his 1 fat er's extraordinary love for the 
ſeiences; and in order by the charms of poetry 
to inſpire the Athenians with a taſte for letters 
and the poliſhed manners, which are a natural 
conſequence of knowledge, Invited to: his court 
Anacreon and Simonides. According to Plato, 
the tranquilttity and happineſs that prevailed dur- 
ing his reign” revived the idea 57 the en 


. age.” 


" Aboutirhs: Mee ume Pol yerates uſurpecd the 


. ſovereign power at Samos, RA ſacrificed” his own 


brother to his deſire of occupying the regal dig- 


Tore 


W 
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rope and Alla, and warſtonly, oppreſſed beth dis: 
ſubjects and neighbours. - Sparta, by its wavlike 
exploits, was now regarded. as the -principal-te 
public of Greece: Its therefore Was 
implored againſt the tyranny of. Polycates 1 and 
as the Spartans profeſſed themſelves the enemies 
of every ſpecies of tyranny ang oppreſſion the 
thought themſelves bound, in honour to cheecx 
the progreſs of the tyrant. With this view t hex 
fitted out a fleet, made a. deſcent upun the iſland i a 
of damos, and laid ſiege to the town: But their 
enterprize miſaarried a and aſter beiug nepulſeli 
in repeated aſſaults, they were: at laſt obliged to 
relinquiſi the undertaking and feturn; home. 
Polyerates, a little while after, fell into the hands 
of the Perſians; and Was by. them cruciſied. E- 


- aces; ſucceeded} him in the tyranny; but the 
4 ee eee pee e | 
5 La their liberty. 

Ex Hippias, after reigning ei eee at: - ih 


- 


chens, became at laſt — and deſpotic i The: © 
4 Athenjans, therefore, grew: weaty of his tyran - 5 
: ny, and formed a conſpiracy againſt him and his. 
. brother The faction of the: Alemecnides; ſop 
” WH called from their leader Megarles-the fon -of-Ale-- 
menus, were the ketnentem and principal: actors 
» Wh in this: <oufpiracy..; Harmodius- And Ariſtogiton, 

= both 7 IG. = * -and mutually connected 
by friendſhip, reſolved to revenge a affront o- 
5 tered to the daughter 0fcthe!: former: by. Hippar- - 
1 . vhd had obliged her to retire. rum: at pu 
2 blic proceſſion ar which he onght tu ha, J k 
carrying a:baſket of: flowers. in 
# would ſatisfy the reſentment of these two men | | 
than the depoſition of the tyrants: Having con- - . 
certed the proper- meaſures: for their enterprize, 3 
1 they ſecretly imparted their plan to a ſaall num 
ber of the citizens; andi fixed the day ioftexegur - 
tion to be the feaſt of Panathenea When Hl che 
2 citizens wore artis. They accordingly attacked - = 
6 IT 8 But . Sh 
3 -: © Nantly; 


_ 


8 5 The 11S T0 R of 


TOE FOTO to death. _ 
Raving eſcaped the fate his brother, bethouglt 
— himſelf of the beſt means for ſecuring his life far 
che future: And, in the firſt place, he put to the 
torture the accomplices of the murderers of his 
brother, to force them to diſcover the other cir. 
\cumftances of the plot. On this occaſion a Wo-| 
man called Lionna; who had been very in 

| connected with Harmodius, behaved with the ut- 
wmoſt h ſupported with à courage in- 
finitely ſuperior to what might have been expected 
-from:her-:ſex-the-moſt-:crueFtorments +.and- left 

_  - the violence of the torture . ſhould: at laſt make 
ber utter what ſhe choſe to conceal, eut out 
her own tengue. The Athenians afterwards e- 

rected to her memory a ſtatue without à tongue. 
Several citisens were ſacrificed to the ſuſpicions 

of Hippias, who. obliged all the partiſans of che 
faction of the Alcmeonides to fly from Athens. 
rde Alemeonides; in che mean time, were very 

* active in eontriving means for bringing themſelves. 
back! - With this view they were fo. lucky as to 
engage in their intereſts, by very liberal preſents, 

dhe prieſteſs of Delphos; who, as often as- the 
LTacedemonians came to conſult her, or to im- 

- plore her interceſſion with the gods in their be- 
:half,oconftanthy-- anfwered them, That they 

les 1 tyranny of the P/ 

e fiſtogtidac;: sſtratagem had the deſired 
JJC 
and made a defcent: upon Attica; but Hippias 
having g notick of their purpoſe, had made the 
nec preparations to receive them; and on Wl 
hearing'of their being landed, he marched to op- N 
_ Poſe them, killed their commander, and put them to 
Aight-*! But this "check only ſerved to exaſperate 
the Lacedemonians the more who again re- 
turned into Arttea with 2 freſh army, defrated 
he Theſſalian which were the chief 


ag os; the eyran's army, and laid ſiege to 
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ä his. chi- 
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ie des of a ſiege, ſent them ſe- 3 
ths out ME i ey cron ei hag | 
of ſafety : But the children having fallen into 
B Fi to: pe 5 
kves, readily agreed te reſign kis-ſovereignty; 
and in conſequence . 5 
farewell to Athens, and retired. to Sigeum in 
Phrygia. Thus the Athenians recovered (their Expvlg- 
liberty, after à tyranny of fifty years duration. on of he 
They erected ſtatues' to the memory of Harmio- 3 
dius and Ariſt e 
lation, and ſet e e e SE 
ſight of them might ire citizens. with: a 3 
— violent hatred of tyranny. df e413 3 
Athens, FF 
ſhort while: For Cliſthenes and Iſagoras, both 
powerful citizens,: mutually aſpired to the chief 
eee and created two new factions: But 
Cliſthenes being richer than his rival,  caſily - 
| ht over the Populace to his unde, and Foon 
got better of his Cliſthenes made 
ſeveral alterations: in the form of government; : 
and in particular, ereated fix new tribes. It wass 
he who invented. the t of oſtraeiſm, | - 
whereby che people might ſatisfy. their jealouſ y 
againſt any citizen whom power, wealth, or 
parts ſet tos far above his ſellow- citizens, by 
baniſhing-him the city for the ſpace of ten years, | 
The name of this: puniſhment: was derived from a 
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Greek: word, ſignifying a articular. kind of ſhell, 
en which each. citizen. inſeribed his vote en duck. 
eccaſions. / 2334 3-3: 13 2 


The 3 diſcovering, i in tha, mean 
time, the trick of the . Delphic prieſteſs, and 
being already; ous of the Athenians, de- 
fired to avail of having delivered 
them from tyranny, hy aſſuming a. ſort rf 
ſuperiority over them. With this view, Cleome- 
nes king of Sparta eſpouſedthe cauſe of Iſagoras, 
who had taken refuge in that city, and procured 


55 eben _ nn But, not 
ſatisfied 


o5 
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a aussen wich-that, Damned cen 
the head of a army, expelled frum thence 700 6 
rr —— artiſans of Ch.. 
ſthenes, aud took poſſeſſion of the citadel; where, i. 
after enduring a three months ſiege by. the 4A. 
thenians, he was at laſt obliged to capitulate, ay 
daten of being allowed to depart in freedom 
with his Spartans : But all the (Athenians who WL. 1 
had aſſiſted him in this exploit were put to deatl. 
Upon this Cliſthenes and the reſt who had bem 
were recalled. Cleomenes, however, 
+ | of new exerted himſelf in favour: of Iſagoras, ani 
for that purpoſe made another incurſion into At. 
tica, being ſupported by the Beotians; but the 
Athenians chad the advantage in ſeveral adio 
chat enſued on that occaſion - 02 25,608 
The Lacedemonians ferceiving.ithe: thriving lity 
eondition of the Athenians ſince they had recoverei Wi 3 
their liberty, began to deliberate about reſtori Th 
tyranny among them, and ſetting Hippias aga ab 
on the throne. For this-purpoſe Hippias was in- che 
vited to Sparta, to aſſiſt at àn aſſembly where 
the queſtion was to be debated,” In this afſembly Wc. 
Cleomenes made a ſpeech in. fuvour of Hippias, tio 
But without any effect; Tor Soficles, the [deputy IN 
from Corinth; ſpoke after him, and fhewed ti Gr 
aſſembly, with ſuch eloquence and j 
kow unworthy. it was in ſtates who profeſſed them-Wp, 
ſelves the enemies of tyranny to undertake the the 
defence and ſupport of a tyrant, dhiar every one the 
preſent aſſented to his p,. mu 
Hippias: Hippias thus- diſappointed, retired to Arta- 10 
N der phernes, the Perſian gevernor of Sardis; and im- | 
n plored his aſſiſtance. That ſatrap, delighted bal 
Perſia, 2 
with. ſo fair an- opportunity of reducing under ti 
5 the power of his maſter Darius ſo important 2 
City as Athens, which might open an eaſy way to 
* the conqueſt of the reſt 55 Greece, LVe à very 
fla avourable reception to Hippias, and perſuaded 
Darius to ſummon the Athenians to replace im 
on the throne. But the threats of the king of 
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been bes nt 4 68 Athenians returned 
him an abſolute refuſal to comply with his demand, 
and reſolved to endure” every extremity, - -rather 
than open their gates to the © tyrant.” Hippias, 


4 berefore, may be conſidered as the firſt eauſe of 
„be quarrel between the Greeks and Perſians; 

don hough it is true, chat the latter received other 

a ſubjects of 1 of NO" we . 18 

a notice in the N | * 

* As the firſt age of Greece h nad 5 ue th it Famons 
dd likeways its poets, who devoted their talents writers 
15 o celebrate the praiſes of their country, and the who 


great men it produced; whom, by the exceſs of Ne 
ieir praiſe, they transformed from heroes in into geg a2s 
demigods. To the times of peace and tranquil- of 
lity, therefore, in this period, it ſhould'ſeem; that Grecco. 
the commencement of poetry ought to be fixed. 
Though Homer is the moſt ancient poet whole Poets. 
rorks have been tranſmitted to us, it is certainthat 
| ie art of poetry had before: his time arrived _ 
mong the Greeks to x eonſiderable ſtate of per- 


bly fetion, This is indifputably eſtabliſhed by tradi- 
* For the names of Linus, Orpheus, and. 
Wy; Muſcus, which occur fo frequently both in the 


te Greek and Latin poets and hiftoriaus, are ſuf. 
e ficient evidence of the exiſtenee of thoſe poets: 
m But as we have no opportunity of judging of 
he Bi their works, of which it is very doubtful whe- 
ne ther any remains have come to our hands, we 
naſt place Homer at che Read of the ere whoſe 
Wh vorks yet exiſt, 
Homer is 2 erally believed; and on very pro- 8 


—. 


bable to have lived before the inſtitu- A. M 
the Olympic -ames ; for otherways it is 3120. 
hardly to be i that he would have omitted 


taking any notice of thoſe games in his works, 
as they would have afforded him ſo. excellent a 
field for deſcription, an ornament of which he 
appears to have been extremely fond, His birth, 
donever, ans co be * "wid = good _— 
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reeks when beſieging 
duyſſey is che travels and adventure 
der the | 
Cicero ſays, that the works of Homer nts 


Paſſions, be lays before our 


- 


. 1 8 TOR . of * 4 2 : 


of Troy: 


N Ties l gg © M1903 ae 


bees, A eee n G0, wits 


human genius. The ſub} jet of the Iliad is the 
wrath — Achilles, . was ſo fatal to the 
Troy: That of the O0. 

es of . 1 
of Hat eit. 


then painting than poctry, ſo ſkilfu]- is he to de 
fineate, as it were, before the eyes of the reader 
the circumſtances be deſires to Hoſeride Which 


: are generally the moſt ſublime and ſtriking to be 
found in nature. Horace prefers him, on at. 
count of the knowledge and ir 


which he abounds, to che moſt {kilfut n 
Quintilian has given a very high elogium 
5 of this poet, and has "conveyed, in à few works, 


2 a juſt idea of the ſurpriſing variety of ſtyle made 


_ufe of by him. When. deſeribing loſty ad 
% important eireumſtances, his expreſſion. 1s ini 
«© mitably ſublime. —In minute, it is 'remarkably 
juſt and proper. 
.« the ſerious, and the tender tone, we are ata 


„ loſs which to admire moſt; his judgment or. bi | 


* eloquence.” Homer is peculiarly happy in 
the harmony of his numbers, and the jadicions 
arrangement of his words and periods. In the 


1 article of deſeription he is, as is already men 
tioned, rather a painter chan a poet, and in that 


particular excels all the poets that ever wrote, 
In deſcribing 


Hector and Andromache, Anger and the other 


0 _ and N pieces of; os * 
5 : p 


of acl 
; Aründel tables, in the year of the world 3120, 
that is, about 340 years after che ſiege 
ommor e ny, e De <0" 


of Homer, namely the Iliad and 0. 
Ayſſey, as che moſt valuable production of 'the 


In copiouſneſs, perſpicuitj, 


the march of an army, the maje. 
ſty of Jove, the gods fighting. the parting of 


eyes ſo many beauti · 
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be mote ingenious chan his achinery, nor 1 : 
iy” introduced. In vain Have — mo- „ 
dern writers attempted to criticiae and: find © | 
fault with his works; like the ſhadesih a picture, 
their remarks have only ſerved to make his beau- 
ties more conſpicuous. But the ſtyle of Homer 
can be truly admired in the original alone, ʒ—ᷓ— 
where he vill be found to have [employed to the* IM 
utmoſt advantage the inimitable perfections of i 
the cke fineſt language ever ſpoken by nen 
0. Homer is, beſides, highly valuable on account 
of. of the knowledge he affords us of the manners of - 
. WH thoſe early days; of the facrifices, feafts, ſieges, | 
and battles o the men of thoſe ancient times. 
de- The pureſt maxims of . morality are every "where 5 
der inculcated by him. Under the emblem of 
ich piter, he deſeribes an only and Almighty — oo 
de WY whoſe decrees are fate; who is the ſource. of all 
ac: goodneſs and happineſs ; ; and whoſe providence 
1; directs the moſt minute events "ates occur ron: 
ſs. all the univerſe. _ „„ 
Homer is uſually rte as s blind; N 5 
&, authors tell us, that he employed himſelf in wan-. T : 
ade dering through, the country in the character of : 
nd an itinerant bard : But this muſt not depreciate „ 
im- in our eyes his extraordinary merit, whereof his | 
by Wl works afford ſo high an idea ; for we there ſee 
tf, him carrying at once to the ſummit of perfec- 
ta tion the art of epic poetry, of which he is | | 
his WI 7<ckoned the firſt inventor. Homer 1 is Jultly, called W. 
in the prince of poets. 55 
ns Heſiod was nearly cotemporary with Has Reload. 
che He was born at Cumes, a city of Etolia, and e- © <D 
4. ducated at Aſcra in Beotia., Three of his per- = 
ut formances have come down to us; I/. His x 
te how and days, in which he treats of agricul- 
This piece was the model of Virgil's 
11 — - and abounds with excellent maxims, 3 
ier both with reſpect to the ſubject af which it treats, © 
tj. and to human life in general. 2dly, His Theo- 2 
an Sony, or 9 of the polls.” F his is the 
be | _ molt 
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34ʃ5 ly, The ſhield of Hercules, ſo cally 
* being a deſcription of the ſhield of that 


dero. His dalle of writing was extremely dif. 
_ -..  _ ferent from that of Homer, whoſe conſtant aim 
So was the ſublime, while that of Heſiod was the 
beautiful, Rural objects were the favourite 

12 theme of Heſiod's muſe... _ _ 


ctius. verſes, a ſpecies of poetry adapted to violent and 
vous and e, Suk very fatirical and licen- 
tious. 
= - | Alcean verſes _ derive. their name. His pieces 


and Pittacus in particular, His ſtyle, 5 
to Quintilian, was lofty, and bore a reat re- 


as 2 poet, he was likeways a brave ſoldier. . 
native of the ſame place. She invented the 
Sapphic verſes, and was honoured with the name 
of the tenth muſe. Alceus was a lover of her's; 
but his addreſſes ſeem to have been ineffeQual ; 
on the other hand, paid very little regard ta 

| her paſſionate and beautiful complaints. The 
purity of her manners was by no means an- 
ment of the paſſions. 

chorus. brought the lyric poetry to perfection. None of 


3. valued by the ancients for their gravity and dig- 


native of Icaria, a town in Attica. He is regard · 
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1 Archilochus was a native of „ Hy Lambie 


paſſionate ſubjects, were the invention of "i 
poet. Quintilian fays, that his ſtyle was ner- 


Alleus. Alceus was a native of Mytilene. From him the 
were ſevere ſatyres againſt the tyrants of Leſbos, 


ſemblance to that of Homer. Beſides merit. 
_ Sappho. Sappho was cotemporary with Alceus, and 2 


for ſhe was greatly enamoured of Phaon, who, | 


: - ſwerable to the beauty of her poetry; which is 
_ Chiefly admired on account of her ſkilful Ig: 4 


'Stefi- Steſichorus, a native of Himera in Wal 
A. M. his works have reached us; but they were much 


1 
| a 4 eſpis was cotemporary with Solon, and 2 
: T1 or el as 1 of tragedy, which before his 
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time was à ſort of greg iber bd > with ſongs i „ 
honour of Bacchus. Theſpis gave it a different 
turn. He carried about his e aj F 
cart, which ſerved them like ways for a ſtage: He 
made them beſmear their faces with the lees oo 
wine, and introduced a perſon in the intervals f 

the chorus who ſpoke a magnificent deſeription ß 

ſome extraordinary action.— This Was, in a man- . 
ner, the cradle of tragedy. e 
Simonides, a natives of Ce, one of the iſlands Simo- 
called Cyclades, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ele; nides. 

giac verſes. His anſwer to Hiero's queſtion, 


« WAT 1s GOD?” is well known. Si- 


monides at firſt deſired one day to conſider of the 
queſtion; when that was elapſed, he demanded 
two days more; then four; and fo on for a con- 
ſiderable time, always doubling the ſpace he had 
laſt requeſted. Hiero, ſurpriſed at this behavi- 
our, aſked him the reaſon of it; Becauſe,” an- 
ſwered Simonides, the more 1 meditate on che 
« ſubje& of your queſtion, the more incompre- 
„ henſible I find it. His verſes are much com- 
mended by the ancients, and * e kim 
S reputation. 5 2 . 

The origin of philoſophy, As welt as "that's & Philoſo- -- 
poetry, is likeways fixed to this period; when ſe- Pher. 
veral Greeks, whoſe diſpoſitions did not incline 5 
them to buſineſs, applied themſelves to the ſtu- 


dy of nature. Thales, a native of Miletus, and Thales. 8 

the founder of the Ionic ſect, is thought to have A. M. - 
kd the way. He learned aſtronomy of the 3354 7 
prieſts of Memphis; and was the firſt Greek that 5 
treated of 2 philoſophy : He yave" pentrat , '-— 


notions of the univerſe, and maintained, that an 
only ſupreme Intelligence regulated all its mo- 
tions: He diſtinguiſhed the ſphere into eight 
cireles; and diſcovered the cauſe of ecliples, 


Valerius Maximus tells of him, that on being 
9 whether a man could conceal his ho „ 
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: ian; Deity ? he anſwered, « How. is that 
- << poſſible, ſince he cannot conceal from him e. 
t ven his thoughts ts? - His love for ſtudy ape 


him avoid marriage. His. great knowledge pro. | 
cured him a Place among t ſeven wiſe * o 


Greece. 5 


Anazimander, his ſcholar, diſtinguiſhed the four 


P aud found out the obliquity, of the ec · 
cliptic. 


Although. theſe firſt: philoſophers did not ar- 


rive at an accurate knowledge of natural things, 


they have, nevertheleſs, - the honour of having 
pointed out the way to their followers. in; the 
. ſame tract, to attain more exact diſcoveries, 


Heracli- Herachtus was a native of Epheſus, where he | 


tus. became the founder of a ſect of philoſophers, 
We know little more of him, except that he was 
a profeſſed Miſanthrope; that he beheld. with 
pity all the actions of men; conſtantly wept for 


their miſery, and from thence obtained the name 


ol the crying philoſopher. 


; Dino 


deſire of knowledge induced him to travel thro' 
the greateſt part of the then known world; and 
jk kee journies he ſpent a very conſiderable for 


He lived in · 4 perfect indifference about 


all = events of ſife, and uſed to laugh at the 


_ folly of mankind. . His reſiding for the moſt part 


among tombs, inclined many to believe him diſ- 


ordered in Nis judgment; and the inhabitants of | 
Abdera intreated Hippocrates, the famous phy- 
ſician, to go and ſee him. Hippocrates, accor- 
dingly, paid him a viſit ; but on diſcourſing with 

him, immediately diſcovered him to be a man of | 


extraordinary knowledge - and underſtanding. 
Diogenes Laertius aſſures us, that Demecritus 


poſſeſſed a fine oat and had acquired a great 


we 1 


Fund of the 
"APPENDIX, | 


4 


| Democritus was a native. of | abders 3 in Thrace, 
beritus. and lived in the time of Xerxes king of Perſia, | 
1 As a philoſopher, he was in high eſteem. His 
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EFORE nds to ins! more intereſt- 
B ing part of our hiſtory, we have judged it 
proper th ſubjoin to this firſt book. a ſeparate and 


diſtin& account of the moſt curious particulars of 
Grecian polity and manners. which it was im- 
poſſible to interweave into the main body of the 


work, but which at the ſame time it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to be acquainted with, in order to 


the perfect underſtanding of man of the hiſto- 


rical paſſages that follow. As theſe particulars. 


have a ſtrong connection with, and ſerve to illu- 
ſtrate one another, we thought it” beſt to throw 
them altogether in an appendix. We have di- 


vided this appendix into two parts. Inthe firſt we 
ſhall ſpeak more particularly of the Spartan and 
Athenian governments : : And, in the ſecond, 

we ſhall treat in general of the education of the 


youth; of the games and ſhows; of the princi- 


pal circumſtances relating to the art of war; and 
of the moſt remarkable heap of the religion. 
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under two diſtinck heads: 1, So far as. 


ed the public government of the ſtate. 
2dlz, So far as they regarded the private lives 


of the citizens. 


The public government of Sparta eee 
by two kings, a ſenate, the people, and ephori: 
Lience it partook of the nature of each of. the 


three rie forms of e ee monarchy, 


ariſtocracy, and: democracy. 


Ide civil power of the two kings at Sparta | 
was very limited : For in time of peace they en- 
joyed little elſe than the name of kings, and were. 
truly no more than the two chief men of the ſe- 
nate. They were not at liberty by themſelves a- 
lone to undertake any public buſineſs. whatever; 
all matters of that kind being determined by a 


| xlorality of voices in the ſenate, In time of 


war, indeed, they were inveſted with an abſo- 


lute authority, in quality of generals. But they 


| Senate. 


were accountable for their management; their 
conduct was liable to inveſtigation; and their 
perſons ſubjęct to puniſhment. We may there | 
fore eaſily conceive, that the two kings of Sparta 


made but a goon figure in time of. peace. 


The ſenate was the grand inſlitution of Ly- 


curgus. It was intended to counterbalance the 


power of the kings on the one hand, and that 


of the people on tie other. It was compoſed of. 


thirty members, including the. two kings, The 


Whole legiſlative. authority was, lodged in their 


, ality of voices. IP 


hands, and every. oe” was e . a To 
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The power fine the People was by Lycurgus aſſem | 
very much confined, Their principal privilege _ of? 

was that of chuſing the members of the ſenate. 55 . 
Their aſſent indeed was neceſſary to give fandtion © „ 
to che laws; but they were not permitted 2 
reaſon or deliberate upon ſuch matters as were 
laid before them; but were obliged ſimply to ; 
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approve or reject the opinion propoſed to then 
by the ſenate, Their aſſemblies too were in 2 | : 
great meaſure- dependent on the ſenate, which ES 
might call them e or diſmiſs them at 8 
2 leaſure. | 
ed : This was the footing upon which Liyeuriys e e- 
i: ſtabliſſied the public government of Sparta; and 
ne in this ſituation it remained for about 130 years 
Ys after his death, hen. it was thought neceſſary to.» 
c deviſe ſome curb to the power of: the - "ſenate, = 
ta which appeared to be too abſolute and greut. 
n- WF For this purpoſe; therefore, the Ephori were ere- Epharis: | 
re ated in the time of King Theopompus; Thee 
e- magiſtrates were five in number; were all choſen 
a - out of the body of the people: and continued on- 
h one year in office. They bore. a. great rer: 
a femblance to the tribunes of the people. ee. | — 
of the Romans. Their authority was very great, — 


and extended. to obliging the inferior magiſtrates, 

and even the kings elves, to render an ac- , 

count of their adminiſtration; and to arreſting 

aud impriſoning the perſons both of; the ſenators 

and kings, of, which a remarkable. Inſtance e | 

pened i in the cafe of Pauſanias. „ 
The.: moſt important article reſpecting the. pri- Equal A 

vate policy of the Spartans, was the. equal diftri- divifiem> | 

bution of. the lands. Lycurgus, when be began pf =: 


it Ins reformatibn, finding zhe whole territory: of the 8 : 
| Rare in the hands of a few wealthy citizens; uſed | 


his utmoſt endeavours- to prevail with thoſe 
citizens to relinquiſh their poſſeſſions, and to 
bring about- an equal diviſion of the lands 
: among the whole members of the common- 
24 N In this arduous work he was lucky 
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| IE The HISTORY * 
e at laſt to ſucceed, The whole i f 
of Laconia. was diſtributed into 30, 00 ſhares, 
and aſſigned to the inhabitants of. the country; 
and the liberties of Sparta were, in like manner, 
divided into ooo thares, and allotted- to the in- 
habitants of the city; Each ſhare contained as | 
much ground as was judged ſufficient for the ſub- 
fiſtence of one family; which was computed to 
require about eighty: buſhels of grain, 0 a pro 


Been quantity of wine and oil. 
In order likeways to deſtroy, as far as poſſible, 


n. all pretenſions to diſtinction that might ariſe from 


an inequality in point of moveable effects, Ly- 
curgus prohibited the uſe of gold and ſilver, and 
_ obliged the Spartans to eonſine themſelves to iron 
money alone, of which the weight and ſmall in- 
_ wink value would render its: uſe extremely dif- 
flcult. By theſe means he baniſhed luxury and 
magnificence, brought riches into contempt, and 
made modeſty and ſimplicity to he honoured and | 
.. eſteemed. It is vain to pretend to reaſon about 
the rationality and expediency of theſc-eſtabliſh-. | 
ments of-Lycurgus, Jince it is certain, that while 
Sparta retained this cpntempt for riches, ſhe con- 
. tinued: powerful and glorious. _ 


5 Super- | Still farther to prevent: che deſire eBrickes, | and 


all incifements * to luxury. Lyeurgus prohibited 


dar the practice of all ſuperffuous and unneceſſary 


arts at Sparta; und all public ſhows, that he] 


* ©," - eitizens, might not be accnſtomed to-ſights con- 
demned- by the laws, nor liſten to the juſtifica- - 


tion of crimes and irregular paiſions. In place of 
ſuch occupations and amiſements, hunting and 


ES badily exerciſes were encouraged, and conſtituted} | 
| Bu the ordinary buſineſs of the Spartans, | 3 


To complete this fyſtem of equality that Ly- b 
_ eurgus. deiited:to.eftabliſh among his countrymen, } 
his laſt and moſt effectual inſtitution was: that of 
the public tables, at which the whole: body of 
citizens, rich and poor promiſcuouſly, were obli- 
8 eat * ame diet. * one of moo 
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| tables contained- fifteen. ; perſons, each of mhaws 

furniſhed a certain quantity of the | requiſite pro- 

viſions. A buſhel of flour, eight - meaſures. me - 

wine, five pounds of cheeſe, two pounds and a 

half of figs, together with a ſmall ſum of money 

for cooking the victuals, was the monthly contri- 
bution of every member. No new member could. 
be admitted to any of thoſe tables without the 
conſent of the whole company. From their en- 
tertainments all delicate and luxurious diſhes were 

baniſhed; their ordinary and maſt eſteemed fare 
being a ſort of; black broth: 

Ijzis laſt regulation met with much 5 
and occaſioned an inſurrection, in which Lycur- 
gus had one of his eyes Knocked. ont : But the- 

entleneſs with. which | he treated. the author of 
gen misfortune, very much increaſed. the public 
eſteem for him; and the regulation at laſt took 
place. The public tables ſoon became ſo ma- 
ay ſchools. of temperance and inſtructiam to. che 


youth, 
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extraordinary, perhaps, and the ni 
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work and baſis of his whole ſyſtem of govern-- 
have preceeded not only che birth, but even the 


g | cuſtomed to à courfe- of. hardy: and laborious ex- 
erciſes, proper for ſtrengthening and invigorating. 
dle body, fuck; as. wreſtling, running, and throw-- 
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But of all tlie inftiturionsof Lycurgas, the _— Educa-- 
wile, were tion of 


thoſe that regulated the education of the chil- 9. the chil>. > | 
dren, which he juſtly. regarded, as the ground: m_ 


ment. His care, in that reſpedt,. may be. ſaid to © 


conception. of the. children, by. the ſtrict attention 
he beſtowed on procuring them healthy and vi- 
gorous mothers. Fer this purpoſe the Spartan 
young women were from their earlieſt years ac-— 


ing the javelin. Theſe, exerciſes, too, inſpired 


them with a ſpirie of emulation and heroiſm, and. 
improved their minds no leſs than their bodies. 


A Hence the ſofter ſex, which in the modern na- 


tons inhabiting our hemiſphere, would deem to be 
W actuated FUR A deſire of wand orna- 
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3 The HISTORY +: 
ment and dreſs, eee ee e, | 
of the other ſex, at Sparta aſpired at the moſſ 
_ manly accompliſhments. Their education there 
rendered them 2 of the moſt heroic vir. | 
tues; and that to ſuch a de 2 that the love f 
their country often extinguithed the powerful ties 
of natural affection. The mother who heard that 
ber ſon had fallen in the ſervice of his country, 
 amxioully examined the body to ſee whether he 
F behind; in the 
firſt caſe ſhe rejoiced, in the latter ſhe wept. 
Nor were the Spartan maidens permitted o 
receĩve huſbands till they arrived at the flower of 
their age. An inſtance of fingular wiſdom in 
their excellent lawgiver. His ſagacity was no leſt 
eonfpicuous in contriving things ſo, that their 
marriages were all clandeſtine, and rather a rape 
than a formal conjunction. By theſe means the 
interviews between the new married couple were 
few, difficult, and ſhort. Hence ene in 
7 their pleaſures. _ | 
Every child, ben dern; was ui by the | 
© oldeſt men of its tribe, who, if they thought nt 4 
co delicate and: weak, condemned it to die. It 
zs obſervable, that the Spartan children were ne- 
ver wrapped in ſwadling cloaths, and yet were al! 
remarkably ſtraight, well proportioned, and beau- 
tiful. Their nurſes were reckoned very careful 
and ſkilful, and on that account were eagerly | 
fought after by the principal people in the other 
ſtates of Greece. It 3 Meat Akcibizd. 
was ſuckled by a | 
| As the education of the children Seas accounts. 
cd too important à concern to be intruſted to the 
Parents, who, by an abſurd and ill. judged fond- 
neſs, often ruin them, the ſtate took that matter 
2 into its own hands; At the age there- 
ſeven years, the children were taken from 
6 3 parents, and diſtributed into different. claſſes, 
A where they were inured to a hardy life, by being 
5 * expoſed. to the extremitizs of cold and Tz 
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liged to lis barefoot. with their heads ſhank 
= uncovered, and accuſtomed. to the greateſt 5 
ſimplicity and temperance in their diet. 5 
At the age of twelve they were removed into 
another claſs, where they underwent a more ſe- 
vere. diſcipline ſtill. There they learned obedi 
ence to the laws and magiſtrates, and reverence' 0 | + * 
| tawards: their old men. To infpire them with 
bravery, and render them expert at the exereiſs 
of war, they were made to fight with one ano- 
ther, In theſe conteſts they uſed to contend nag 
with ſuch fury and obſtinacy, as often to have _ 
ſome. of their members diſabled, and ſometimes + 7 
even to be killed. To make them adventurous A 
and cunning, they were allowed to ſteal whatever „ xc 
they pleaſed, either from the gardens or publie 
halls of entertainment, provided they accompliſh- „ 
ed the theft without being detected; but When 
caught in the fact, they werẽ puniſhed. It was: 
kkeways accounted. a worthy accompliſument in 
je Spart: id a e 
complaining, at à certain feaſt in honour of Diana,  _. 
the moſt ſevere whipping, even/ till the blood fol- „ 
jowed the ſtroke. Their underſtandings were 
cultivated more by the converſation of the wiſeſt 
citizens, than by ſtudy and reading. They were wt 
particularly taught to give their anſwers in the - 
feweſt words poſſible: Hence conciſeneſs, either 
in ſtyle or converſation, has obtained the name of 
Laconiciſme, - By theſe means a. ſingle ſyllable of- 
= ſerved 8 the en for an an- 
. e 
The love rer congery: was the chief - . ED 
ment with. which. they laboured to infpire their 2 
youth; and the ſcience of war was almoſt their _ : 
only. ſtudy. For it appears to have been the in- 9 
tention of Lycurgus to form a nation : of ſoldiers, . 
not indeed that Acker might indulge themſelves in 
à ſpirit of conqueſt, "Fg by that means give way 
to ambition and injuſtice, which he evidently. 
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bs l ebe, but t thay they might. be | 
able to maintain the peace liberties of their 
native country againſt turbulent and ambitions | 
_ neighbours. Ther firſt and principal leſſon in 
the art of war, was, never to fly, let the enemy 
.” outnumber them ever ſo much; but either 70 dit 
or conquer. "Thoſe who fled in any engagement, 
were rendered infamous for ever, and might be 
inſulted by any perſon with impunity. Another | 
. fingular, but very political maxim obſerved by 
the Spartans in war was, never to purſe a yan- 
iſhed enemy beyond the field of battle. For 
is reaſon their adverſaries being fure of finding 
lafety in flight, were induced to fight with leſs | 
obſtinacy. War, inftead of a hardſhip, was by 
the Spartans confidered as a recreation ; for. 
then, and at no other time, was the extreme ri 
gour and ſeverity of their uſual courſe of life i 
A ESO meaſure relaxed. | 
k So extraordinary a Spie lden attracted the ad- 
miration of their neighbours, as well as of 
ſtrangers; and Sparta acquired à ſort of empire 
over all Greece. The other ſtates, when at war, 
reckoned it a fingular advantage to obtain a 
Spartan for their general, and paid him the molt 
i Perfect obedience. 
Mioſt of the ancient philoſophers were of op 
nion, that the government of Sparta approached 
the neareſt of any to perfection, as comprehend- 
ing all the advantages, and excluding all the diſ- 
advantages of the other forms of government. 
So far is certain, that while the inſtitutions of 
Lycurgus were maintained in their full vigour in 
Sparta, no ſedition ever broke out there; no 
private man poſſeſſed himſelf by violence of the | 
ſupreme” power; and no king aſſumed more 
authority JH the laws TITS... 5 
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| creaſed to twelve. The 
admitted to the rank of citizens, nor intitled to any 


form of eee in the rag republic, an form 

it is abſolutely neceſſary to know diſtinctly the of go- 

different members whereof it was compoſed. Werse, 
The inhabitants af Athens were dudinguiſbed ib. 

into three. different ranks; the FR_ 35 the tants of 

ſtrangers; the ſlaves.  _ Athens. 
Thoſe only were naturally aitinens,. who were Citizens 

born of Athenian parents, both free. Foreigners 

indeed might become citizens: by the indulgence 

of the people, who had the power of c g 

that honour on ſuch as had rendered ſignal ſfer= 

vice to the ſtate. All the citizens were by Ce- 

crops diſtinguiſhed into four tribes; each = theſe 


tribes conſiſted of three diviſions; and each of 3 1 


theſe diviſions was ſubdivided into thirty fami- 

lies. About 100 years after Solon, this diviſion == 
of the citizens was altered by Cliſthenes, who 
increaſed the number of tribes to ten; in which 
ſituation they continued till the time 2 Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, when they were further in- 
g men were not 


of the powers or privileges by them enjoyed till 
the age of twenty years, when, after ſwearing in 
the moſt ſolemn manner never to fly from battle, 
to defend their country to their. laſt breath, 
and to advance its honour and glory with all 
their might, they were inſeribed in the liſt of Citi. 
zens. The whole power of government was ex- 
cluſively confined to 42 citizens alone. 
Such ſtrapgers as ſettled at Athens, either e 

the ſake of COMMErCe, or for any other conve-gere. 

. "of a niency, 
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—_ nene, — — put themſelves under 3 | 

| 5 ' .__ tection. of ſome citizen. They wary ile to 

. pay a tax to the ſtate; were ſubje& to the laws; | 

© px ed F Is 

Slave. The third ctaſs conſiſted” of two 8 1, 

—_— The /ervants, who, though free by birth, were 

3 - conſtrained through poverty to gain a Kvelihood | 

r flaves, properly ſo. called; who. were either pri | 

= ſioners taken in war, or were purchaſed with 

mma-oney. The laſt lived in a ſtate of abſolute de. 

3 pendence on their maſters, and were accounted 

part of their property. When treated with W 

_ cruelty, they had a right to complain +0 the pro- 

per , and on proving what they al- 
ledged, their maſters were -obliged to diſpoſe +a 

them. A certain proportion of their gains was 

- appropriated to their own uſe : They might 

purchaſe their liberty, 3 contrary to the 

Pleaſure of their maſters: And their maſters 

might voluntarily ſet chem at liberty whenever | 

_ _ they thought proper. 

| Public We have ſeen in the preceding par of this | 

| ere hiſtory, that the Athenians were at firſt ruled by 

Bolon. Kings: We have ſeen them upon the death of 

| | = Codrus aſſerting their liberty, taking the whole | 

=—_ .: - -- power of goverament into their own hands, and 

1 fetting up principal magiſtrates of their own | 

creation, called Archons: We haye ſeen them 


R limiting ſtill more and more the power of thoſe Will 0 
N Archons; firſt reducing the duration of their of- 
. den years, inſtead of conferring it for life, int 
as at firſt; and e en eac 
ſpace of one year. MW ric 

| Senſible at laſt of the numberleſs Jacodvenicn- to 
„„ os attending this unſettled ſtate of government, Th 
they unanimouſly, empowered Soloa to make Wl wh 
ſuch alterations and improvements in it as he ver 
ſhould judge proper, and to hring the manner of Wl the 
_ proceeding in their public deliberations: to a mY ſem 
and certain an | | tua 
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tion of the pgople with whom he had to deal, 


| Solon accepted of the office with reluctance. 


- 


Naturally averſe himſelf to deſpotic ſway, and 
inclined to the free and equal rule of a well re- 
gulated democracy, knowing perfectly at the 
ſame time the impoſſibility of reconciling the 


Athenians to any other mode of ſuhjection, he 
deviſed for them a form of government purely 


many dangers and imperfections incident to that 


ſyſtem, he endeavoured, by every poſſible pre- 


caution, to obviate them . as far as was in his 
r WET, 
Solon would willingly have begun his admi- 
niſtration by eſtabliſhing at Athens the ſame e- 
quality in point of fortune that prevailed at 
Sparta; but foreſeeing the folly and danger 

ſuch an attempt in his circumſtances, he re- 


| ſolved to take a middle courſe, and to procure an 


very a great number of citizens, whoſe exceſlive 


debts had obliged them to part with their free- 


popular: But as he was well acquainted with the 


debts. 


dom; and at the ſame time ſtruck at the root f 
| moit of the commotions that had of late diſturbed. 


the ate, which were produced by the rigour of 
the richer fort of citizens in exacting their debts, 


and the refractory diſpoſition and inability of the 


Solon next proceeded to rank all the citizens Citizens 
into four. claſſes, in proportion to the wealth of diſ in- 


each, The firſt, three claſſes comprehended the £ _ = 


richer citizens, who alone were to be promoted 
to all the offices of truſt or dignity in the ſtate : 


© tailcSe 


The fourth claſs contained the poorer citizens, 


who, though excluded on account of their po- 
verty from all poſts and employments, had never- 
theleſs the privilege of voting in the public af 


ſemblies, which, as we ſhall by and by ſee, even- 


tually threw into * hands the whole pr: 


ho he nit rer of 1 


Public 
aſſem- 
blies. 


ter which the preſident explained to them the 


bf the ſtate. Afterwards too, this chin) of 
the poorer ſort from public offices, was aboliſhed 
by the interpoſition of Ariſtides, and full liberty 
granted to every the meaneſt citizen, of arriving 
at any office whatever. 

Solon next laid down rules NO the ferm 7 
proceeding in the public aſſemblies. Theſe a. 
ſemblies were compoſed, as we have already ob 
ſerved, of the whole collective body of the citi· 
rens; each of whom not only might, but wig 
obliged to aſſiſt at them, Their meetings were 
of two kinds, ordinary and extraordinary. The 
ordinary meetings were appointed to be held on 
certain fixed days, and the particular buſineſ 
that was to come under the conſideration of 
each meeting was properly known and aſcertain | 
ed: The extraordinary meetings were called by 
public proclamation, when any matters occurred | 
whoſe nature or importance required'more ſolemn 
_ conſideration, or quicker diſpatch. Every meet. 
ing was opened with ſacrifices and prayer; af: 


* Mn > eee of we hd 


matter about which they were to deliberate. If 
the queſtion had been previouſly. agitated in the 
ſenate, in the manner that we ſhall afterwards 
deſcribe, the opinion there given was read, and 
the people were aſked, Whether they thought 
proper to confirm it? If they demurred, thoſe 
who choſe to deliver their ſentiments about the 
affair, were deſired to aſcend the tribunal: The, 
_ oldeſt members generally ſpoke firſt. When the, 
pleadings were concluded, the people gave judg-' 
ment by holding up. their hands, in ſign of ap · 
probation of the opinion or propoſal laid before ſc 
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The whole power of the commonwealth, both 


I ve and judicative, v was veſted in theſe po- 
* j Gs. 


them: But if a majority gave not this ſign, the T] 
_ propoſal was rejected. After the pleaſure of en 
the aſſembly was known, their ſentence was pr 
reduced into writing, then read over to them, 2 
and confirmed a ſecond time. Fs 


* 
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Allende 3 for not culy.prgee all maths = 
| of public concern, ſuch as the making and abro- Fe” 
cating of laws, religious affairs, creation of ma- — 
giſtrates, and inquiries into their adminiſtratin n. 
peace, war, treaties, and the rewards. of ſignal  __ 
ſervices done to the ſtate, diſcuſſed in them; but | 1 
every queſtion of private right might be tried be- 4 
fore them, by appeals from all the judicatories in : 
the republic. 5 | 
As ſome ſort. of 3 rather as a Senate. 
rectory to the popular aſſemblies, Solon inſti - „ 
tuted the ſenate, which he formed of 100 — 
men choſen out of each tribe; and the tribes in 7 
his time being four, the whole members of the | 
ſenate amounted, by conſequendge,/ te 400. Their 
number, however, was afterwards increaſed to 
500, upon the increaſe of the number of tribes to 
ten, about 100 years alter Solon, when each 
tribe was allowed to furniſh; 50 members to the 
ſenate, They were all choſen. by lot; but no 
man could become à ſenator before the age F 
30, nor till ſtrict, inquiry was made into his pri- 
vate character; and befere his admiſſion, he 
bound himſelf by oath to give ee in ever 
queſtion according to law, and to- deliver at . 
times to the people of Athens the; beſt, counſel. he . 
could. Eyery, member of the [ſenage;, received a 
falary out of the public treaſury. The prefident 
vas elected out of each tribe in its turn. 
- The,ſenators, before aſſembling, Haerificed, to 
| Jupiter and Mercury. It was the preſident's bu- 
ſineſs to lay before the ſenate the, queſtions on 
which they were to deliberate. Each judge | | | 
Rood up in his turn, and delivered his opinion. „ 
The manner of ſtating he queſtion. being agreed 
on, it was wrote out, read aloud, and the 7 
Proceeded to give their votes by throwing, eicher | 
2 black or white-bean into an urn. If the num 3 
ber of white beans exceeded that of the blaa g. 
the ſentence paſſed in the affirmatlye ; if the nun 
”_ Ps black deans 006 gf tek, it was * 2 0 
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But before the decree of the ſenate- a have 
che force of a law, it required the approbation of 


the afſembly of the people, before whom there. 
fore it next came. If affirmed by them, it paſſed 
into a law; if not, it was only good for a year. 
This connce was, as already mentioned, intend- 


ed by Solon as a check — the aſſembly of the 
ea which being for the greater part com- 

| Poſed of a confuſed multitude, without educa- 
tion, Capacity; er- much zeal for the public good, 


ſtood in need of ſuch an inſtitution to inform and 
direct them, to fix their inconftancy, to prevent 


their temerity; and to aſſiſt their deliberations | 
_ with a prudence and maturity to which they ne. 


_ ceffarily' were ſtrangers. For this reaſon all the 
moſt important matters of the ſtate, ſuch as thoſe 
relating to peace, war, the army, the navy, and 
the public funds, were firſt agitated in the ſe: 


nate, and brought before the n EY 


only in the ſecond inſtance. 
niſtration was the inſtitution, or rather perhaps 


the reformidtion of the court of Areopaguz.” 'The 


power of this court was, properly fpeaking, 
purely udieative, © It was made up of "the Ar- 


| chons, who had ſerved the ſtated time in that ca. 
_ -pacity, and had diſcharged the duty of their of: 


Lee wich diſtingitſhed mtegrity and reputation, 
The number of Judges in this court was not fir- 


ed; ſometimes they amounted. to two or three 
hundred. The court of Areopagus never met but 


at night, and in an open place; and thoſe who 


pled before them were not permitted to indulge 
themſelves in rhetorical > flouriſhes, but were 


tidy confined to the merits of their cauſe. 
Ibis court was always moſt highly reſpeteed 


on account of the ſingular juſtice and integrity of 
the judges, who were intruſted with the edu - 


7 _ of the yduth, the care of the public mo- 


„and with power ts puniſh thoſe who lived in 
idlenek, . ad Kkeways Juriſdidtion a in mar- 
Tes 
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unleſs upon particular application of the ſtate, 


aid will, we hope, give the reader a diſtinct no- 
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| ters .of DB. ion, 2 ee ahoe the in- — 50 
troduction of new divinities, and the building of | J 


temples and altars. Beſides matters of the kind, 


> 


here enumerated, they meddled with no other, 


which ſometimes had reegurſe tg the wiſdam of 
their Lag, on any danę Serc merger, 


C 

"Ie we were « exually {fond and unneceſſary to ens 
ter into a particular detail of the various ſub- 
ordinate inſtitutions of Solon. What. has been 


tion of the public government of this famous re- 

public, and that is all we propoſed. We ſhall 

therefore conclude with a few words on the ar- 

ticle of the public revenues of Athens. 7 
| Theſe aroſe, 1/, From the produce of the ters Rever 

ritory of the republic, the ſale of its woods, and nues of” 

the great ſams drawn. from its ſilver mines, Athens. 

24ly, From the contributions of the allies to ſup- 


port the expences of war,—In the time of A- 


riſtides, the produce of this fund amounted to no 8 
more that 460 talents ; Pericles augmented it a- | 
bour a third ; and ſometime after it was more 

than doubled, and ran up to 1300 talents, 


.34ly, From the fines, and confilcations impoſed 
by the courts of law. And, laftly, From ex- 


traordinary taxes levied in caſes of urgent ne- 
its 1 all che e of Wes 
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\F. - alt the bran ches of Gredian 1 ae? that 
which regarded the education of their 
youth was the moſt admirable.. To the wiſdom 
of thoſe ancients, in this reſpect, may be chiefly at- 


_ tributed the vaſt ſuperiorĩty in point of character 


and capacity of the individuals among them over 


thoſe of modern times. To treat this fubjet 
with the accuracy and judgment its importance 


requires, would be a work equally Taborious and 


uſefül: But as it is incompatible with- our pre-. 


ſent defi ign to enter into àa minute inveſtigation of 
this matter, we ſhalt content ourſelves with gi- 
 ving a general view of it in as few words As. poſe 


ſible. 


youth was a branch of government, and for that 


purpoſe public exerciſes were appointed, both for 


forming the body and improving the mind. 


Their bodily exerciſes were principally ealculat- : 


ed to inure them to the Tabours and fatigues of 
war, Proper ſchools were ſet apart for the per- 


formance of thoſe exerciſes, and ſkilfa] maſters: | 


were appointed by the public to overſee them, 
There the youth practiſ ed dwreſtling, riding, the 
uſe of arms, and military evolutions. | hu cr 
too, which is in ſome ſort an image of war, 


in great repute, and very highly enconraged wow 4 
the ancients, In the courte af that diverſion, | 


Among the: Grecks, N uc R the 
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rietics of the weather, kunger, thirſt, and hard 
journies. For this reaſon Xenophon, one of the 


the world, and the politeneſs of a "gentleman, 
loſophicat romance, the 'C yropedeia, „takes fre 
quent occaſion to launch forth into the praiſes of 
what uſefak purpoſes i it contributes. Gaz 

in the education of the ancient Greeks, 


was accounted an accompliſhment worthy of the 
graveſt and greateſt characters: Hence even E- 
paminondas, the moſt perfect character perhaps 
that Greece ever produced, was praiſed for dan- 


exerciſes of the body and the qualifications of 
the mind, was Hkeways carefully cukivated by 


ſcribed to this art the moſt wonderful effects, be- 
leving it capable to ſooth the paſſions, to ſoften 
the manners, and even to humanize barbarous 


advanced in years, to learn to play upon muſical 
inſtruments: And Themiſtoeles, other ways ſo 
well accompliſhed, was thought - -deficient in me- 
Tit, becauſe he” could not touch the lyre. Even 
Plato, the graveſt philoſopher of antiquity, 
Coed cheſe Ty two arts of dancing and muſic'{6- 


por and neceſſary, ** of 


— 


| Gneſt writers that Greece produced, who with the 
ſcience of a philoſopher, united the ſkill of an 
excellent commander, a thorongh knowledge of 


it, and to ſhew, in the perſbn of his berg, to! 
Dancing, too, was reckoned an eſſential part 2 


cing gracefully, and playing well on the flute. 
Mufic, which holds à middle rank between the 


the Greeks, and conſidered as a neceflary and 
polite accompliſhment. '"The- ancients indeed a- 


and ſavage” diſpoſitions, On this account 80o- 
crates himſelf was not aſhamed, when pretty fa 


Laws, 


violent fatigue, cold, Nate ing all the other-va- = 


thought it worth his while to compoſe a treatiſe 
on the art of hunting ; and in his beautiful phi- ZE 


principal aim with them was to beſtow on —4 5 
body an unconſtrained and eafy motion, and a 
graceful noble arr. To excel in it, therefbre, 


. Greeks, in this reſpect, was at length corrupted 


of which. the various beauties were carefully 


* The YLSTOKY of 


As © takes. much Pains to i ns ' 
rules with regard to them. But the taſte of the 


E 


and depraved by the extreme licentiouſneſt i 
their theatres, where both muſic and daneing 
were by the comedians. applied to the purpoſe 
exciting the looſeſt and “ ſhameful paſſions 
Greece was the nurſery and 8 of every 
branch of polite learning, of arts, and of ſciences, 
Every ſtudy that — on the powers of ima · 
tion, or the more ſublime faculties of the un- 
8 was there carried to the ſummit of 
perfection. Hence their youth applied, with the 
utmoſt aſſiduity and attention, to the ſtudy of 
mathematicks, , philoſophy,” poetry, and  elo- 
quence, and were early inſtructed by the beſt 
matters in the principles of their native tongue, 


EE 4 f. 8 8.8 g. 4.89 8 


pointed out to them. By theſe means che 4 
thenians in particular imbibed that exquiſite taſte 
for the refinements of language, which has been 
the wonder of ſucceeding ages. But the acqui- 
fition they valued the moſt, and which was the 
object of their warmeſt ambition, was eloquence, 
This indeed in popular governments like theirs, 


was of all qualifications the molt uſeful, being 
- the path that conducted to the hig hell vifices dl | Bs 
the ſtate, and raiſed thoſe * in it to the wo 
moſt ed rank among. their ban th 
- Before: the —— of Socrates, the ens were for 
chiefly taught the youth by maſters called Sophi/is, ve 
a vain preſumptuous ſet of men, whowere eternal- WF A; 
Iy diſputing and boaſting of. their knowledge. Wl th 
Fhe excellent philoſopher jaſt mentioned took WF -+ 
great pains to detect their ignorance, and to ex- fir 
poſe them to ridicule: This provoked them a WF vic 
gainſt him; and.ave ſhall by and by ſee, that he dit 
owed his deſtruction a8 * the, ah: an 
n on. Cay e AY ne 
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| Pithian, the Nemean, and/Iſthmie,- 1 009 
| all. Their rſt inſtitutor is" unknown,” though y=pic 


Fed it to every fifth year-. heſe games were 


veened deren one 
| ther by Olympiads.” 
| firſt eſtabliſhed - 
| different fates of Greece, that they might have 
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The r 454 De I „ ſo much in ud 234 Games 
mong the Greeks, were principally encouraged 3 


for rendering the bodies of the youth robuſt and 
vigorous, and enabling them to ſupport che fa“. 
tigues of war; and Hkeways becauſe they formed 
a part of their- religious worſhip. Of theſe exer- 
ciſes the famous heroes of arnvieuicy; ſuch as Her- 
cules, Theſeus, Caſtor and Pollux, were the ori- 
inventors : And the greateſt poets aſpired 
to glory by celebrating the praiſes "of thoſerhat : 
conquered and excelled in them. In -procefs- of 
time, public inſtructors in theſe exerciſes aroſe, 
who formed a ſeparate profeſſion by themſelves, 
and often made an oſtentatidus diſplay” of theit 
Kill, by ANF with one "EEE in e- 
blie. n reren 
Of theſe games there were four principal and 
more ſolemn exhibitions, viz.” the d e the 


The Olympic games were the ment Ramnous of The 0 


Pelops is with a great deal of probability gene- 3 

rally conſidered as ſuch.” No particular time wass 
at firſt ſet apart for their celebration; but about 
the year of the world 3220, Iphitus king 'of Elis 


eonſecrated to Jupiter; (ane: were performed in 
the neichbourhood / of Olympia, a city in the di 
ſtrict of Piſa. An Olympiad was a period ot 
four years, being the pace of time that inter- 
celebration and anotheri 


ben by non 1 akoges | 


Ancient authors rec 
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"Theſe more folemn 


view co draw together the —— in the 


an opportunity of deliberating on matters of ge- 
neral concern, as to inſpire the youth with a — 


A glory, . ; 


NE The WISTORY of | FB? 
forts to ſupport the n n 
which were regularly celebrated while that peo, g 
pulwGKkbe maintained their liberty. The vaſt — J 
* cC̃ourſe of ſpectators that conſtantly flocked thi. ch 
1 ther, inſpired the combatants with the highel th 
ſpirit of emulation; and to come off vidteriom Wl -th 


was eſteemed the greateſt glory. According o do 
Horace, ern tom e eee 

: m_ of gods, | r er 

Loch og vor to porn fy He de 

watt Fog. . — — 5 nobili. | 1 
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8 WE was diltngnilhed by the name of th no 
conqueror in the chariot races accounted the moſt ne 


4 honourable of all, and his praiſes were ſung by ca 
the moſt famous ports, —The rr was a _ om ex 
of laure... = + 


Running way: ad, as the incioat 3 exers ne 
vr at the- Olympic games, which therefore als G 
ways opened with the foot races. The ed 
| ; . courſe was called the; Stadium, from the meaſurt | 
Il dk that, name, containing about 600 foot, which ch 
| 
| 


1 originally the eee ſpace ſet apart for a- 

the,; performance of all the; exerciſes. But ca 

in proceſs of time, not. only the particular” ſpot A 

within, which eee eee 

teways that occupied by the 15 
called by that appellation, though perhaps oh 

kreeding the extent of ſeveral ſtadia.—In the mid: th 

dle of the ſtadium were diſpłyed the different - 

th 

bu 


Prizes deitined for the victors. At one extremity 
of the liſts was placed the barrier or farting 
_ formed by a cord extended, without which 


. placed the goab for thoſe that rn. 

= be runners were drawn up in a eight ling 
and the moment the ſignal was given, they hur- 

Med dards ** wah Madera! . 
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ape 2 ihe v det ** D 
longer kind, in which after reaching the goal 
they returned to the barrier. Beſides "theſe, 
there were others of greater extent ſtill; and in 
the longeſt of all, the diſputants were obliged to 
double the goal no fewer than twelve times. 

Horſe races, though held in a conſiderable de- 

of eſtimation, were not ſo common: And in- 
N84! in thoſe ancient times, when the uſe of — 
rips was unknown, it muſt have e e 
great dexterity to contend in them. 

The chariot races were the moſt famous GP all, | 
not only becauſe ancient princes and heroes ge- 
nerally fought from chariots; but likeways be- 
cauſe thoſe who contended for the Prize in that 
exerciſe at the Olympic games were perſons of 
the nobleſt birth, or diſtinguiſhed by the great- 
neſs of their exploits. Two kings of Syracuſe, 
Gelo and Hiero, and Philip-of Macedon, account- 
| ed their having obtained the palm of victory in 
this diſpute among their higheſt honours. Thoſe 
chariots were drawn by two or four horſes yoked 
a-breaſt : Hence the words bigæ, (a two horſe 
| carriage,) and quadri 2 (a four horſe carriage.) 
All the chariots ſet off together from the e 
place, called carceres, the inftant the fi eee | 
1 The ſtation of each was ſettled by lot; 

ſome ſtations were much more advantageous 
than others; thoſe, for example, that were ranged 
on the left, were nearer the goal around witch 
they were obliged to turn, than thoſe ranged on 
the right, which had a larger circuit to perform; 
but the ſtations occupied 'by each before ſtarting, 
were undoubtedly altered in the courſe of the 
race; for the fleeteſt horſes and moſt {kilfal cha- 
rioteers would certainly take poſſeſſion of the 
moſt convenient ſtations. Of all the Athenians, 
Alcibiades was the moſt ambitious to diſtinguiſm 
himſelf in theſe games. For that purpoſe he 
kept a great mamber: of horſes ; and once ſent no 
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82 fewer than ſeven chariots to contend for the 


prize. On the day that he won the three fur 
prizes, he gave a grand entertainment to all the 
ſpectators, who mult have formed a valt multi- 
tude. Theſe victories of Alcibiades were immor - 
talized by a famous ode compare. by the cele 4 
brated Euripides. 4 
It was not- neceſſary for the diſputant in the | 
chariot races to conduct his chariot in perſon; ; 
it was ſufficient if he were preſent ; or even if he 
ſent thither his horſes. . Thus Philip was at 
Potidea, when he received the news of his victory 


in the chariot races at the Olympic games: And 


it is fit to obſerve, that even women were permit. 
ted to contend for the prize in that diſpute, a2 


vel as the men. We learn from hiſtory, that 


Cyniſca, the ſiſter of Ageſilaus king of Sparta, 
was the firſt woman who ſet the example, and 
chat ſhe gained the victory in the race of che cha- 

riots drawn by four horſes. _ 
The victor, after being adorned with 2 
crown of olive, received a palm into his hand, 
and was conducted through the ſtadium by a 


. her ald, who proclaimed him victor by the ſound | 


of a trumpet. This was accompanied by loud 
ſhouts from all the ſpectators. On returning to 
his native city, he made his entry through a a2 
breach i in the wall, thrown down for that ſpecial 
ſe, mounted on a chariot drawn by four 
horſes, all his fellow-citi ens going out to meet 
him. Victory in tbe chariat races was, as already 
obſerved, eſteemed the moſt honourable of all; 
and hiſtorians di tinguiſhed each Olympiad by his | 
name who had won the fri Prize. in that diſ- 

: ute. - | 
- J The combats of the Htblete, or the Gmail | 
exerciſes formed the remaining part of the en- 
tertainment at the Olympic games. The -rble- 
tæ prepared themſelves for this public exhibition 
of their dexterity by a regular education; and 
-none but free Greeks, of irreproachable moral | 
DE GEE HOT character: 
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Bock I.. 61e... 
characters were admitted into their number. 


They were obliged, previouſly to their appearing 

ge. public games, to ſpend ten months in the 

| Gymnaſia, where, under the direction of proper 

| maſters appointed for the purpoſe, they obſerved _ 


the moſt rigid teraperance, in order to harden 


quiſite exeretſes. Before engaging; the | Athlete | 
had their bodies carefully rabbed and "anointed; 
that their limbs and joints 'might thereby be 
rendered more ſtrong and pliable: And they 
ve es. F 5 een rob THIER © © 
| Thoſe who pr at cheſe games were called 
Agnothtey 060 e cv vader eee 


contended, were, wreſtling ;—boxing ; the Pan- 
| cratium';—throwing the | diſcus ;—and" jutnp- 
Wretling is an exerciſe every where ſo well 

| known, that it were ſuperfluous to ſpend many 
words in giving a deſcription of it. Each con- 
tending party practiſed his utmoſt ſtrength, agi- 
lity, and addreſs to throw down his adverſar y. 
But if he who was thrown down carried his op- 

ponent along with him, the diſpute was not at an 
end, for they ſtill continued ſtruggling, and he 

who got uppermoſt at laſt, and obliged the other 
to demand quarter, was declared conqueror— 
Milon of Crotona, and Polydamas, were the moſt 


K W — . in WG a 92 * Py 
4 3 


Boring is an exercife pretty generally known © 
I fikeways. | In this exerciſe the combatants fought 


with their fiſts, which were armed with eeſtuſes, 
2 ſort of gauntlet or glove, compoſed of leather 
ſtraps lined with plates of iron, in order to render 
the blows more violent: And to preſerve their 
heads from tontufions, they wore a ſort of large 
cap. Sometimes, after contending a long while, 
they were ſo, exhauſted by ſweat and fatigue; as 
to be obliged of _— to ſuſpend the 28 1 
| | Les 


their bodies, and thereby adapt them to the re- 


The various exerciſes in vchich the AHihletæ 
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For a little time, that they 
And refreſh themſelves. In 8 ements they 
were ſometimes frightfully * 3 all 
their body covered with miſerable contuſi ions, an 


eye knocked out, or their jaw bones broke; and 
— RANy oy MI HRTEHDr he. | 


The Pancratium required, as the word import, 


ze whole — the body. It was a com- 


bination both of wreſtling and boxing, for the 


combatants made uſe of the ſtruggling practiſed 
in the firſt, and of the blows uſed in the ſecond: 


They were at liberty even to kick with their feet, 


and to make uſe of their teeth and nails. Such 
combats juſtly appear to us barbarous and hor- 


rible, nearly as much ſo as thoſe of the Roman 
8 ladiators; and the ſpectators were certainly in a 
high degree devoid of humanity, when they took 
des to ſee men rn in this manner 
to murder one another. e ni 
The diſcus was an-exerciſe, in which: the'dif 


ub piece of 

round — and of ſuch a weight, 

with difficulty carried in both hands. — 
ciſe, like moſt of the others. was calculated to 
ſtrengthen the body, and make it bear more ea - 
Gly the burdens neceſſary to be carried in war, 
Their poſture, . when they threw the diſcus, was 
thus: They advanced one leg to a convenient di- 
ſtance before the other, bended their body, and 
holding the diſcus poiſed on one arm, icaned their 


— Whole weight on the foremoſt leg; then, after | 


two or three motions in the manner they were to 
throw, in order properly to balance their whole 
body, they diſcharged the diſcus. . He who threw 
it fartheſt, won the prize. But beſides this, they 
| had ſeveral other methods of throwing the diſcus, 
FE e ee at che ſame 
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hiſtory, which was ſo” highly — 
plauded, that each of the nine books whereof it 
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eedency at all the public ſhows. 
neral indul 


E 


| their works of 


— 5 which the diſp 810 
2 the javelin the fartheſt they poſ 
ſibly co ; and he was victor who threw it far- . 


Beſides as 8 e Aeſerided;” it was 
uſual at the Olympic games for the poets, and 


| fineſt geniuſes of the times to contribute ſtil} fur- 


ther — 

hos chap 
poſitions, There — publickly read bis 
reliſned and ap- 


ublic entertainment, by reciting be- | 
aſſembly ſome of their beſt” com- 


conſiſted, was honoured with the name of one of 
the nine muſes. In like manner Lyſias the fa- 
mous Athenian orator recited an oration, where- 
in he con —  —— ů—²ð2X 


read ſome 3 — 1 
The victors in thoſe 1 right ol 


gence, they 3 — honour- | 
ed at Sparta, by havin | 
maintained a, by public — privilege of being 
neareſt the perſon - "ef ih king.—The praiſes of 
the victors were commonly Ee adject of the 
odes by the poets of thoſe days. Pin- 

dar and Simonides made this — 45 «en 
that kind. 


The Pythian games 


particularly in memory of his victory over the 
— "FRI ee eee, 


eld with laurel. 


The Nemean games * celebrated every. —— 
cond year at Nemea, a city of the Peloponneſe, games . 
in honour of Hercules, who had deſtroyed" the 


lion that infeſted- the foreſt of Nemea. The vie- 


tor in them was crowned 3 #101 
SON G 2 | The. 


were eee; n ke 
| Phos every fourth year, in honour of Apollo; and games. 
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| Mhmian The Iſchmian games. . 
-— _*- games. fourth year in the iſthmus of Corinth, in honour 
>» of Neptune. The vier in them was crowned 
with Pine leaves. wm „ es 
It is 333 chat during Uhiocoplobens J 
tion of each of theſe. — — ſuſpenſion | 
f arms took place through all Greeee, if at the 
_ war happened. te prevent hetyeen any: of the N 


One of the: moſt Famous combataats i in the 
. Gymnaſtie exerciſes, of Which we have been juſt 
: ſpeaking, was Milo the Crotonian, fo called from 
= his'being a native of the eity of Crotona. en 
renowned in hiſtory for his prodigious ſtrength, 
= and is grout . -Wheb but'a very. young 
Wo games. The inſiances uf his vaſt reogth, and 
= no leſs ſurpriſing ſtomach, told us by hittorians, | 
appear almoſt incredible: Among others, he is 
EL | aid to have carried on his ſhoulders: the whole 
of a ſtatlium an ox four years old; to have 
Filled it with a ſingle blow of his fiſt; and to hare 
eaten the whole tarcaſe in one day. His trength, 
however, proved at laſt his deſtruction; for, 
| having attempted to open entirely the body of an ; 
dak tree, which he found a little open already, 
the wood cloſed upon his hands; and being un- 
able to diſengage bimſelf, he was devoured. by | 
> | the wild beaſts. * AGEL) 

Theatri- The Athenians were pallionately fond of thea: 
ls trical repreſentations. Among them judges were 
— 5 appointed to examine each piece before it came 
do be publickly acted: And the repreſentations | 
N were conducted with the higheſt magnificenee. 
| Tragedy was not only invented, bat carried to 
- .. the higheſt pitch of perfection among the Greeks. 
I beſpis may be ſaid to have been the inventor | 
of it: Eſchylus improved upon his plan; 

and ö and ener de the 
work. * 1 
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the- ancient Greek tragedy ;; for that ingenious 
e, who in every art and ſcience made nature 


| their ſole! model, found out, that theſe two paſ- 


fons were the belt adapted to affect the minds of 


| the ſpectators. The principle upon which This is 
founded, may perhaps be this; that as we refer 


every thing to ourſelves, and are ſenſible of the 
misfortunes with which human life is ſurrounded, 
we are more diſpoſed to be affected with the re · 
preſentation af theſe misfortunes, from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of being ourſelves expoſed: to feel the 
ſufferings by which we ſee others diſtreſſed, | Ter- 
ror- and compaſſion, therefore, were the only 
— — ancient poets: ſtudied to 
move their audience; but they diſdained to ac- 

compliſh that end by exhibiting their heroes as 


che ſlaves of the ſofter paſſions, and unmanned: 


by the effeminate cares as love; for they regard - 


racters. 
Comedy e e A 


chens, and arrived. at perfection much about the 


ſame time. The Athenians took great delight in 
the livelineſs: and fatyrical: humour of its. repre- 
ſentations; being as well pleaſed as we ; to ſee the 


dblemiſhes in the characters of their equals and co- 


temporaries turned into ridicule: by the ingenious 
touches of pleaſantry and: wit. But we are juſt- 


I ſurpriſed at the extreme icentiouſnels- of the 
| Athenian comic; poets.; br they not only made 


the moſt illuſtrious characters of their age the 


butt of their ridicule; but even meddled wich 


thoſe of their gods: They like ways preſumed to 
touch on ſtate: affairs; ——— Blcke: 
of government as the ſubject of their mirth and 


| Pleaſantry;,——Phis exceſſive licentiouſneſs was 


one of eee e, ee 


.. Dent | 
Eupolis, Shue _ Avifiondancis were che | 


molt famous of the Greek comic Poets: but of 
* che 


el weakneſſes of that fort as a ſtain on their cha- 3 | 
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eee Belt mene at the „ * 
don to us, and only a few of thoſe of the la 
ter. In the 2 ſander and the thirty | 


- tyrants, the ſatyeleat liberty which had till then 


. "prevailed on the ſtage was 


greatly reſtrained, 
The poets, however, eluded the force of the in | 
junction given them, not to mention any per- 


ſon by name, by drawing the character in ſo 
ſtriking and lively a manner, that the audience 


had no difficulty to find out the perſon aimed at. | 


But at laſt, in the time of Alexander the 
the-poets were entirely prohibited to attack any 


living character in their comedies, either direftly | 
or indirectly. They were obli therefore to 
have recourſe to fiction, ee | ON 


for their theatrical perſonages rhe then 


became what it n 43.4 to. be, namely, an 
imitation of the - eee eee e ve . 


ces of life. 


r Greeks nnd! os; nhew | 
principal diviſions. The firſt, deſtined for the 
' ſpectators, and denominated, the theatre, in | 
more {tri&t and confined. ſenſe, was in the form of 


a ſemicirele, and diſpoſed in the manner of an 
amphitheatre, containing three ſtories of ſeats a- 


bove one another, of which the higheſt reached 
the top of the building. Each ſtory conſiſted of + 


ſeven rows of ſeats, ſeparated from one another 


by an entry. The ftories of ſeats were divided 
| from: cach other by three ranges of very 
porticoes, which eompoſed the body: of the am- 

8 eee er Beſides theſe, there were | 


quare openings in proper places by which the 


5 _—_ entered; and ſtairs called cunei, becauſs 


each of them formed a fort of corner en 


to. the ſeveral ſtories of ſeats. 


The ſecond diviſion was called the ſernes, and 


_ eonfiſted of two parts. The firſt of theſe, called 


in a more limited ſenſe the ſeenes, was o 


che form of a long ſquare; and preſented a large 


_ along. which, the ſtatues and decorations - 


Were 


large 


rr eee 


0 
A 


ſituated between the theatre and the ſcenes, and 


| for, by procuring a certain ſalary to each citizen 
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plays exhibited, he very naturally produced in the 
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were 1 The eels part „ 
_— ſpace in front of the Cees — - 
Greeks: profevielithsi but it might have been 
in e, tricker ſenſe denominated the ſtage, for ie 
was there that the actors performed the piece. 1 
The third diviſion called the orcheſtra, was 


was ſet apart for the pantomimes, Aae an Ng 
muſicians, Fo HOTEL, 207 

"The whole eee was open at op and ex> 
poſed to the weather, but was commonly cover- 
ed with ſails or large pieces of canvas, to pres : 
ſerve the ſpectators from the heat of the ſan, 

The paſſion of the Athenians for theatrical” wy | 
preſentationsroſetoa kind of phrenfy, and was nee 5 
of the principal cauſes of the corruption of th eie 
manners. It muſt be allowed, that Pericles, from 3 


2 deſire to conciliate the popular favour; was the 


firſt who laid the foundation of this corruption; = 


for every day that ſacrifices were performed, or 


hearts of the Athenians a ſtrong inclination for 

the theatre. «Feaſts and plays ſucceeded each 

other almoſt without intermiſſion; and the peo-—- 

ple, as a conſequence of their taſte for ſhows and 

diverſions, became idle and indolent. 85 
This taſte, however; was reſtrained within Hine | 

fort of bounds, till after the death of Epaminon- Vw 

das, when'the Athenians, finding themſelves de „ 

kvered from a man whoſe talents had raiſed the RE 

Thebans to ſuch a ſituation as to be able to dif” , a 

pute with them the ſuperiority in Greece, and | 

who had, during his life, kept them as well as 

the other ſtates in coultang. action; and having 

then no other enemy to give them diſturbance, 

conſumed in {hows ar caſts the whole public 

money, deſtined for the maintenance their 


fleet and army. What unaceountable madneſs _ 
and deluſion; to ſquander away in empty amuſe- — 


ments ſuch immenſe Ee and _ 
e 


this warlike temper was the canſe or effect of that 
ſtrong ſpirit of liberty with which we have ſeen 
3 ů — but theſe two paſ- 
greatly cethy-cheried. nnd; deightened-.-pae--anothee | 


, 6 of the 
ſmall ſtates, each governed by its own laws, and 


— 80 The HISTORY of 


love of pleaſure to the 1 nds 
tegrity of manners Accordingly, their ene. 
mies, and particularly Philip Now of Macedon, 


Scor-hd tameailabenflvee af ibis Ram-ofie | 
dolence and diſſipation into which the Athenian 


had fallen. ST 


FU 
2 Ringuiſhed by their martial character, of which | 


the Trojan war, where ſo many brave chief . 
| - unmortal fame, furniſhed: the firſt public 
ifplay.. It is difficult. to determine, whether 


martial diſpoſttion, too, muſt; have been 


country, divided, as it Was, into a number of 


influenced by its particular character and intereſts, 


| — we ſee, that ambition and jealouſy 


occaſioned continual: ſubjects of diſpute among 
thoſe different ſtates, and kept them: almoſt con- 


ſtantly at war with one another. Sparta and a- 


thens were unqueſtionably che chief of. all thoſe 
ſtates, and rendered. themſelves no leſs famous by 


their rivalſhip and their perpetual- ſtruggles — 
2 than by the r — 


of their genius and manners. 
From what has been already n ihe fav 
mer part of this appendix, che cauſe of. the pre · 


eminence of Sparta and Athens over their 


neighbours is ſũfficiently apparent. The Whole 
aim of the Spartan legiſlator appears to have been 


to render his countrymen a nation of. ſoldiers. 


Every circumſtance of their education was ad 


© 8 calculated for that purpoſe. | To go 


barefoot, to lie hard, to eat little, to r every - 


extremity of the weather, to bear fatigue, and 
en * to exerciſe. hn. 2 


en mw Their ang, ming, al reverence args ma- 
giſtrates a and elders, and their perfect ſubmiſſion 
S prepared them admirably for every 
branch of military diſeipline. At Sparta too the 
mothers wept only for fich of their children as 
fed, not for thoſe that fell. Every means, in a 
word, was Lee to make e n invin⸗ 3 
cible in battle. IH e 3 
The Athenians, though ties need pF 
hardy a manner, were nevertheleſs animated with 
an equal ſpirit of valour. The ancient glory 'of 
their nation, which had always « diſtin ed itſelf 
by its warlike actions, was a ful incentive 
to bravery: A noble emulation not to yield in 
point of merit to their rivals the Spartans, like- 
ways ſerved greatly to 2 the martial tem- 
per natural to the Athenians: But above all, the 
rewards and honours beſtowed on thoſe that had | 
behaved with remarkable in battle; the 5 : 
monuments erected to the memory of ſuch as had 
fallen in the ſervice of their country ; and the ex- 
eellent funeral orations publickly pronounced on 
the moſt ſolemn occaſions, to render their names 
immortal, contributed wonderfully to keep — „ 
the flame of valour, and to inſpire them with ex- 3 
 traordinary bravery and fortitude; | This end was 
| kkeways-greatly advanced by the care and ats. 
tention ſhewn by the republic towards ſuch ß 
their citizens as had ſuffered in war; for not: 
only thoſe who were maimed, but the children 
and parents of - thoſe. who were killed in battle, 
were taken under the immediate protection of the 
commonwealth, and educated and unn at 
the public expence. 
By theſe means Sparta and Abe n ant 
undiſputable ſuperiority, in point of valour and 
military diſcipline, over all the other ſtates: 
Thebes alone, by an extraordinary exertion f 
I 21 to ſhare in N 8 5” 1 


85 moſt numerous part of their troqps: The meree- 
naries were maintained by the ſtate: ern 
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of Den 


Phalerius, were reckoned about 


20, 000 citizens, 10,000 Wn and 40,000 


flares; cl e Hats of 7 
| Al the Athenians, at the age of teeny yes, 
involled, and engaged by. oath to 


: al they were — Citizens 
admitted on that 
whereof the ſtare was compoſed, furniſhed a cer 

— TER 


. 3 for, ————— 
of Athens became very conſiderable, in ſo much, 


that at the beginning —— Peloponneſian war, 


Were 
Each of the tribe 


we ſhall ſee chem maintaining a feet gion 


kved in the country. Their allies formed the 


Spartan was attehded be) four or five Helots, | 
-The age of thoſe who bore arms — the 


| Lacedemonians, n 


thoſe of à leſ or more advanced 
charged with the defence of the ci he' 
never put arms into the hands of their wwes, er · 


cept in caſes of great neceſſity. Their forces al- 
amounted only to abount 10,000 men, 


for Sparta was not near ſo 
| The infantry of the Greeks, in general, con- 
| fiſted of two great diviſions: 1½, The hear 


populous as Athens. 


— 


| The armies. boch of ene 
of Demers and ares. A Athens, the vie 


to do 


. the public | 
ſea or land 


and they were all inhabitants of Sparta, for 
thoſe who went by the name of Lacedemonians, 
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front- 

to different —_— or regiments, 9 | 
conſiſting, as at the battle of Mantinea, of about 
600 men; theſe again were fubdivided, like our 
modern regiments, into four com of 128 
men each; and theſe were further ſubdivided into 


four parties, which we may call platoons, conliſt- . 


ing of 32 men each, A > 
_ a · breaſt, and 8 deep. | 2 

. horſe ; ad | 
* Athenians ftill rar, os reaſon of their un- 
eren rocky country. 

The Athenians were much ovaries to the La- 
Their fleets con- 
ſiſted of two ſorts of ſhips; 17 Their ſhips of 
war, called by them long ſhips, | which were 


rowed': 2dly, Their tranſports, which carried the - 


ons and ba „and were managed with 
fails, Of theis ſhips of war ſome had but one 
bench of oars, without any deck; ſome had two, 
ſome three, ſome four, and ſome five benches of 
bars. Hence they were denominated” biremes, 
triremes, &c. according to their number of 
benches. The triremes were moſt in uſe. The 
moſt common opinion is, that the different 


benches of oars were diſpoſed above one another, 


obliquely, like the ſteps of a ſtair, and not parallel 
to each other; along the length of the veſſel. The 
beak or roſtrum of the veſſel was on a level with the 
Io immediately under the prow, and was a 
wong piece of wood, having a ſharp point covered 

iron, with which they va mer pierced 
and funk their opponent at a ſingle ſtroke. © The 
management of the veſſel was committed to the 


. rowers, remiges; and ſailors, nautæ. Diſtint from 


theſe were the ſoldiers, whoſe only buſineſs was' 


Es The: ſailors were all citizens, GW 
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| 
| 
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was the pilot, gubernator, who had his ſtation 11 


the ſtern. $7 is believed ther each veſſel e pu 

tained about 200-men in all, counting both fol 3 
Diers and ſailors. The common pay was about cic 
e ee een pence 2 = © 
5 e charge arming ien in time war, | | the 
pi them properly with every: thing dei 
neceſſary, was laid upon the richer ſort of citizens, dif 
ho were thence called tierarchs, a word im- cot 

i Pants commanders of gallies. At firit the num. of 
der of theſe was indeterminate ; - but arent the 

it was eſtabliſhed, - that each tribe ſhould furniſh ot! 
120 ͤ men, and the number of tribes at that time a2 
being io, the whole number, by that means, a- th: 
mounted to 1200 men. | Theſe were divided into un 

- four claſſes of 300 men each, „ lar 
30, being the richeſt, made the requiſite ad- th: 

| vances, for which recourſe was reſerved to them Or: 
againſt the reſt. Thoſe 1200 men were again Wl _ 
divided into parties of 16 men each, of whom Wt Gr 
| each party was obliged to equip one galley... 4 
IA As this law was y arbitrary, and by It 
that means gave occaſion to much injuſtice and Wl Wa 
oppreſſion, Demoithenes perſuaded the Athenians I dhe 

_ to. eſtabliſh a different rule, whereby every ci- 24d 
tizen whoſe eſtate amounted to ten talents, was II 
obliged to fit out one galley upon his own pro- II 

per expence; if his eſlate was worth twenty ta- ter 
Tents, he was obliged to fit out two; and fo wit 

of the reſt : , Thoſe who were not. worth ten ta- fu 
lents, were to join with others, till che eſtates of Wl pri 

. the whole reached to that um. and wag on- Ce 
galley ey among them. ; | 
lt was the tate that furniſbed thep ar of the | me 
. and ſoldiers, The trierach had th the com- Wl © 
mand of the veſſel; and when there were two: b 


 trierarchs, they commanded by turns, at the rate II 
1 1 up 
| ey : 
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The Greeks had a ſingular 4aite for every. Pe- er, 
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e 
an account of. thee - 


they were. e 


management, and to Aer the ſhip, with every 


zhing belonging. to. her ine the hands of the re- 


cies of religion. Being originally compoſed. of of reli 
{mall colonies from different nations, each ſtate g ion. 
had its peculiar form of worſhip ; beſides which, © © 
they had the folly to adopt not only the various 

deities of one another, but likeways thoſe of the 
different nations witk whom they had any inter- 


courſe. But ſtill not ſatisfied with the multitude 


of gods by theſe means introduced among them, 
hes inſtituted a general feſtival in honour of all 
other gods wherewith they were unacquainted; 
and from the Acts of the Apoſtles, it appears, 
that the Athenians had erected an altar to the 


unknown God. The moſt. remarkable particu- 


lars relating to religion among the Greeks- were 

their temples, their facrifices, their feſtivals, thelr 

oracles, and their au : 
The four princi temples belonging to theTem- ' 


'Grecks, were, I/, That of Diana at Epheſus, Ples. 
accounted one of the ſeven wonders of the world. — 


It was abont 440 foot long, and 230 wide; and 
was ſupported by 129 pilars, about 62 foot high, 85 


the whole executed by the moſt ſkilful artiſts. 3 ; 


2d, That of Apollo in the city of Miletus. 3d, 
That of Ceres and Proſerpine at Eleuſis. 474; 
That of Olympian Jove at Athens. All theſe 
temples were built of marble, and decorated 
with the fineſt ornaments; their architecture 
furniſhed the moſt perfect models in the three 
principal orders, namely, 1 Doric, Fs = 
Corinthian, | 

But. of all the temples in Greece, the W fas 
mous was that of Delphos, in honour of Apollo, - 
on account of che great credit and reverence paid 
by all nations to the reſponſes of his oracle. 
This temple was filled with immenſe riches, made 
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-'> Home the crime of ſacrilege : 
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Teal were extraordmarily en min? conſiſt. 
ing of vaſt quantities of 201d and ſilver, and ſome 


eat wealth of this temple allored the avarice of 


ces who were not over ſcrupulous a. 


turn from Greece, took poſſeſſion of the greateſt 


part of its treaſures; the Phoceans plundered | 
it ſeveral times; and the Emperor Nero, Ong . 
ter, ordered 500 of its moſt FRO ſtatues to 


be brought to Rome. 


To give a diſtinet Idea of the tices of che 


- Greeks, it ſhall ſuffice to ſet down an account of 


that offered up on the arrival of Telemachus at . 
- thaca, as we find it minutely deſcribed in the third 
"book of Homer's O 


ey. Neſtor performed on that 


occaſion the part of the prieſt or facrificer : Two 


men brought forward the heifer : Two other 


men approached at the ſame time, the one bear- 
ing a baſon with water, the other a baſket 
erein was the confecrated barley: Beſides theſe, 


two men more ſtood by, the one holding an are, 


* 


the other a veſſel to receive the blood. Neſtor 


began the ceremony, by pouring out the water, 
by way of libation, and ſcattering the barley 


alter that, he cut off from the forehead of ik 


victim ſome hair, which he threw into the fire, 


and addrefled a prayer to Minerva: Then be 


who held the axe, cut with one blow the finews of 
the neck of the heifer, which thereupon fell; the 


women preſent pouring forth in the mean time 


= Prayers, accompanied with loud exclama- 
The victim bei g lifted up again, was 


Hooded + As ſoon as ſhe was dead, they ſkinned 


and opened her: Then the haunches were ſe⸗ 


arated from the reſt of the carcaſe, were over- 

| Hi with a double coat of fat, covered with ſmall 
ieces cut off from the other parts, and then 
rnt-on the altar, Neſtor ſprinkling them with 
wine 3 When the —ꝛ * conſumed gf + 


ſtatues of ſoli d gold, of ineftimable value. But the 


Rerxes, in his re. 
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the fire, and the entrails taſted by a they. 
cut the remaining parts into convenient pieces. 
roaſted them on ſpits, aul then. lat down to the, 
entertainment. 
The Athenians obſerved many feſtivals, where- 
of the Were, ; 
, The anathenea, caltraced. i in "honane of relle | 
Minerva, the tutelar deity; of their city, which! 
from her derived its. 7 OY were ſolemn». 
nized every year, and on that on victory 
was publickly contended for in four different diſ- 
putes, * running, Seed © _— and 
poetry. es were appointe re 5 
A n trial, and dir * 4 
Theſe diſputes were followed. by à ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion, in which. a magnificent ſtandard. was car- 
exhibiting. the feats of Pallas againſt the 
itans, and. _ The old men walked foremoſt 
in this proceſſiom; next the oldeſt women; after 
them came all the men in the flower of their age, 63s 
armed with ſhields and lances; they were follow . 
a the yo 3 principal families 
wherein were the — 
— ——— ſucceeded. next; and the proceſ- 
fion was cloſed by young children vf both ſexes. 
In this feſtival the People of Athens implored che — 
protection of Minerva. „ 
adiy, The feſtivals of Bacchus, conſiſting of | 
| the greater, called Pianzſia, which were cele- 
brated in ſpring, within the city; and the leſſer. 
called Lenea, celebrated in the autumn, and in 
the country: Both were attended with magni- 
ficent lhows, and dramatic repreſentations, as well, 
of the tragic as comic kind. The initiated dreſſed. 
themſelves at theſe feſtivals in ſkins, and carried in 
their hands thyrſuſes, with drums or horns; having 
their heads adorned with leaves of the vine or 
wy ; and perſonating Silenus, Pan, or the Sa- 
 tyrs. They counterfeited drunkenneſs, and ran 
about all over the country. The women joined 
u the celchration of thee eee as the 
1 H 2 | men, 
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men, diſguiſed themſelves in the fame manner, 
and ſeemed actuated by x fort of religious Phren- 9 
fy: The vileſt and moſt exceſſive debauc 
1 and licentiouſneſs prevailed on thoſe occaſions. 
= . Feſtaval of Eleuſis, or 88 
=_ . This was one of the moſt famous, and was called 
3 dy way of excellence the myſteries. Tradition 
= | © bore, that it was inſtituted by Ceres, who ha- 
ving come to Eleuſis in Attica, taught the inha. 
| bitants the uſe of corn, and at the ſame time fof- 
if kened and humanized their ſavage. diſpoſitions. 
= 5 Theſe myſteries were divided into the greater and 
| tte leſſer: The leffer were celebrated in the 
month of November, and the greater in the | 
| month of Auguſt: Strangers were totally er- 
che d from both. To be initiated in them, it 
BK Was neceſſary to wafh, to pray, to ſacrifice, and 
—_ - to obſerve a ſtrict continence for a certain ſpace, 
The ceremony of their admiſſion was performed 
5 in the night. On that occaſion certain myſte-' 
+ | rious books were read; extraordinary voices, 


| 1 | with PE of thunder, were heard ; ſpectres ap- 
= : - the earth ſhook; and the initiated were | 


eco with fear. It was alledged, that very 
abominable things were tranſacte at theſe ce- 
remonies; but if fo, they were buried in filence; 
for it was highly criminal to divulge the myſte- 
ries of this feſtival. An Archon, then honoured 
| with the title of king, preſided at the celebration 
of the ceremonies, and had under him ſeveral of- 
| ficers to aſſiſt him in the diſch of his duty. 
Every Athenian, both men and women, were 
early initiated in theſe myſteries, ——-[t was com- 
monly believed, that this ceremony enjoined the 
practice of virtue; procured them the peculiar 
1 codes ; and a higher degree 
of happineſs in the next life. at ſtrange 
notions have been entertained in all ages, about 
the manner of paying honour to the beings ſap- 
poſed to preſide over the univerſe, and of recon» 
„ OREN” It was + ea any per- 
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ſon -not- initiated to enter the tem — of Ceres. 
his feſtival continued. nine app, The firſt three 
days were conſumed in the p ah, = of cer- 
tain. previous ceremanies : On the fourth was. 
exhibited the 2 of the baſket, ſo called from. 
its being compoſed of women, carrying baſkets: 
filled with certain. things moſt carefully conceal-. 
ed: The fifth was the proceſſion of the farihere. 
when they imitated Ceres ſearching for, Proſer- 

pine: On the ſixth the ſtatue of Bacchus, called 
7 was carried along ;. this 2 8 
off from the Ceramicus, a ſuburb of Athens, and 
ended at Eleuſis: While marching along, they 
ſung hymns in praiſe of the eſs; ſounded 
trumpets; danced, and. exhibited the ligheſt. 
marks of joy: On the ſeventh day games and. 
combats were celebrated. The two Slat days. 
were {et apart for certain particular ceremonies. 
This feſtival was obſerved only onge. every four 
years; and while it continued, it was unlawful 
| to arreſt or throw any perſon. into priſon... 


Oracles, among the pagans, were the refalt fOrutos. 


the anxious curioſity about futurity,, natural to, 
the minds of men, who, by that. means, pre- 
ſumed to interrogate. the deity about human ak-. 
fairs, —This was the moſt ſolemn ſpecies of pro- 
phecy, to which: recourſe was. had for the ſolu- 
2 of all doubtful queſtions, In order chere 
e to obtain the opinion of. the gods abgut de- * 
claring war, or eoncluding peace, thaſe Pagans, | 
never failed to apply ta ſome oracle; and the 
reſponſe, if intelligible, which was ſeldom: 5— 
caſe, was religiouſly: comp lied with, Jupiter was; 
thought, to be the chief. ſource of: moſt. oracles. 
Thoſe who were more immediately employed ins 
declaring the pleaſure of the god, were careful 
to expreſs, themſelves in 5 terms, which: 
might receive any. explanation the event 
ſhould require. It ſhould ſeem that Greece, from 
its earlieſt times, made uſe of this method of con- 
Aubing the gods; f find 00. N 


been entirely of human invention, founded on 


chat of Apollo at Delphos; a town in the di- 
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fixed on for the firſt introduction of orvcles ind 
2 country. Thoſe who had che chief 2 | 
t of affairs in the different ſtates round 
atoat, found theſe oracles very convenient ; for, 
when they had'a mind to introduce any innova- 
tion into the ſyſtem 5 or wanted 
yy favourite meaſure adopted by their country. 
knew well how to procure tlie appro. 
the oracle, and in. that caſe the people 
ns 8 to contradict tlie pleaſure of the 
c gods. —The prieſts likeways found their advan- 
tage in this matter; for they took ſpecial care 
not to-permit the god to open his mouth, till afl. 
ter the requiſite. preparations by ſacrifices and 
preſents r therefore, appear to have 


the credulity of the multitude, and kept up by 
. the ſelf intereſt of the prieſts, and the policy of 
che ruling men. 
© The: moſt renowned oracle of antiquity was 


ſtrict of Greece called Phocir. Apollo was there 
worſhipped” under the name of P ythian Apollo; 
and the prieſteſs aſſümed the name of P bia. 
She defivered her oracles ſtanding on a ipod 
called Cortina, which was placed on the mouth. 
of a holtow in Mount Parnafſus, whence pro- 
- ceeded a vapour that affected the head; and 
round this Hollow was built the temple of Del 
phos, In proceſs of time, the prieſteſs being un- 
able alone to ſuſtam the fatigue of giving re- 
to the multitude that tlironged thither | 
all quarters to conſult the oracle, was 
1 to make ufe of an aſſiſtant, who was. 
Hkeways a female. It was only on particular 
days, called happy, that the prieſtefſs uttered 
their prophecies. For that purpoſe they prepar- 
ed themfelves by. purifications, faſts, and facri- 
fices : When the day arrived, the Hurel tree. 
- that grew before the gate of the temple, and the. 
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as the prieſteſs was ie y N Tas 


| her hair ſtood erect, her look grew wild, ſhe 


foamed at the mouth, and appeared her 
furious. Virgil, in the fixth book of his eic, 


repreſents his Cumean Sybil as actuated in the 
2 manner. Then ſhe uttered ſeveral indi- 


ſtindt words, which the prieſts carefully collected, 


and afterwards arranged according to pleaſure; ; 


for theſe reſponſes were almoſt always dark, ob- 
ſcure, and capable of different interpretations. 
Sometimes, indeed, but extremely ſeldom, they 
were plain; for it was hardly poſſible for the o- 
racle to miſtake the real ſolution of a few among 


the infinite number of queſtions aſked, It is to 


be ſuppoſed, too, that the miniſters of the god 


| would employ every ſort of art and deceit to im- 


poſe-upon the multitude; and is is clear,, from 


various paſſages in hiſtory, that they have. ac- 


cepted bribes, to return fuch and ſuch an anſwer. 


Some pious Chriſtians, indeed, fathers of the 
church, and others, were of opinion, that the de- 


vil took ſome concern in the matter, by the per- 
miſſion of the Supreme Being, that the impious 
inventions of thoſe pagans might turn to their 
own puniſhment and confuſion, 


Augury was another ſpecies of ſuperſtition to * 


which the Greeks, as well as the other heathens, 
had recourſe; and they honoured: it too with 
the title of ſcience, though it confiſted. of the 


. molt ridiculous puerilities: For thoſe who made 


augury their ſtudy, were exceedingly attentive: 


to the notes of birds; and carefully obſerved: 
whether they appeared on the right orleft hand: 


they took ſpecial: notice of the appetite diſcovered 


by chickens for their food; of the appearance of 


the entrails of beaſts ; of monſters ; of prodigies; 


of eclipſes ;. and of all other extraordinary pheno-- = 


mena of nature: On ſuch trifling-circumſtances did 


—— ˙— ate almoſt alwayͤs 
1 for it is. amazing, that not only the 


neat a 
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; vulgar, but even many of the teſt men 2. 
wong the ancients, paid implicit faith to theſe 
= - ridiculous abſurdities. - At the fame time it muſt 
Ek. ba acknowledged, that. there were ſeveral, who, 
| ſa.ter Fram gang credit. to this fooliſh. farce of 
| divination, Eugbed ar its and. made it the butt 

> of their — Lick ag Hanzhal, Marcellus 
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Con „rain 15 


The Second Age of Gaze. 


1 the time that Hippias took 1 e in P. 2 
fa, to the end of the Peloponnefia 1 war, a 
3 of about 100 gears. * | | 


, . 
* * W * 4 


HIS ſecond age is the bs in ho 9 
duration of the Greek nation, that the: 2 Bom. 
Foot from . to forty years of age is in 7 
the life of man, namely, the period of its greateſt 
ſtrength and vigour : It may therefore be not 
improperly called the b of Greece, being 
altogether made up of the moſt glorious days that 
country ever enjoyed. The Greeks, hitherto con- 
fined within the limits of a narrow country, had 
found little opportunity of diſplaying, in the ſight 
of the world, their valour and virtue; but the Per- 
ſian invaſion that was ſoon to pour upon them 
like an impetuous torrent, was deſtined to ſet 
their merit in the moſt conſpicuous point of view, 
and give full ſcope to their 5 and bravery. 
We ſhall by and by ſee a very ſmall army of 
Greeks marching boldly againſt ſo vaſt a multi- 
tude of enemies, that a ſingle diſcharge of their 
darts darkened the face of the {ky ; we ſhall ſee 


come à ſecond time che ſirſt people of Greece. 


* * 


theſe few Greeks attack with undaunted reſolus. 
on this immenſe crowd of Perſian troops, and put 


them fairly to flight: We ſhall find them in like 


manner engaging their enemies at ſea under the 
ſame diſadvantage in point of numbers, and with 


the ſame ſucceſs: In a word, we ſhall have a 
ſtriking inſtance of the great ſupenority of dif. 


ciplined valour over the blind impetuous courage 
of an irregular multitude. - SE, 

During this ſecond age we ſhall ſee the Spa- 
tans, who by the admirable conſtitution of their 
goverment and their private virtues, had acquir 
ed aprehemmience over all their neighbours, exer- 
eiſing their power with a ſeverity that ſavoured of 
the auſterity of their manners; and treating their 
allies with haughtineſs and rigour : In conſequence 


of this behaviour, we ſhall ſee thoſe allies gro. 
ing by degrees more and more impatient of the 
fluence of Athens, who induſtriouſſy availed her. 
ſelf of ſo favourable a. conjuncture. The Athe- 
nians, therefore, in their turn take the lead in 
Greece, and: maintain their ſuperiority down to 
tie Peloponneſian war, conſtantly faithful to ther 
engagements, treating the other ſtates as equals, 


and exerting their power only in daing good. 
This period ſo glorious for Athens was of about 


* 


in like, manner diſguſted the other ſtates 


| hy; their. haughtinefs; and inſalence; and by the 


CHAP. 


fifty years continuance : At length, however, the 
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CHAP. 1. 


"The two Perſian invaſions, 2 


ARIUS 9 the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, o 
we have already taken notice, filled at this - of 
time the Perſian throne, which he had obtained j"* v2 


between 


by the adreſs of his groom : For upon the death che 


| of Smerdis the magian, it was agreed among the Grecks 


conſpirators who had murdered him, that of ® and Per- 
their number whoſe horſe ſhould neigh the firſt on 2 


2 certain appointed day, ſhould be Klected King. 3462. 


The groom of Darius being informed of chis a- 
greement, carried a mare in the evening to the 
place where the meeting was to be held next day, 


and then brought his maſter's horſe to the mare. . 


When, therefore, the Perſian noblemen came to 
the place appointed, the horſe of Darius no ſoon- 
er reached the ſpot where he had met the mare 
the night before, than he immediately neighed, 
and Darius was. n proclaimed I the 


| relt, - 


The Perfian empire comprebended then not 
only all that part of Afia preſently known by the 
name of Perſia, but likeways what we call Tor- 
key in Aſia; beſides which it included on the Afri- 
can fide, Eg gypt and ſeveral countries on the coaſt 
of the Mediterranean ſea; and on that of Europe, 
part of Thrace and Macedonia Though it is 
true, that ſeveral ſtates in the laſt mentioned coun» 
tries were rather tributary, than intirely dna | 
ent on the Perſian power. 

But let us take a brief review of the various 
cauſes that produced the war between the Greeks 


and Perſians, We have already obferved, that 1 ä 


N contributed | greatly to this event, when, 9 
GS upon AA 


2 * We, 
* — 
3 


96 The HISTORY op .. 1 
upon finding all his attempts in Europe to reſtch. 
1 himſelf to the ſovereign power in Athens, a 
tual, he took refuge in Perſia, and having ing. 
nuated himſelf into the favour of the Perſian mo. 
narch, pradtiſed every artifice to prevail with hin 
to attack the Athenians. But this was not all, 
| other cauſes concurred to forward the endeayour 4 
e e 
A.M. Atoſſa daughter of Cyrus, and one of the As 
%. wives of Darius, had uſed all her influence with WW Na, 
ber huſband to perſuade him to undertake an er. W 
pedition into Greece, that he might thereby ge 
the Perſians a ſhining proof of his courage, and pla 
_ military proweſs. Democedes a phyſician, a man of 8 
in high eſteem with Atoſſa, was on account of his it. 
being a native of the Greek colony, ſettled x WM ya, 
Crotona in Italy, pitched on as the moſt pro. WM nav. 
per perſon for travelling into Greece, to examine W com 
| its ſituation and the ſtrength of the chief towns Ml } 
along the coaſt. In this Journey Democedes was bra 
— accompanied by fifteen Perſian noblemen, who 3 
had private inſtructions to keep a ſtrict watch on Obli. 
his behavour, and to bring him back again w attr. 
Perſia. After theſe Perſians had accompanied 
Democedes through the principal cities of Greece, 
and made the requiſite obſervations in that coun- 
try, they next paſſed over into Italy, but were in 0 
apprehended as ſpies at Tarentum, and thrown to m 
into priſon, Here Democedes being ſeized with with 
a ftrong defire to reviſit Crotona his native coun- tion: 
try, found means to eſcape from his Perſian com- 
panions, and retired to that city. The other Per- thro 
ſians having in a little time recovered their liberty, ¶ of th 
returned to Perſta, after endeavouring in vain to WM tion 
prevail with the magiſtrates of Crotona to deli- Wl ga, 
ver up Democedes.—Hence we fee, that Darius ;-4,, 
had already begun to meditate an expedition in. its v 
to Greece; to the more immediate execut ion of bega 
which he was inſtigated by the following affair. drefl, 
Revolt The Ionians, originally a Greek tribe, as we ¶ (0, 
- che have mentioned above, inhabited a conſiderable IN caſio 


a 8 
* me * 2 4 
- 


qui while behaved as tributaries of the Per- 


us, one of the Cyclades iflands, having been ex- 
pelled their native country, took refuge at Mile- 


Ariſtagoras the deſign of reducing the iſland of 


the way to that of the other Cyclades.” This 


Naxus. Having accordingly made the neceſſary 


command of the expedition to. Megabates a no- 
ble Perſian: But the people of Naxus made ſo 
brave a reſiſtance, that the Perſians, after beſteg- 
ing the iſland for the ſpace of four months, were 


attributed the bad ſucceſs of this: expedition to 


op o&S & o> TI. 5o» 6 © fa. ao 


ruin him in the opinion of Artapherne. 

Ariitagoras believing himſelf undone, reſolved, 
in order to avoid the reſentment of the Satrap, 
to make the Ionians revolt from the Perſian yoke; 
with this view, after having ſounded the inclina- 


B75 o 7 


procured their concurrence, he made a. tour 


of the multitude to promote the projected revolu- 
tion. Then he made himſelf maſter; of the Per- 
han fleet, of which he had the command; and 
travelled into Greece to endeavour toprevail with 


began his negotiations at Sparta, where he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to Cleomenes who was then on the 
chrone, and repreſented to him what a noble oc- 


od WI 


a 


— 


8 1. "CREE EE * 
of the e d of Ade Mülsen deloder © 
ſian empire. Some wealthy inhabitants of Nax- 
255 where they implored the aſſiſtance of Ariſta- 
goras the Perſian governor of that city, to reſtore 
them to their native country. This ſuggeſted to 


Naxus under the Perſian power; hoping at the 
ſame time that the conqueſt of it, ſhould open 


plan he communicated to Artaphernes governor 
of Sardis, and Darius's brother, who approved of 
it, _ procured the conſent of Darius to attack 


* prepar ations, Artaphernes gave tlie chief 


obliged to abandon the enterpriſe. Megabates 


the · conduct of Ariſtagoras, and endeavoured to 


tions of the leading men among the Ioniaus, and 


through the whole country, te diſpoſe the minds 


its various ſtates to ſecond his undertaking. - He 


lane now 3 you to the Spartans, of 


* 
4 n 
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employing their valour in procuring 8 L 


their countrymen the Ionians. Cleomenes hefi. 


tated at firſt; but a-preſent from Aviſtagoras o 
fifty talents made him at once agree to Bath 

poſal; though, according to ſome authors _ 
een not only refuſed to hearken to the 


demands of Ariſtagoras, but ordered him to de. 


part their city. From Sparta Ariſtagoras went 
to Athens, where the inhabitants full of indig. 


nation againſt the Perſians, for having lately ſum. 


moned them to reftore Hippias to the regal di 
nity, were the beſt mclined in the world to liſten 
to his requeſt; they, therefore, inſtantly em · 


braced his canſe, and ſent twenty * to che a. 
ſiſtance of the Ionians. 


The firſt attempt of the Ionians was againſt the 
| city of Sardis, of which, being in a defenceleſ 


ſituation, they quickly got poſſeſſion ; but a fol. 


dier having ſet fire to ene of the houſes, the ref 
which were all of wood, immediately catched the 
flames, and by that means the whole city was re- 
duced to aſhes. The Ionians alarmed in the 
mean time at the approach of the Perſian army, 
reſolved to retreat to Epheſus, and betake them. 
| ſelves to their fleet; but the Perſians overtook 
them, and cut many 'of them of, 
. When Darius was informed of the burning of 
Sardis, and that the Athenians had aſſiſted the 
Ionians in their revolt, he was highly enraged, 
| ſwore by a ſolemn oath to take vengeance on the 
Greeks, and gave orders to repeat in his hearing, 


; every day when he ſat down to table, “ Sire, Re | 


member the Athemians.”? 

The lonians, notwithſtanding their late diſs 
Agr perſiſted in their enterprize; and ſailing to- 
— wards the Helleſpont took Byzantium : But the 
+ Perſians, that they might oppoſe them every where, 
divided their forces, and beat them in ſeveral en- 
5 gements, in one of which Ariſtagoras was kill- 
ed. At laſt, uniting all their troops, the Perſians 
2 * — che Oe" city of 


Jonia, 


= 
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Jonia, hoping that if they could reduce it, the 

other Ionian” cities would ſoon ſubmit. The Ioni- 
ans, ſuſpecting their deſign, quickly aſſembled their 

own ſhips and thoſe of their alles, forming al- 
together a fleet of 350 ſail, which the Perkans - ' © + 
not daring to attack, endeavoured by the way of © 
negotiation to detach the allies from the confe= | 
deracy, and were ſuceeſsful. As ſoon, therefore; 

' as the ſhips of the allies were ſeparated from 
thoſe of the Ionians, the Perſians fell upon the. 
latter now reduced to a very ſmall number, and 

intirely defeated them. Then they attacked Mi- 
letus, took it, razed it to the foundation, and 
put all the inhabitants to the ſword ; whereupon 
the other cities, terrified by this example, immedi- 
ately made their ſubmiſſions. Hiſtieus, uncle of 
Ariſtagoras, and tyrant of Miletus, having-gather- 

ed together the remains of the Ienian army, made 
an ineurſion into Myfia ; but was attacked by Har- 
pagus, who commanded a conſiderable body of Per- 
ſian troops in that country, defeated, taken pri- 
ſoner, and ſent to Artaphernes, who knowing him 
to have been very active in promoting the revolt, 
crucified him, and ſent his head to Darius. 
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tating an expedition into Greece, that he might p<dition 
gratify the violent reſentment he had conceived 2 Pr 
againſt its inhabitants. At laſt he gave orders to gaiuſt 
fit out a fleet of more than 300 ſhips, and toraiſe e 
at the ſame time a powerful land army, that ſo he Greeks. 
might cruſh the Greeks at once. Of theſe forces . N. 
| he gave the chief command to his ſon in law Mar- . 
donius, whoſe inexperience contributed not a littlte 


a . 


do the bad ſucceſs of the expedition. In the firſt 
„place, he loſt many of his ſhips, together with a 
great number of men, ma violent tempeſt, as they 
„ vere failing round the point of land formed by. 
„Mount Athos, called at prefent Cape Santo; and 
next, his land forces in paſling through, Thrace, 

s WF Viere by the Thracians attacked in their camp 

K during the night, and a vaſt number of them cut 


12 | off. 
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Darius in the mean time was continually medi · Firſt en- 


a - of - * 
100 


ef Theſe diſaſters obliged Mardonius to | 
_ "tals: firſt expedition, and return” back: 2. 


Affairs Tis war points g out mueh abt 5M fume this 


. HISTORY of | 


at Spar- between the Eginetæ and Lacedemonians, the 


called in queſtion the legitimacy of Demaratus's 


vail with him to do any 8 : rejudictal to the 


* 


men at 
Athens. 


latter marched to attack the former; but by the 


conduct of Demaratus, one of their . who 
had quarrelted with his brother-king Cleomenes, 
the enterpriſe miſcarried. Cleomenes, in revenge, 


birth; and the matter having been referred to 
the deciſion of the oracle, the France eh _ 
rupted by Cleomenes, and gave jud 
Demaratus, who was thereupon 
raged: at this injurious treatment, he retired to 
the court of Perſia, where he was received in the 
moſt welcome ' manner, and loaded with wealth; 

but all this prefaſion'of kindneſs could not pre- 


intereſts of his country. - 
The Athenians having likeways quarrelled with 


was Eginetæ, fitted 'out a fleet againſt them; and 
on that occaſion ſeveral engagements enſued; 


the cireumſtances of which we are ignorant of. 
Theſe inteſtine quarrels, however, gave the A. 
ee an opportunity of becoming very ſkilful 
in naval affairs, and prepared them to make that 
vi gorons refiſtance to the Perfian over, which 
we ſhall by and by relate. 

Athens, in the mean time,” e the free 
of the liberty procured” her by the expulſion of 
the Pilftratide ; and produced many citizens of 
extraordinary 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
ſtrious Athenians are ſoon to make a g 


As theſe three illu- 
at figure 


in the affairs of Greece, we ſhall here exhibit in a 
few words the chief outlines of their characters. 


Miltiades was a perfect proficient in the art of 
war, and no — eould boaſt of equal skill in 
conducting an army: e 
me | hatred 


poſed. Ns 


Ff reg BFH 


wiſdom and valour ; among whom 
Miltiades, Ariſtides, and -Themiſtotles, chiefly 
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entering Thrace, he had been deprived of a go» © 


vernment he then held in that country, - Ariſtides. 


and Themiſtocles, though much younger than 
Miltiades, gave proofs. of the greateſt part; but 
their different diſpoſitions generally occaſioned a.  - 
contrariety in their opinions, Themiſtocles, na- 
turally ambitious, and fond of the popular form 


of government, made it his chief ſtudy ta gain 5 


the good will of the multitude: For that pur- 
poſe, he behaved on all occaſions witli extreme 
complaiſance towards the citizens, whom he 
ſhewed himſelf ever ready to oblige; and appear- 
ed very little ſcrupulous: about the means he 
made uſe of to accompliſh his ends. Ariſtides, on 
the other, hand, entertained a- ſecret attachment 
to ariſtocracy, and the hardy ſober inſtitutions of 

Lycurgus-; was perfectly iudifferent about popu- 
larity; made - juſtice the ſole. rule of his conduct; 


and never conferred a favour on any undeſerving 


perſon : The public welfare was the only object 
of his attention: And his love for his country, 
his ſingular ſkill in publie affairs, and his diſin- 
— and upright behaviour, procured him 
the admiration, confidence, and eſteem of. his fel-- 


low- citizens. | h 


While the Athenian liberty nouriſhed: ſuch: ci- Second? 
tizens as theſe ; and while Sparta, adhering tothe —_— 
rigid inſtitutions of Lycurgus,. produced a Whole Dar 
people of the braveſt ſoldiers ; Darius reſolved to againſt: 
fall upon: Greeee: with all his forces. But de- Greece. 
ſirous previouſly to ſound the inclinations: of its 
various ſtates, with reſpect to the ſuperiority he 
he intended to claim over tem, he diſpatched. 
heralds: through all the cities of Greece. to de- 
mand earth and water, a ſymbol which denoted. 
the ſubmiſſion and dependence of thoſe from whom 
it was required on him that required it. The 
Eginetæ, and a few other cities dreading the: . 
vaſt power of the Perſians, admitted the ſuperio- 
nty. claimed; 5 and » 
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were ſo provoke at the arrogance of their — 


miſſion, that through that violent diſpoſition na · 
tural to thoſe who live under the republican 80. 


vernment, they tranſgreſſed the law of nations in 


tlie perſons of the heralds, one of whom they 

threw into a well, and another into a deep at, 
telling chem with a ſpirit of raillery peculiar to 
the Greeks, that they might take from Yong a 
much earth and water as they wanted. 2. 

EParius petceiving- that he ſhould / meet with 
the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance in his undertaking, 


made more formidable preparations for war than 


before, 'and increaſed his armament to 500,000 | 
men, and 500 ſnips; the whole commanded 
Datis and Artaphernes. Hippias, happy in 
favourable an opportunity of revenging himſelf 
on the Athenians; acted as guide and: conductor 
of the expedition, under Artaphernes, by whom - 
he had been hitherto treated in the kindeſt and 
moſt hoſpirable manner The Perſians quickly 
reduced all the Hlands in the Ægean Sea; and 
having chereafter taken Eretria, a city in Eubea, 
burnt it to the ground: Then they entered At- 
tica, and encamped at Marathon, a ſmall town 
on the ſea coaſt, whence they ſent to inform the 
Athenians of the chaſtiſement inflicted on we ob- 
ſtinate and diſobedient Eretrians. 

Upon this the Athenians ſent to beg aſlſtance 
of the Lacedemonĩians, who granted them 2000 
men; but by reaſon of a ſuperſtitious maxim that 
| prevailed in Sparta, thoſe forces would not be- 
gin their march till after the full moon, by which 


means they did not arrive at Athens till four 


days after the enſuing battle, The terror of the 
Perſian name reſtrained the other ſtates from fur- 
niſhing the expected aſſiſtanee; Platea alone 
ending 1000 ſoldiers te join the Athenians, In 
this exfremity the Athenians armed even their 
Haves, a meaſure that had never been practiſed 
* * all, they could: multer up'no m_ 


2 * 


ow 
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than 10, oo0 men. ram Grail army was com- 
manded by ten generals, each of whom was to 
exerciſe the chief command in his turn for no 

longer ſp ſpace than a day at a time; but Ariſtides 
knowing Miltiades to be the moſt fcilful and. ex- 

rienced officer of them all, as ſoon. as it came 
to his turn to- command, entre Miltiades to 
exerciſe it for him; and his example was follow- 
ed by all the reſt. —When the public welfare is 
the ole object in view, great minds never fail to 
ſacrifice every meaner motive to that higheſt con- 
ſideration. They next deliberated whether they 
| onght to wait for the enemy in the city, or march 
| out and give them battle. And indeed how little 
probability was there, that ſueh a handful of men 
| ſhould be able to ſuſtain the ſhock of the Perſian 
multitude ?——Miltiades, however, was of -opt- 
nion, that they ought to march out and fight 
the enemy; and being ſeconded by Ariſtides, 
the other generals aſſented ſikeways. That ſkil- 
ful commander deſired to take advantage of the 
bad ſituation of the Perſians, who being hemmed 
in by the ſea, a ſteep mountain, and'the marſh of 
Marathon, could bring but a ſmall part of their 
forces into action, aud could make no uſe at all 
of their cavalry. 


405 


The Athenians, therefore, to the ande of Battle of 
10,000. men, marched forth againſt an army of Mara- 
100,000 foot, and 10,000 horſe. This memo- thon. 
rable day reflected the higheſt glory on Mittiades, A. M. 


To prevetit his little army from being ſurround- 
ed by the enemy, he drew it up with a mountain 
in the rear; extended his front as much as poſ- 
fible; placed his chief ſtrength in the wings; 
and cauſed cut down a great number of trees, to 
keep off the enemies cavalry from charging them in 
flank. The Athenians ruſhed forwards on the Perſi- 
ans like ſo many furious lions. This is remarked to 
Have been the firſt time that they advanced to 
cke attaek running. By their impetuoſity, they 
| Yup a lane throu Sh the enemy, and- * 
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preſence of his  fellow-citizens, The Greeks, in 
and Themiſtocles diſtingui 1 very 


with the greateſt firmneſs the POP. 


fans. The battle at firſt was fought by bock © 
parties with great valour and obſtinacy ; but the Or 
wings of the Athenian army, where, as we have ed 
juſt faid, Miltiades had placed his chief ſtrength, I =* 
attacking the main body of. the enemy in flank, a | 
threw them into irretrievable confuſion,” Sit mig 
thouſand: Perſians periſhed on the ſpor, and a, WW 
mong the reſt the traitor Hippias, the principal fort 
occaſion. of the war ; the reſt of the Perſian ar. act 
my quickly fled, and abandoned to the victors iy, 
their camp, full of riches, Thus the Athenians on 
obtained a victory more real than probable. A. _ 
nimated by their ſucceſs, they purſued the Per. MW © 
fans to their very ſhips, of which they took ſeven, ſhox 
and ſet fire to ſeveral more. On this occaſion one Gre 
Cynegirus,. an Atheman, after performing pro- of t 
digies of valour in the Feld, endeavoured to pre · a 

vent a particular galley from putting to ſea; and = 
fr ornate A fer Bd with. Theo = 
hand, which being cut off, he next ſeized her 1 
with his left; which being likeways cut off, he ph 
| took hold of her with his teeth, and kept her ſo BY 
| till he died. Another ſoldier, all covered over il fil 
with the blood of the enemy, ran to announce 2 
the victory at Athens, and after crying out, 2 
& Rejoice, we are conquerors, fell d in the BY 


this engagement, loſt only 200 men.  Ariſtides 


highly in the battle; — Miltiades gained the 
chief glory. As a reward for ſo ſignal a piece of = 
ſervice to his country, and to perpetuate the me- 2 
mory of his {kill and bravery; 8 N 
painted in a picture, repreſentin - 
te, „ givin — heat = 
of his 10,000 Athenians. They likeways raiſed the 
monuments to the memory of | thoſe that had the 
fallen in the whe. 90 and thereon inſcribed I . 1; 
the names both of the deceaſed, and of” the His 
> tribe. a7; | 
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Their ſueceſs at Marathon, as having made the 
Greeks ſenſible of their on ſtrength, is accounts. 
ed the principal cauſe of their future victories; 
and indeed the conſideration of having with ſuch 


2 handful of men defeated ſo vaſt an army, 
might very juſtly inſpire them with great conſi - 
dence : But what may not a ſkilful general per- 


form at the head of a ſmall number of ſoldiers, 
aduated by the moſt ardent love for their coun 
try, and ready in its defence to confront death in 
every ſhape? t MU INES 
The Perſian fleet, in the mean time, attempted 
to ſurprize Athens before the Grecian army 
ſhould arrive to its relief; but the victorious 
Greeks, by a forced march, fruſtrated the deſign 
of the enemſttett 7 16 Ft ST RICE 

The Athenians, thus delivered from the Per- 
fans, reſolved to chaſtiſe the that had aſ- 
fied their enemies, and for that purpoſe ſent out 


a fleet under the command of Miltiades, Who 


very ſoon ſubdued. a'great number of the' iſlands, 
and made them tributary to his countrymen, 


But he was unſucceſsful at Paros, where, upon a 


falſe alarm of the arrival of the Perſians, he all 
of a ſudden abandoned the undertaking, and re- 


turned with his fleet to Athens, Being obliged 


to confine himſelf to his houſe, by a dangerous 
wound he had received in the courſe of the fiege, 


his enemies took advantage of that circumſtance 


to prepoſſeſs the public againſt him with a -be- 


lief of his keeping up a traiterous correſpon- 


dence with the Perſian monarch, The rafh in- 
conſtant multitude immediately condemned him 


to death, Every man of ſenſe was aſhamed and 


ſhocked at the injuſtice and cruelty of this ſen- 
tence, In vain did his friends conſtantly remind 
the people of his behaviour at Marathon ;- all 


they were able to obtain, was a commutation f 
this ſentence from deatlr to a fine of fifty talents. 


His great exploits had already excited the/jea- 


louſy of his fellow- citizens, who either thought 
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23 owed bim too muck, or were TRY 

ht aſpire at ſovereign authority; and 
0 5 be mi being called ungrateful, they made 
his late — a crime. Miltiades being un- 
able to pay ſo high a fine, was thrown into pri. 


; where his grief and. indignation at fuch un- 


worthy treatment, rendered his wound 3 


and ſoon brought him to the 


did this 9 —— 1 man afford a E cs of 
the ingratitude and cruelty of His inconſtant and 
capricious countrymen. 

His ſon Cimon, who e wile ſo great 
a figure, was enabled, with the aſſiſtance of his 


friends, to diſcharge the fine, and obtained the 
privilege of burying the dead body of his un- 


fortunate father ; whoſe death opened the eyes of 
the Athenians, and made them ſenſible of the 
injuſtice of their behaviour: But their ſorrow 
was too late, and could not redeem that excellent 

commander from the grave, nor even prevent 


their repeating the ſame eruelty and — for the 


future. 
The wiſe Ariſtides very ſoon became a ſecond 


victim to their capricious ungrateful diſpoſition; 


but his diſgrace was honourable, being confeſled- 
ly occaſioned by his ſteady adherence to juſtice, 


We have already told, that there ſubſiſted be- 
| tween him and Themiſtocles an extreme contra- 


riety of manners and principles. The _— 


though of mean extraction, was extrava aganty 
ambitious, very bold; and enterpriſing, an 
active a diſpoſition, that quiet and — ſeemed 


a burden to him: He affected to roam throu 


the ſtreets in the night; and when aſked 


reaſon, anſwered, That he could not fleep for 
thinking on the trophies of Miltiades : He was 


exceedingly artful in finding out and availing 


himſelf of the rulin 
ſo much the more dangerous by being - very elo · 


paſſions of men; and was 


quent. Ariſtides, on the c was of a re- 


1 and modeſt diſpoſition; governed all his ac+ 
_ 
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tions by the moſt ſcrupulous rules of juſtiee; and 
regarded the lofty projects of Themiſtocles as ſo 
many ſteps towards ſovereign power. Themi- 
ſtocles, impatient of being continually embarraſſed 
in his ambitious ſchemes by ſo rigid a cenſor as 
Ariſtides, reſolved to free his hands of him at 
once; for that purpoſe applied himſelf privately 
to form a party againſt him; and at laſt had him 
fairly baniſhed by the ſentence of oſtraciſm. It 
is ſaid, that on this occaſion a peaſant who did 
not know Ariſtides, and could not write, having 
by accident. applied to him to write his own 
name on his ſhell, was aſked by Ariſtides, Whether 
he. had ever received any provocation from the 
perſon he wanted to baniſh ? None at all, Sir,” 
anſwered the peaſant, «* but I cannot bear. to 
« hear him always called 7.“ Ariſtides, 
without ſaying a word, took the ſhell, wrote his 
own name upon it, and returned it to the man. 
While going out of the city, he begged of the 
gods, that no misfortune might happen to his 
countrymen which might oblige them to recall 
him from bamiſhment. - e 
Themiſtocles, in the mean time, foreſeeing an 
approaching ſtorm from the quarter of Perſia, 
perſuaded the Athenians to employ all the money 
they drew from their mines in fitting out a power- 
ful fleet for the protection of their country. 
Darius, more exaſperated againſt the Greeks 
than ever, by the defeat of his army at Mara- 
thon, refolved to exert his utmoſt efforts to wipe 
away that diſgrace, and repair the glory of his 
arms: He gave orders therefore to make new 
levies of troops through all his provinces; and 
conſumed no leſs than three years in preparing 
for this third expedition againſt Greece, whic 
though then pretty far advanced in years, he in- 
tended to conduct in perſon; but death diſap- 
pointed all his projects. Darius was a ſtrict ob- 
ſerver of juſtice and the laws of his kingdom; 
and of a mild humane diſpoſition; though the 
WH . | keenneſs 
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ps keannels bf his paions lrarried ET | 
to meaſures of which his calmer reaſon would 
have diſapproved. He reigned; thirty-ſix year, 
and is known in feripture by the. name of Aba. 
Haende K-28 5 
Alfter the death of Be A fa Ne vhs 
eldeſt of his children by Atoſſa his. ſecond wiſe, | 
ſucceeded him in the ago. of Perſia, and 
proſecuted the warlike preparations begun by his 
father. Having ſubdued the Egyptians, he de. 
termined in the third year of his reign to "_ 
his arms immediately into Greece. 7 
Nerxes therefore aſſembling his council, in · 
Cad: them of the motives - that induced han to 
undertake this expedition, namely, to puniſh the 
Athenians for having been acceſſory to the burn- 
ing of Sardis; to wipe away the diſgrace of the 
defeat at Marathon; in a word, to execute the 
ijntentions of Darius his father. Mardonius, of 
whom we have made mention above, behaved on 
this occaſion with all the baſeneſs of a ſervile . H 
flatterer, in order to pleaſe che vanity of his i 
maſter; aſſuring him, that no nation in the Ii i 
world would dare to oppoſe his power; and af. 
fecting to vilify and deſpiſe extremely che courage 
of the Greeks. The reſt of the lords of oe 
council perceiving the king to be mightily pleaſed 
with the flattery of Mardonius, did not fail, like 
well bred courtiers, to applaud his opinion, and' 
coincide with him in every particular: So true 
it is, that princes owe almoſt always their greateſt 
misfortunes to the complaiſance and adulation of 
thoſe about them.  Artabanus, the uncle of 
Xerxes, alone vetted to contradict the opinion 
given: He endeavoured to make the king. ſenſible 
of the raſhneſs and folly of the intended enterprize, 
by putting him in mind of the bad ſucceſs of a- 
nother of the ſame kind attempted by his father 
Darius againſt the Scythians, and the imminent 
danger into which it had brought that prince, 
ho bad been utterly undone, if Hiſteius had 
eta - followed 
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courtiers, to deſtroy a bridge he had thrown over.  -- 
the Danube: He likeways: reminded: Xerxes . 
he amefol doſent af abe!Perins at Marathon; * 
and exhorted him not to give ear to the r 
ing ſuggeltions of inexperienced courtiers, nor 
ſuffer his reaſon to be dazzled with —— ST 
proſpect of an imaginary; glory: And he con- b 
eluded with apbraiding Mardonius _ ag miin+ OE 
cerity of his advice. 4 

Princes corrupted by fattery 3 an open 
generous behaviour into a feditious boldneſs : 1 
Thus Xerxes, inſtead of profiting by the opinion 
of his uncle, was enraged at it, and told Aftaba- 
nus, that his being brother to Darius was the 
only conſideration which protected him from the 
effects of his reſentment. reflecting coolly, 
however, he perceived the injuſtice of this treat- 
ment of his uncle ; and next day acknowledged in 
open council, chat he had been in the wrong. 
Herodotus relates a ridiculous ſtory of an appari- 
don, by which he pretends Xerxes was confirmed 

| in his reſolution of invading Greece, and Arta- 
banus deterred-from giving further oppoſition to 
that project. It is generally believed, that if 
there was indeed any foundation for this ſtory of 
the apparition, which is extremely improbable, 
it muſt have been ſome trick invented by the chil- 
dren of Hippias, or of thoſe whoſe intereſt; it was 
to kindle up the war. However that may have 
been, Xerxes perſiſted in his reſolution, and 
thought of nothing but executing it. Before ſet- 
ting out for Greece, he made an alliance with 
the Carthaginians, and ſent money to their ge- 
neral Hamilcar to induce him to make war on 
the Greek ſtates in Sicily. With this money Ha- 
milcar levied an bony: of ene men in re 
and Gaul. A. M. 

- Xerxes departed Ginn Suſa in the fifth. Tome: of 3524 1 5 
his reign, for Sardis, the place of rendezvous of — 8 
1 ; ging IG to his _ * e d 1 
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the Helleponr along che coaſt of aha Winin 


and commanding a+ paſſage to be cut for it 
through Athos, à mountain in: Macedonia; thiy 


ſtretches out into the Helleſpont, in the — 
a” peninſula,” Though it is probable that this 
order was never complied with, it nevertheleg 


gives us a , example of the ridiculous 


. — and folly of this great monarch, whom 
ſenſible people will — inelined to pity than 
admire. He was even childiſh enough to imas 
gine that he could controul the elements; and 
threatened to puniſh them, if they ſtlould pre- 
ſume to oppoſe his deſigns; and iniparticular, ad- 
dreſſed a letter in theſe terms to Mount Athos. 


After having paſſed throu gh Cappadocia, he 
| Haked-ar Celene, æ tom of Phrygia : Here y- 


thius, a very wealthy prince, received Xerxes in 
a moſt magnificent manner, and offered him the 
uſe of his treaſures: Nerxes diſdaining to yield 
augmented his ſton by 
large profits 5" but Pythius having begged: of 
Xerxes te leave him one of his five ſons to be the 
ſupport of his old age, and to take only the re- 
maining four along with him in the expedition, 
the cruel monſter ordered the favourite ſon to be 
put to death in preſence of his father. 

Xerxes paſſed the winter at Sardis, whence he 
ſent deputies to demand earth and Water of all 


the cities of Greece, except Athens and Spar- 
ta, whom he affected thus tacitly to ſingle 
out for vengeance; In the ſpring he advanced 


towards the Helleſpont, where 1. enjoyed the 


pleaſure of ſeeing the ſea covered with his fleet, 
and the land with his army. Artabanus took 
this opportunity to make ſome reflections in the 


preſence of the king on the many miſeries inci. 
dent to mankind; which it is the firſt duty of 


| ſovereigns to alleviate as much as poſſible: He 
inſiſted at the ſame time on the great uncertainty | 
_., of human affairs; and could not help applying 
2 05 2215 obſervations to he Fe: enterprize of 


2 | Xerxes, 
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Nerxes, whaſe army was 10 numerous, chat no 


| cuntry 5 time furniſh-1t 


xith ſubſiſtence, and whoſe wa . too large 
i any harbour to contain. 80 
Jo tranſport his trnops how Alia into — 
„Xerxes 8 bridge to be thrown over - 
A Hrait ef the Helleſpont, about a quarter 20f h 
jeague broad, knoven at preſent by the name of 
Gallipoli 5 but the work was deſtroyed by a 
form Xerxes, anraged at this accident, vented 
zis reſentment upon the ſea, which Herodotus 
ſays he ordered. to be chaſtiſed with 300 laſnes, 
and chains to be thrown 1 into it, as if to hind it. 
Then he commanded two new bridges to be con- 
Atructed, one for the army, and the other for the 
baggage; one of theſe bridges conſiſted af 360, 
and the other of 8 moored endways a- 
croſs the iſtrait: They were ſecured by lange an- 
chors againſt the violence of the winds and waves, 
and were joined together by ſix large nables, 
reaching from one ſitle of the ſtrait to the other, 


and faſtened on both fides.toilarge wooden. ſtakes 


fixed in the d. The ſhips were covered 


with a ſort of e ous 85 


in paſting; - 1 9 
When eee ee — 


[{Xerxes deſired to review it, and for ihat ꝓurpoie 


ordered t to be draumn up in the plains in the 


meighbourbood:: - By Herodotus's account it was 
found to amount to 1,800,000 foat, and 80, 0 
horſe, which joined with the forces Furniſhed him 
iby the. nations αh̃om he had ſubdued aſter pnſ- 
ing the Hellefpont, formed er a multi- 
[tude of 2, 100 οο en. His conlifted of 
120) gallies of three benches of oars, each car- 
tying 200 men; which when reinforced. by 120 
more of the ame ize furniſhed by che European 
ſtates, formed à fleet of 1307 veſſels, carrying 
301,606 men, excluſive of 3000 tranſports. The 


army was commanded by fix generals, of whom 5 


T was the chief: Datis was general of 
* the: 
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| troop, compoſed of 6000 choſen men. + Herod. th 
J muas, who gives this account of - Xerxes's ar- of 
| mament, hved at the time, and further in- joi 


F forms us, chat theſe vaſt forces were ſupplied W an 
| En Fr er ev 


=. ly employed for that . purpoſe; which attended ch. 
on the army along . and-continually 3 ada 
= them freſh ſupplies of all kinds of proviſions: He th. 


| 'likeways tells us, that beſides the preparations rag | 
| this expedition made by Darius, no leſs than four 
=. years were pas for mo ane ann | 
1 = Xerxes. Dp | 
| Xerxes, 10 reviewing this akin defired- De 
2 | : maratus to tell him without flattery, whether he 
= thought the. Greeks: would dare o * him. 
5 chat the Greeks, ee inuredifeonibes -| 
= _ cradles to poverty and a ſober hardy life,” had bx 
—_ _ that means been hithertoenabled to UI .. them- 
=  ' felves free and independent; that as they had 
—_ - been educated, and had always lived in liberty, 
de believed none 2 the ſtates ef. Greece, but pan * 
| ticularly his. own: countrymen, the Lacedemoni- 
| F ans, would ever liſten to any terms that might 
= ſeem to encroach. upon that invaluable privilege ; 
and that he was perfuaded they alone, though 
deſerted by all their 4s 4-39-09 would not de- 
| cn Re”: Ft 
71 The Greeks ſeeing the 1 to o fall-up- 
oon them, were ſomewhat alarmed at firſt, but by 
no means. diſcouraged :: They held an afſembly 
| in the Iſthmus, where — to ſuſpend 
all private conteſts, and- to unite their whole 
forces againſt the common enemy; but the Bec | 
tians, Theſſalians, and ſeveral other ſtates, who 
were more immediately expoſed to. the impend- 
ing danger, having declared for the Perſians, the | 
whole burden of the war devolved on the Athe- 
nians and Lacedæmonians. The n. 
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Ge alliance to their allies, to the a to. 
the Sicilians, and to the inhabitants of the iflands 
of Corcyra and Crete; moſt of whom declined to 
Join them, becauſe they could not be admitted to 

equal fhare in the command ; the Sicilians 
1 | fited for the chief command: Moſt of 


them therefore ſubmitted to Xerxes; and tlñae 


Hates of Theſpia and Platea alone wal ren with 
the Athenians and Spartans. 


But this general deſertion of the other e + 


ſerved only to make thoſe of Athens and Sparta 
prepare for their defence with greater vigour and 


eircumſpection. Themiſtocles, fully Sanlible af 


the vaſt importance of this war, and of his own 


capacity to conduct it avith all. the skill and re- 


ſolution it required, made it his firſt care to re- 


move out of the way, by the force of money, one 
Epicides, who pretended to compete with him for 
we chief command, but whoſe ſole merit oonſiſtedl 
in an oſtentatious eloquence, with which he had 


acquired conſiderable credit with the people. 


Themiſtocles, therefbre, who had on every occa- 


himſelf capable of conducting che gieateſt under - 
takings; and had particularly diſplayed a ſin- 
gular ſagacity in ſeizing the deciſiye moment of 
action, was unanimouſſy choſen commander in 
chief of the Athenian — Ariſtides was re- 
called, after a three years baniſhment; together 
with all che other banithed citizens; no oppoſi- 
hon having been made to che return of 1 rival: 
by Themiſtocles, who» bn this occafion Tet an ex- 
ample highly worthy: of imitation by all men of. 
influence in ae ſtate, by whom jealouſy and rival- 
{ip ought, in times of danger, to be ſacrificed to 
the intereſts of their country. - 

Themiſtocles having plainly Hebe the: 
time of the hattle of Marathon, that the war was 
nothing leſs than fintthed' by that engagement; 


8 1 _ 


fn given proc of ſuperior parts,” and ſhown: 


and being fully ſenſible that Athens, poſſefling - | 


wuch. a - barren and narrow territory, was much 
| K 3, tos 
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Jars et Perſians 77 : had 


increaſe of the naval 
preſent had a fleet of 100 large gallies, beſides a 


good many veſſels of three banks of oars; and o 
the approach of Xerxes. he made them equip 
100 more. ON this: ſmall fleet Greece owed i 


preſervation, - 


Eurybiades, a Andean; being l | 
commander in chief of the united forces: of bock 
another opportunity to Themi- 


ftocles of giving proof of his great 
and ability to facrifice his ambition to the ad- 


vantage of the common eauſe; for, although the 
Athenians were intitled bo. cim the com 
mand, as having furniſhed two thirds ef the fleet, | 
He nevertheleſs chearfully- nne e 3 
Pointment of Eurybiades. 
The firſt ſtep taken by the allies, was to dif 1 


patch Leonidas at the head of 10, ooo men, to 


take poſſeſſion of the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, ſitu- 


ated at the foot of Mount Oeta, between Theſ 
faly and Phocis, a paſs no more than 90 foot 


broad, and the only one by which the army of 
Xerxes could arrive in Achaia. In _ _ 
time the-fleet of Xerxes coafled/ 

and regulated its motions by thoſe 2 
Every thing _ way to the Perſians; anal 

the cities thr which they paſſed, ed, furniſh 

them with provi in abundance, | 
|  Xerxes, after marching through Thrace and 

Macedonia, came. at taſt to che paſs of Thermo- 
pylæ, guarded by the Grecian troops, which ac- 
_ cording to Pauſanias amounted: altogether to 10 
more than 11,000, and of theſe- only 4000 were | 


.more immediately deſtined to defend the paſſage; 


daut every man of that number was fully determined 


to conquer or die. Xerxes was far from think - 


8 wg that the Greeks would dare to dige his 


pallage 3 . 


all his attention to the 
of his countrymen, L 
in which he had ſo far fucceeded, that they a 


moderation 
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night 2 this. place ſtop: for a confiderable time 


A his forces, he endeavoured to corrupt Loi 
= eee the moſt tempt» 


even that of making him ſupreme 


lord of Greece; but Leonidas having rejected all 


his temptations with diſdain, — th 


commanded him by a meſſenger to ſend him his 5 

arms; Let your king come and take them, 
anſwered Leonidas. Then the Medes advanced 
againſt the Greeks; but being unable to/fuſtain 
their attack, were obliged to retreat : The wink 95 
of Perſians, diſtinguiſhed by the name of i immort - 


next charged the Greeks, and fought with 
ales ſo that the pafs was choaked up with the 


dead. While the beſt troops of Xerxes were thus 
ſacrificed to the Spartan valour, an inhabitant of ' 
the country having diſcovered. to the Perſians a 


ſecret path conducting to an eminence that com- 


manded the pals; a large detachment was im- FE 
mediately ſent to take poſſeſſion of it. N 
Leonidas ee gence that the tops of 


the rocks. farming the were occupied by 


20,000 Perſian troops, — darts muſt ſoon o- 
verwhelm him and his ſmall party, entreated the 


far greater part of his men to retire and reſerve 
chemſelves for a more advantageous 


opportunity | 
of ſerving their country; while he himſelf, with 
about 300 Spartans, and a few Theſpians, would 
maintain his poſt to the laſt drop of their blood. 
The reſt having accordingly gone away, Come, 


« my friends,” ſaid Leonidas, let us dine 


chearfully, in che hope of ſupping together in 
« the other world.“ His brave companions, 


who are ſuperior to all praiſe, thus encouraged 
by the example” of their chief, thought of no- 
thing now. but how to ſell their lives as dear as 


' poſſible ; believin ng it incumbent on them, ſays Mn. 


Rollin, as the fir people of Greece, to devote 


es to certain — thereby to _—_— 
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Perfian force; the other in honour of Leonidas 
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| F 
reduce a free people to flavery.— In the dead 
of night this heroick troop advance directly for- 
awards to the tent of the King, penetrate to te 
| middle of the Perſian camp, cut off all that come 


in their way; and ſpread the moſt dreadful con- 


iſternation among the enemy; d d arches. 


diſebvering them .diftinaly to the Perſians, they 
are immediately ſurrounded, and 


rather 
overwhelmed than conquered. d their laſt 


above heaps uf flau enemies; leaving af- 
ter an example of Intrepidity before un- 
- known, and hardly to be parallelled in hiſtory... 


The Perſians are ſaid to have loſt upwards of 


20000 men in chis en 


eee, 
Ner zes. 
To the memory of thele brave defenders: 


= vecce a ſuperb monument was afterwards gelb. 
| ed, bearing two inſcriptions, the one in honour of | 


all thoſe who had fallen on that occaſion,” import: 
that an army of 4000 Peloponnefian Grocks 
ſs of the whole 


and his 300 Spartans, expreſt in a few fimple 


words to this effect, «© Go, paſſenger, tell at Spar 


** ita, that we died hee in obedience to- 
$e:laws.,”” 


| + This famous adion at Thermopylee, in . Hh: 


nion of Diodorus Siculus, contributed very 

to all the following advantages obtained by the 
; for the Perſians aſtoniſhed at ſo ſtrił- 
pray inſtance of deſperate valour, thence con- 


| oludedthat i it was hardly poſſible to ſubdue ana- 
tion of ſuch undaunted reſolution; and tho 
Greeks likeways perceived from the fame Exam» / 


ple, that valour Ts diſcipline are- capable of 


vanquiſting the greateſt multitude, and that 
ue it was pollible to overcome the: Per- 
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The very day chat Leonidas fell at Therme. 
the Grecian- fleet commanded by Theni- a, 


= e e I while cruizing off Noa 
# - ns 


temiſa a promontory in Eubea, ad 
the enemies fleet amounting to 200 veſſels, at 


nucked them in mnie and funk more than 
thirty of them; and the reſt were that ſame 


night wrecked on the coaſt of Eubœa by a ſtorm 


that ſucceeded the engagement. The Athenians : 


receiving next day a reinforcement of 53 ſhips 


more, attacked thoſe of the Cilicians, and ſunk 


many of them. A general engagement enſued 


the — day, wherein both parties fought with 


great bravery, and though neither could boaſt of 
the victory, yet the loſs was moſt conſiderable on 
the fide of the Perſians. From the event of theſe 
ſeveral actions the Athenians learned, that victory 
is not always determined by the greater number 


of ſhips, . Hearing in the mean time of What 


had — at Thermopylz, the Greeks thought it 
adviſable to retire nearer home, and therefore ſet 
fail for Salamis, a ſmall iſland not far from At- 


tica.— The very ſame day too of the action at 


Thermopyte, the Carthaginian army, amounting 


to 300,000 men, which co-operated with the Per- 
fans, and was endeavouring to reduce the Greek | | 


| Xerxes having now adcanced ions Pha h 
marking his march all along with the effects f 
his. reſentment, the Peloponneſians reſolved to 


fortify themſelves within the Iſthmus. The A- 
thenians ſeeing. themſelves on the eve of being 


cruſhed under the whole weight of the Perſian 
power, ſent in this extremity to conſult the oracle, 


who told them, «© That the only means of pro- 
C ſerving their city was wooden walls,” Theſe 


wooden walls pointed out by the oracle were in- „ 
terpreted by Themiſtocles to be their ſhips; and - 


he told his countrymen that the ſole means of 
un left _ to abandon the ye _ 


pook l. GREECE, 1 
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© batake rhemſelves to their fleet. This adivce 


das not at all reliſned bye he people, who ſhud. | 
d dered at the thoughts of deſerting their gods and 
the tomubs of their anceſtors. Ehemiſtogles, how- 


ver, ſucceeded at laſt in perſuading 9 chat 
| the exiſtence- f Athens depended neith er on in 
houſes nor :temples, but on the lives af its eiti . 
gens; and that the ads themſelves had by the 
mouth of the oracle y declared it to be their 
pleaſure, that the Abhomans ought'to:leave their 
city for a while. The people, at aſt,” convinced 
by his eloquence, conſented to. go Aboard their 


ips. 

AI. is Aifficule 3 eee, 
1 8 by the melancholy ſituati- 
un of the Athenians, thus compelled by a barba- 
vous prince to deſert their native country; c by 
che 'herotck reſolution af thoſe: Athenians 

ain this manner into a, furt af auluntary baun, 
ment. 


The ee 8 their — abs. 


dren, and the greater part of their old men uo 


Trenene, a ſmall town on the ſea coaſt of Pelo 


, where::they were received with all the 
5 marks of humanity: that their ſituation required; 
tut a great number of their oldeſt menwereobliget 
co be left in the city, being unable by reaſon d 
their great age and infirmities to unllecgo'ye 
atigue of tranſportation. 0 
Kerxes in the mean time e 
| Athens, ſent a detachment of his troops to plutr 
der the temple af Delphos, which contained im- 
mmenſe riches: But Herodotus and Diodorus 8 
.culus, both tell us, that moſt uf the ſoldiers ſent 


on this errand, pa Rp<haiay in. 0 
_ eerupeſt. 


The Perſian army arciving. at Athens, find o- 


hin but ſilence and ſolitude within the walls: 
Then they attack the citadel, which after the 


tbraveſt reſiſtance by its feeble garriſon, is taken 


* . 
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Xeries ordered: the reſt of this de to be fer om : 


nd e mem diese Hull on tb like to a in the 5 
Greeian fleet commanded by Eurybiades, o, 
half of them being of opinion that theyveught = 
© advaiite towards the ' Ifthmis — to 

he at hand to ſupport their army; and tlie other, 
that they oughe by no means to quit the advan - 


poſt at Salamis. The laltzopimon was 


Aipported by Themiſtocles, who on this wecaiion 
gave another inſtance" of his extraordinary mode 
ration and coolneſs of temper; for While he was 
maintaining his "opinion with much würimth al 
gainſt Eurybiades, who was a man of à ver 
cholerick diſpoſition, the latter flew in à paſhiony | 
and lifted up his cane to ſtrike him; 
Themiſtocles called our to him, 4e Strke, but 
« hear me. His eloquenee and firmneſs at laſt 
prevailed; and the Greeks ſaw thut it was moſt 
adviſeable for them, as having vaſtly fewer 
ſhips chan the enemy, and thoſe of ſmaller bur- 
den, to fight them in ſuch a narrow ſtrait'as that 
of Salamis, where the enemy could not bring all 
their fleet into action; and that it was of: the 
higheſt importance to avail themſelves of their 
preſent ſituation, They reſolved, therefore, to 
p are to fight the Perſians in this ſtrait. 3 
he Perſiaus too determined to give battle, 
contrary to the opinion of Queen Artemiſa, who' 
repreſented to them that tiie loſs of a ſea fight 
would be inevitably attended with the deſtructien 


| of their army at land. But her advice; though 


the moſt prudent,” was rejected, Xerxes himſelf 
having declared his ſentimenis for their coming 
to action. Themiſtocles in the mean time, to put 
it intirely out of the power of his countrymen to 
retire from Salamis, contrived to have falſe intel- 
e given Xerxes of their intention to decline 
the engagement and make their eſcape, and there- 

ſhes adviſing him to order his fleet inſtantly to ad- 
* and block them up. This ſtratagem he eom- 
| municated 
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municated. to Ariſtides, eee, = 

the reſt of the commanding officers with whoy W þ 

he was in great credit, not to be diſmayed at ſee. W 7 

ing themſelves hemmed in, but to behave wih p 

their uſual intrepidity.” The ſtratagem had the W 

. deſired: effect, and the Greeks ſeeing bo other 4 

No of —_— except. wy fighting their f 

of t ren. prepared re 

di 

| Xerxes irous of Parr = Partie 1 8² 
8 r ape throne to be erected for him on an emi- 25 
br: , Bence,.—The- fleet of the Greeks conſiſted of 380 TI 
"SN fail.-—Fhemiſtocles who that day commanded. it, fix 
waited: for the riſing of a wind, which regularly W ho 

began to blow at a;certain hour, in a direction WM fn 

exactly in the face of the enemy. The Perſians ere 

the attack with great bravery ;- but the on 


3 ſmall fleet of the Greeks acting by the {kill of it the 
commanders under every advantage, ſoon threw. WM be 
5 the enemy's firſt line into confuſion, and ſunł the WM aſſe 
Perſian admiral. Thoſe that followed him, inti- fixe 
midated by his fate, partly betook themſelves to glo! 
| flight, and partly were funk, On the wings how. my 
= ever, the action continued very warm and obſti- 
= - nate; but the wind being againſt the Perſians, the 
=—- -. unwieldy fize of their ſhips rendering them very | 
—_ dithcult to be managed ; and their great number 
= rather embarraſſing than availing them in ſuch a 
5 narrow ſtrait, they could not long ſuſtain the im- 
petuoſity of the Athenians, but fell into a gene- 
ral diſorder. The Ionians remembring their Gre- 
cian extraction, were the firſt that fled; and they 
were ſhortly followed by the reſt of the Perſian | 
fleet, which ſoon appeared ſcattered up and down 
in flight and diſorder. 
Queen Artemiſa fi gnalized herſelf by a co 
rage far above her = In the height of the bat- 
- tle, perceiving herſelf on the point of falling into 
the hands of the Greeks, ſhe immediately hung 
out Greek colours, attacked one of the Perſian 


- _ and funk it. The Greek that purſued her | 


Was 
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was | deceived: mt 
be one of his own party, and ꝗtiitte 


The victory coſt the Greeks 4 ſhips; bu _ 4 


Perſians 200 were. either taken or Ard 


This en gagement, one of the moſt ee 
recor ded in antient hiſtory, beſtowed immortal — 
fame on the Greek wiſdom and ceurage.— The 
renowned Cimon, theugh yet but a young wan, : 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf highly on that occaſion, and 


gave evident proofs of his future greatneſs : Bur” 7 
as the principal glory of the victory belonged to 
Themiſtocles, the eyes of all the Greeks were 
fixed on him as their deliverer; - and the higheſt 
honours were conferred on him. At this time all 


ſentiments of jealouſy were overlooked, and none 


exceeded che Lacedemonians in their encomiums 

on Themiſtocles, whom they crowned with laurel, 
the reward of wiſdom and valour: As ſoon! as 
be appeared at the Olympic. games, the whole. 


aſſembly roſe up to give him place; cery eye Was 
fixed on him alone; and that day Was the moſt 


e all his lie. i e OH, 


This important defeat aſtoniſhed and diſcon- 
certed Xerxes i in the higheſt degree. Mardonius, 


however, endeavoured to compoſe his mind by 
palliating his loſs ; but at the ſame time adviſed 


him to ſet out for Perſia; aſſuring him that with 
300,000 of his land ſolves he, Mardonius, did not 
doubt of being able to conquer the Greks not- 


withſtanding the late diſaſter.— The remains of | 


the Perſian fleet took e in nn has 
bour in Eolia, 

On the other hand; Themiltocles; of: KLE 48 
vith Ariſtides, conveyed private intelligence to 
Xerxes, that the Greeks. were preparing to de- 
ſtroy his bridge over the Helleſpont. That weak, 
credulous Prince believed the information, and 
leaving Greece in a violent hurry, with a. ſtrong 
guard of his beſt troops, arrived, after a very 
painful march of 45 days, (attended with the dou- 


ble ts of famine and ng 
1 * 


LP s 


SOD believed her to 
d the purſuit, 


— 


— ˙ 
demoliſhed 


had the mortification to find.it already 


by a great ſtorm. This mighty Prince, there. 
fuore, pare numerous fleet had lately covered 
te fea, and who had arrogantly preſumed to 


bind the waves, was reduced to the neceſſity. of 
paſſing the- ſtrait in a poor fiſhing bark. Thug 


vas the vanity effectually humbled, and thus ended 
all the lofty projects of this impious and preſumptu · 


: ous man, who; before leaving his own d 


had ordered all the Greek temples of Afia to be | 
-burat, and the immenſe riches contained in them, 


Ins PIE AIRS: of his expe- 


 Mardoniys,. after intern. in Theſlaly, we 


the field, and began his operations, by making 


very adyantageous offers to the Athemians, to de- 
tach them from their confederacy with the other 


ſtates, promiſing. not only to rebuild: their city, 


but to give them a vaſt ſum of money, and to ſet | 


them at the head of all an. Ariſtides, then 


Archon, anſwered the meſſengers of Mardonius, 
that all the gold in the world was inſufficient to | 


corrupt the Athenians, or. make them deſert the 
defence of the common liberty of their country; 


that while the ſun continued to light the world, 
| the Athenians would remain the mortal enemies | 
of the Perſians, and would revenge, to the ut- 


molt of their power, the miſchief they had done 
their country, and the burning of their : houſes 
and temples. As ſoon as Nane received the 
anſwer of the Athenians, and thence ſaw that no 


motive could induce them to break their engage- 


ments, he ordered his army to advance towards 
Attica. The Athenians, on the approach of the 


- Perſian army, left their city a ſecond time, and 


. retired to Salamis. Mardonius, thereupon, ſent 


new deputies to them, with propoſitions ſtill mom 


advantageous than the former; but the Atheni- 


ans were ſo far from accepting them, that they | 
| ops, to death one m for ſaying, 7 


r . i A a, 
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they ought to give an audience to tlie deputies. 
The Perſian general, provoked at the contempt _ 1 
with which the Athenigns treated all his propo- + 
ſals, entered Athens, and burnt every thing that 
had formerly eſcaped the fury of Kerxes. e 
In this ſituation, the Athenians complained to 
the Lacedemonians, of their not having ſent them 
the ſtipulated ſuccours. The latter were then | 
_ intent - on maintaining their ground within 
the Peloponneſe, and defending the entry of the _ 
Ichmus; but, in compliance with the requiſitionn 
of the Athenians, who made a' great outery a- 
gainſt the ſlowneſs of their prooeedings, they ſent 
do their affiſtance 5000 Spartans, each of whom 
was attended by — Helots. Theſe forces, 
joined with thoſe of the Athenians and Pelopon- 
veſians, form'd altogether an army of about 
40,000 men, which, after aſſembling ar Eleuſis, 
followed Mardonius into Beotia, and encamped at 
the foot of mount Citheron; Pauſanias, ſon of 
Cleombrotus, and viceroy of Sparta, command- 
ing the Lacedemomian troops; and Ariſtides thoſe 
of the Athenians, The Perſian army then a- 
mounted to 300, ooo men. 
- Pauſanias, in the mean time, advanced Ol Battle of 
Platea, with his forces drawn up in battle array; Plates: 
the Athenians forming the right wing, oppoſed 
the Perſian troops; and the Lacedemonians the 
left, oppoſed the Greek "troops; in the ſervice 
of the Perfians.—The Megareans, who were 
encamped on the plain, having been attacked by 
the Perſian cavalry, were, after a very brave and: 
long reſiſtance,” on the point of giving way, when 
300 Athenians ran to their relief. The battle 
then became more obſtinate than before; but 
Magiſtius, who commanded the Perſian cavalry,. 
ſlain, his men betook "themſelves to flight. 
The death of this officer, who was Teckoned the 
beſt in the Perfian army, ſpread univerfal confter-- - 
nation through all their troops. Ten days inter- 
N between: this a gion and the general en- 
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gagement. Artabazus ark of opinion, ed 

Perſians ought to avoid a general battle; but Mar. 

| Adonius, a man of 4 Wilent fiery diſpoſition, | 
EE x thought otherways.—Paufanjas and Ariſtides, in. 


— 8 _ 
— . ——— — Cr __—_—_ 6 ne n has 


formed. ee eee eee 


near the city of Platea, which Mardonius per- 
ceiving, changed the intended order of his at- 
tack. That day was wholly taken up. with theſe 
. evolutions ; but the Greeks, finding themſeltes 


yon — —— . —— — —— — > 


folved: to deeamp; whereupan:: Mardonius, be- 

lieying this movement to be a flight, immediate · 

ly advanced with his men, uftering loud ſhouss, | 

and charged the rear of the Greek army, com- 

poſed of the Lacedemonians; theſe, throwing 

themſelves into a ſort of battalion, oppoſed the 

enemy with their uſual valour, and falling on the 

Ferſians with the oY Oat rhade/a;dreaiifal 3 
7 "Daughter. | Ai 

Mardonins fell in the. nine eb :ibe ah. 

The main body of the Greek army, advancing, 

= in the mean time, to the. charge, in ſeparate 

| 5 detachments, completed the overthrow of the 

|! Perſians:; and in another quarter of the field, the 

eee Greeks in the Perſian ſervice,” Who were 

5 engaged with the troops commanded by Ariſtides, 

hearing of the flight of the Barbarians, followed 

their example, and retreated like ways, but took 

poſt in the camp, and there intrenched themſelves, 

The Lacedemonians, however, ſupported by the 

9 Athenians, attacked and forced. their intrench- 

| ments, after which nothing was to be: ſeen but 3 

general maſſaere; fer the Perſians being too nu 

merous to be made priſoners, received no quarter, 

and were all put to the ſword. Artabazus, af 

ter diſtinguiſhing himſelf both as a ſkilfu] officer | 

and a brave ſoidier, collected the ſcattered re- 

mains of the Perſian army, amounting now to 09 

| more than 4000 men, and returned, with all er- 
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them next day, drew up e eee, boy 


ſtraitned for water in their preſent ſituation, re. 
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Greeks, in this” engagement, was about 10,000 Fo 
FF $5 t© 132 1 4 ; 


Wen. | | ee 
The The Greeks; ie iretdiraikent ef n mehr- 
ble victory, erected a ſtatue to Jupiter in the teri! - 


ple of Olympia; Bearing an inſcription, * contains 


ing the names of all the people of Greece who 
had fought at Phatea/! It came next under b. 
fideration; - whether the prize of valour ought to 
be adjudged to the Atbeniend or. Lacedemonians; 
but to avoid all controyerſy on this head; eee 
the general joy arifing from the victor might 
2 dilturded, the queſtion was referred 16 the de. 7 
1 of the other Greeks, who, in order 
ar wy all jealouſy between thoſe rival ſtates, 
dged ĩt to eng, to the Plateans. Then, af- - 
7 page a tripod of ſolid gold to the temple - 
at Delphas; and fetting apart a tenth as an 
offering te the gods, to be applied to religious 
purpoſes; they divided, with great juſtice, the 
reſt of the ſpoil, which was ſo mmenſe, that = 
ſtin is of opinion, it was the firſt great occaſion 


| of the corruption of the Grecian manners; 


By the perſuaſion of Ariſtides, the Greeks paſ- 
ſed a ſolemm decree, obliging all the ſtates to fend 
deputies to Platea, to offer facrifices 'to 7uppter 
the deliverer; inſtitutitig public games at that 
place onee in the five years; and ordering a fleet 


of 100 ſhips. and. an army of 10,000 foot, _ 
as mary Horſe,” to Be kept always en foot, for 


making continual” war on th Barbarians, _T + 
Flateans were - appointed to: celebrate conſtantly, - 
for rhe future, 'the anmverſary of all thoſe that 


| had fallen in this battle; Which they regul 9 27 
performed with much pomp and ceremony. | 
The Perfian fleet Having, in the mean time, Seabghs t | 


filled. towards Samos; that of the Greeks, under of My-- 


- the command of Leotychides the Lackedemonian, ale. 
and Xantippus the Athenian, advanced as far as 


Delos, upon the earneſt intreaty of the inhabi- 
tarts of Chios, begging to be delivered from their 
Kbjeftion to the Barbarians ; and ware! in con- - 

a L- 3- | ſequenes 2 
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they boldly 
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ſequence of ſecret: intelligence received. by. them, 


of the intention of the Ionians to revolt. The . 
| Perſians hearing of che approach of the Greels, 


retired to Mycale, in Aſta. Minor, where they 


drew their veſſels en ſhore, and ſurrounded them 
with a deep ditch, The Greeks, however, pur 
ſued them thither, and, with the aſſiſtance of the 


Jonians, attacked them. The battle was at firſt 


bravely. fought on both ſides; but. the Mileſians 


and Samians, followed by che reſt of. the Aſiatic 


' Greeks, having deſerted: from the Perſians, the | 
latter were vanquiſhed, and 40,000 of them cut 


in pieces. The Athenians took poſſeſſion of the 
enemy s eamp, burnt the Perſian fleet, and re: 


turned to Samos with a vaſt deal of plunder— 
Ibis engagement Remes. the ſame N with 
that of Platea, | 
Thus did that. memorable day. aa ever fee. the 


Greeks. from any further Perſian invaſions, 11 


E deliver: | them from tlioſe innumerable ar- 


mies of Barbarians, which, like clouds of Jocuſts, 


had conſumed their country for two whole years, 

Theſe grievous defeats. were never forgot by the 
Perſian monarchs ;..and entirely. cured Xerxes of 

all'defire,of undertaking any other enterprizes of 

' the ſame kind; he thought no more of executing 
vengeance an the Greeks; and to efface all re- 

membrance of his paſt ers, gave himſelf 


wholly up to every ſort. of voluptuouſneſs and de · 


bauchery: His. court became one general ſcene 
of the moſt ſhameful. exceſſes, murder and inceſt 


ſucceeding each other in a perpetual round. 


This weak. licentious. Priince was at length killed, 


by his own ſubjects. 


I be ſevere. effects. of tyranny: formery Spe- 4 
10 rienced by the Athenians, had excited in them 
ſiuch a ſtrong defire of liberty, that to-preſerve it, 

13 the greateſt dangers: I heir 
| bravery, however, was admirably ſupparted and 
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and children to Athens; of which they rebuilt 


on increaſing. the power of the. republic, fortifi«. 
the lame manner as he ** days the city; — 


Fals, who 3 attentive to cus ſuck e 
a ſituation for giving battle, that the ehemy-could . 
not much _— et __ ee ee 
e | pumber. WEIS | 
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Heirs of Greece, from the fit eee 


of the Porifin invaſion under Xerxes, fo the» 
commencement 220 the eee, Ware. RT 


HE Atheniank Raving now ae 
fect tranquillity, brought back their a on 


the walls, and conſiderably increaſed the extent. 
The Lacedemonians taking umbrage at this, from 
an apprehenſion leſt Athens ſhould become too 
powerful, repreſented to the Athenians, that it 
was the general intereſt of: Greece to have no . 
tified place without the Peloponneſe, becauſe, in 
caſe of a freſh invaſion, it might. ſerve for a = 
treat and warlke magazine to the enemy. The- 
miſtocles having procured himſelf. to be named 
ambaſſador to Lacedemon, there, to juſtify the 
conduct of his countrymen, maintained in open 
ſenate, that it was as much for the common ad- 
vantage of the allies, as that of the Athenians, 
that the latter had fortified their city with good 
walls; that beſides, it. was but equitable that 
they, as well as the reſt, ſhauld take proper mea- 
ſures for their own ſafety; and, in fine, that they 
were able to defend themſelves either e fo. 
regn or domeſtic enemies. : 
In the next place, Themiſtocles, folety. intent 


ed Pyreus, the —_ harbour of Athens, in 


* 
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the other Rates of Greece; but it muſt be confelt, | 


that he was not over ſcrupulous: with regard to. 


the means employed by him for that purpoſe, 
An inſtance of this, was his project of burning 
the Grecian fleet in the harbour of Pegazus, whi. 


ther it had retired to winter after the defeat of 


Mardonius; or, according to ſome aurhors, that 


part of it only which belonged to the Lacedemo- 
ABians: But not darin er, to propoſe. this. 


ſcheme, he was defired by the people to commu-- 


nicate the matter privately to Ariſtides; Who ha- 


1 ving been accordingly informed of it, declared to 
the people, that though the: project of Themiſto-- 


cles was pe uſeful, yet, at the ſame time; it 


vas unjuſt: Whereupon Themiſtocles was -prohi-- 
bited from putting it in execution. Ho beco- 


ming it is, thus to fee a whole ſtate prefer what 


was juſt, to what was ufeful ! and What a high 
| idea of the juſtice of Ariſtides muſt we not conceive, 
_ when. we ſee him choſen by a whole people, to 
determine whether a project was juſt or unjuſt! 
Ariſtides having nothing 1 in view but the wel - 
| W of his country, was continually employed in 


promoting her intereſts; His prudence prevented 


diſturbances” that were likely to ariſe in Athens by 
the * and turbulent diſpoſition of the 
le, who finding themſelves now in peace and 

ity, deſired to take the whole power of go- 
vernment into their own hands; Ariſtides, in or- 
der to quiet them, procured the office of Archon, 
| hitherto confined to the richer fort, to be render · 
ed common to every rank in the ſtate, By this 

conceſſion, he, for the preſent; ſatisfied the peo- 
ple, and diverted them from a ſcheme that would 

wfallibly have occaſioned a civil war: 

As the Perſians were ſtill in poſſeſſion of b 
Ae in Alia Minor, the Athenians and Lacede- - 
2 monians 
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monians 
ſubjection; and, for that purpoſe, ſent out a fleet 
under the command of Pauſanias, Ariſtides, and 
Cimon the ſon of Miltiades. This expedition was 
attended with the deſired ſucceſs, and the Perſian 
were expelled from all the eities. Then 


the flect ſailed up the Helleſpont, and attacked 


Byzantium, which Pauſanias had the gloty of ta- 


king. But the haughty diſpoſition natural to that 
Spartan, appeared to be greatly increaſed by his 


late ſucceſs, for he N Wi the officers in 


the moſt arrogant and over - bearing manner, and 


ſoon became perfectly unſupportable. This en- 
ceſſire pride ſtained the 
at laſt brought on his ruin; for deſiring to become 


the ſon-in-law, of Xerxes, his vanity induced him 
to betray his country, and he offered to make 


that monarch maſter of Sparta, and all the reſt 
of Greece, on condition of receiving bis daughter 


of his -aQions, uml 


in marriage. Xerxes embraced derer and 


tranſmitted Pauſanias large ſums of money, to 


enable him to make good his engagements. The 
plot, however, was diſcovered; but as the Lace- 
demonians could not, for the preſent, procure 


fufficient evidence of his treaſon, N MEN a- | 


tußed wih depoſing him. 


- The allies, at 5 ſame time, eee | 
| ſubjection to Sparta, which Pauſanias had exer- * 
ciſed over them with the- utmoſt ſeverity; and 
charmed at the ſame time with the modeſty and 
mildneſs of Ariſtides and Cimon, gave chem the 


chief command of the fleet, and put themſelves 


under the protection of the Athenians.— Thus 


did Sparta, by the haughty imperious behaviour 


of Pauſanias, loſe that ſuperiority over che reſt 


of Greece, which her e . moderation ba 


at firſt procured her. 


As Cimon is about to appear in 2 very intereſt Txplotes 
| ing light, as chief commander in Aſia, it is pro- of Ci- - 
per here to take notice of a few particulars of his nn. 


* previous to his appearing” in chat . ; 
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Len 10 diſcharge the ſine impoſed 


Forward, he daily gave * Ne 
the ſineſt parts, at Good ſoon — 4 elf alk 


An order to obtain the privilege of burial n 


dead body. That act of filial affection had pro. 
cured him che eſteem of — 3 194 


5 of rivalling his father in valour and military ſxill; 


Themiſtacles in acuteneſs and prudence; and A- 


| EEE: er $3 my d for — _ con- 
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ae Greek boden ies aber oi | 
Dresen We- ee to puſh on his com> -/ 
r took ſeveral of the enemy: 
Cities. He next attacked, near the iſland of Cy. 


© he engagement was defperately fought at firſt; 


rr nts be Salers mad Be 


tea, Cimon ſignalized himſelf remarkably, and 


Prus, wich a fleet of 250 ſail, that of che Per- 
fans amounting to 340 ſail, and by 
u powerful army encamped along the ſhore: 


but the Greeks having funk ſeveral of the ene- 


 may's thips, put the reſt to flight. Then Cimon, 


fuling towards the Thracian Cherſoneſe, took the 
city of Eione on the banks of the Strymon. On 


this occaſion, the Perſian Bates, who was gover- 
nor of the city, finding it impoſſible to preſerve 
the city, threw his riches into the river, and then 
| GE nn WO e eee e LOR: 


pile.” 
ates, drove from Scyros the Pirates — infeſted 


the Egean ſea, eſtabliſhed au Athenian colony in. 
5 = af yt and took. Naxus. Then cruizing a- 


e coaſts of Aſia, he reduced all the mari- 
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of ae ground between;Tonia and Pam | 
phylia. oye ee e at anchor 
3 mouth of the river Eurymedon, waiting for 
2 reinforcement of Phenician ſhips, that they i 
might attack him with their united forees; he im- 
mediately ſailed againſt the former to de g 
their junction; charged them with ſueh vigour, 
that they were Gbliged, in ſpite of their great fa 
in number, to run their ſhips aground, 

and then took more than 100 of them. Without 

his men time to breathe after their victory, 
Pg ly landed them, and attacked the land. 


forces of the enemy, which were drawn up on 


the banks of the Eurymedon: The Perſians ſu- 
ſtained the firſt attack of the Greeks with great 
firmneſs; but the troops of Cimon, animated by 
their late ſucceſs, broke them at laſt, put them 
fairly to flight, and took a great number of priſoners, 
and a vaſt booty, Cimon.. crown'd his victories | 
with the capture of the Phenician fleet that was 
coming to the aſſiſtance of the Perſians, and byſthat 
means gave a fatal blow to the Perſian naval po -wer. 
The Lacedemonians, importuned by continual oy 
complaints againſt Paufantas, ſummoned him to f 
return home and juſtify his conduct. He obeyedz fe f c 2 
and was for the preſent acquitted, either through 
the defect of evidence, or the gratitude of his 
countrymen for his paſt important ſervices. He. 
returned, therefore, to Byzantium; - but immedi - 
ately renewed. his negotiations with; Artabazus, » 
to whom Xerxes had referred him, that they 
might together ſettle the plan of operations; The 
whole matter, however, was at laſt clearly brought 


to light; for a ſlave, whom he had charged 


with certain diſpatches for Aſia, having obſerved; 
that of all his ' companions formerly. diſpatched _ . 
thither on- buſineſs of the ſame kind, none had 
returned, became apprehenſive of ſharing the ſame 


fate himſelf, and was therefore tempted to open | 5 | 


the letter of his maſter ; where, perceiving. at 


* 


* 
ſolved : 
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folved to deliver his diſpatches to the Ephori, | 
who, after maturely weighing every :.circum. 


(ſtpuance, ordered the flave to take refuge-in the | 
_ temple of Neptune; and then propane a re | 
10 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i Pao rt, that the reaſon of his doing ſo, was to beg 
= © _ _ pardon of the god for having opened a letter of 
= | Huis maſter. - Pauſanias haſtens to the temple, 
| where the Ephori being concealed, overhear his 
| whole converſation with the ſlave, are thereby 
| _ " intirely convinced of the full extent of his trea- 
ſon, and therefore reſolve. to bring him to im. 
mediate puniſhment, - Pauſanias, perceiving his 
danger, flies for fafety to the - temple. of Mi. 
nerva. The Ephori, not chuſing to violate the 
privilege of the temple, but deſiring, at the ſame 
time, to puniſh the traitor, ordered the entry to 
de ſhut up with large ſtones, and part of the roof 
| to be uncovered, chat he might be ſtarved to 
death; which happened accordiagly. +: 
Baniſh- + The ardent paſſion of Themiſtocles for power, 
ment of had now indiſpoſed towards him the Athenians, 
_ N who, provoked at his conſtantly reminding them of 
371. bis ſervices, baniſhed him from Athens. Themiſto- 
d les thereupon was obliged to take refuge at Argos. 
; In the mean time, it was alledged, that ſome paſſa , 
ges in letters found in the poſſeſſion of Pauſanias 
after his death, ſeemed to indicate a ſecret under | 
ſtanding between him and Themiſtocles; but the 
5 truth of the fact was never properly authentica- 
— ted. The Lacedemonians, however, upon whoſe 
ambition he had been a conſtant check, took ad- 
vantage of this circumſtance to ruin him, and 
communicated the pretended diſcovery: to the A- 
thenians. Themiſtocles ,endeavoured to juſtiff 
_ himſelf; but his enemies, glad of ſo fair an op- 
portunity of accompliſhing his deſtruction, uſed 
every argument to perſuade his countrymen of his 
guilt, and were at laſt ſucceſsful. Themiſtocles, 
getting notice of theſe proceedings, retired to the 
_... Hland of Corcyra, and thence into Epire; but 
_ thinking himſelf unſafe even there, he next took 
refuge at the court of Admetus king of the How 
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Book II. GREECE. . ; 
This was a very dangerous ſtep ih Themiſtocles ; 

for that Prince entertained a ſtrong reſentment 
againſt him, on account of ſome ſuit of his ha- 
ving been-harſhly refuſed by the Athenians, while 

the authority of Themiſtocles was at its height 

among that people, Touched, however; at ſee- 

ing at his feet, and in his power, the greateſt e 
man of Greece, he gave him a kindly reception, . 
and reſolved to protect him. We ſhall, by and 8 
by, ſee the fate of Themiſtoc lee. 
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to 2 
is WW Greece, where we ſhall behold the glory of A- praiſe of 

ls ritides in full ſplendor. - The ' Athenians, at pre- A i- 

ic WM cent in the undiſputed poſſeſſion of the principal de 
Ke authority in Greece, and by conſequence enjoying = 
to dhe greateſt influence in the management of tlie = 
of Wl public affairs of the whole nation, reſolved to i 
0 put the funds furmithed for the purpoſe of the ge- = 
- WH neral defence of the country on a new footing, by 9 
„ impoſing on each city a tax proportionable to its 

Sy whole revenue. It required a man of great in- 

4 tegrity and diſintereſtedneſs to proportion and to - 
„collect this tax. Ariſtides was unanimouſly pitch - „ 

4 ed upon for chat purpoſe; and diſcharged the | 


* muſt repoſed in him to the ſatisfaction of all the 
parties concerned, and in ſuch a manner as did 
bo Honour to the choice of his countrymen. The 
period of his adminiſtration is conſidered as the 
7 lappieſt in the hiſtory of the Greeks ; for in the 
1. WW *quel, under the management of. Pericles and 
his ſucceſſors, the encreaſe of unneceſſary expences 
required the tax to be firſt doubled and after- 
wards tripled. - It is hardly poſſihle to carry the + 
contempt of riches to a greater length than A- 
nſtides did; for he even gloried in his poverty: 
Of his ſentiments on this head he gave evident 
proofs in his defence of Callias, one of the richeſt 
citizens of Athens, to whom it was imputed as a 
crime, that being rich, and the friend of Ariſtides, 
he had nevertheleſs ſuffered him to remain in po- 
verty : But of this charge Ariſtides fully juſtified 
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Was always employed in the fervice of his-coun- 


Ving towards him with the moſt cruel ingratitude, 


_Him, by declaring to the judges, that Calla + had 


often preſſed him to accept of conſiderable um 
but which he had as often refuſed ; from a per. 


all deſire of ſuperfluities, and left him at liberty 
to apply himſeff intirely to the management of 
public affairs. What grandeur of ſentiment in 
© - The leading men who ſucceeded- Ariſtides, re. 
plwKkeniſhed Athens with beautiful porticoes, ſtatues, 
und other decorations; but his ſtudy, ſays Plu- 
tarch, was to fill it with virtue. He was not al- 
ways, adds the ſame author, a magiſtrate, but he 
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try: His houſe was a public ſchool for found po- 
—= hey, wiſdom, and virtue; and was ever open to 
all the Athenian youth, who repaired thither as if 
to conſult an oracle, and were liſtened to and 
inſtructed by him in the moſt familiar and oblig - 
ing manner. Though he had, on ſeveral occa | 
ſions, given ſignal marks of his courage, as at the 
battle of Marathon, when he ſupported the opi- 
nion of Miltiades, to march out and give battle 
to the Perſians in the open field, yet equity was | 
his diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, and procured him 
the | appellation of Just. | The perfectior of his 
virtue was an equality of temper, which did not 
deſert him even in his baniſhment, but enabled 
him to preſerve his affection for his country, and 
to petition the gods in favour of his fellow-citi- 
zens, at the very inſtant when they were beha- 
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- His only object was the glory of Athens; and 
provided ſhe was ſucceſsful againſt her enemies, 
he was little ſolicitous whether it were by his 

means or thoſe of another: Of this he gave a 
N — inſtance with reſpect to Themiſtocles; for, 

after ſharing with him the whole danger and 
conduct of the war, he never offered to diſpute 

with him the glory of the ſucceſs ; but m—_ 


of 
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kim — it 3 a an * fine, Arilide- 
was the perfect model of a good citizen. 

The reader cannot fail to be anxious to know 
the circumſtances: Set Ae the laſt part of the 
life, and the final exit of great man; but 
kiſtorians have left us ther in the dark a- 
bout this matter; though it is probable that he 
ended his days in peace. Hiſtory only informs us, 

| that after poſſeſſing for a long while hs ſole ma- 
nagement of the publie money, he died in ſuch - 
abſolute poverty, as not to leave ſufficient funds 
to bury him: But the republic charged itſelf : 
with this laſt duty to its beſt citizen; and like | 
ways with the care of providing ſuitable matches N 
for his daughters: And his ſon Lyſimachus was EE, 
maintained in the rr %,, at the realy „ ͤ 
ce. | 
It was Heats abou e ee of which we n Me. Ng 
now fpeaking, that the Romans, having heard of 35322. 


3 © 


| the wiſdom of the Greek inſtitutions, ſent teri of 


their citizens to Athens, to inform- themſelves of 
the different laws there eſtabliſhed : And it was 
from the collection there made by thoſe ten eiti- 


ꝛꝗcns, that the Jaws of the ten tables were com 


poſed; which was the baſis of the whole after ſy- 

ſtem of Roman juriſprudence, 3 | 5 
Artabanus, captain of the guard to Xerxes, Revolu. 
ſeeing his ſovereign diſguſted with all attempts of ion in 
conqueſt, immerſed in pleaſure, and. deſpiſed by Pera. 70 j 
his ſubjects, conceived the defign of dethroning = 
him; and for that purpoſe formed a conſpiracy 
vith one of the chief eunuchs: Having accor - 
dingly aſſaſſinated Xerxes in his chamber; he 
runs to find Artaterxes, ſurnamed Longimanus, 
that prince's third ſon ; acquaints him with the 
murder of his father ; and accuſes Darius the el-_ 
deſt ſon of Xerxes, as the murderer :: Artaxerxes 5 
believes the villain z kills his brother in the firſt 
tranſports of his rage, and mounts the thfone, 
Artabanus forms a confederacy for dethroning . 
. king; of which Artaxerxes getting in- 5 
M 2 „ * 


8 . Hl STORY „ 
relli gence, puts Artabanus to death. The 5 


tiſans of the latter, together with his ſons; to the 


number of ſeven, all grown. men, reſolved to re. 
, venge. the death of Artabanus : This new con- 
federacy againſt Artaxerxes. produces an open 
War, and a bloody battle; but. Artaxerxes pre- 
vails in the end, and exterminates: the greater 
part. of his enemies. Become at laſt peaceable 
poſſeſſor of his Beg ieee he depoſes all his vice. 
roys of whoſe fidelity he. entertained. any ſuſpi- 


cion ;, reforms. many. abuſes that had crept in 


during the late. reign ; and acquires the character 
of a great prince. We ſhall have occaſion to- 
5 _ meth him more than once in the fe, 
e 

Let us once 3 back ts. Themiſtocles: 
The Athenians reſolved not to permit him to re- 
main. in quiet under the protection of King Ad- 


metus, require that prince to deliver him up, un- 


der pain of their diſpleaſure. On being indem 
by Admetus of the dilemma into which he had 
brought himſelf on his account, Themiſtocles re- 


ſolved without heſitation to retire to. a. greater 


diſtance ſtill from his cruel and ungrateful coun- 


1 trymen: He therefore goes aboz a ſhip,, and 
after eſcaping ſeveral dangers, arrives at Cumes in 
Armenia. The Perſian monarch having heard of 


dis being praſeribed by his countrymen, had al 


ready ſet a price on his head; and iſſued orders, 
 _. that all perſons who arrived in any. part of the 


_ coaſt of his dominions ſhould be ſtrickly examin- 


ed. Themiſtocles, however, found means to 


reach Eolia undiſcovered, whence by the friend 
| ſhip of his hoſt, a man of conſiderable ſubſtance 


m that country, he was conducted in a.corered. | 


Waggon to Suza, 


As ſoon as he came to hs court = . 


be told that he was a Greek, and begged an au- 


dieence of the king: Being accordingly admitted 
into the royal preſence, after proſtrating himſelf 


ED as ulual os the — he made * 
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te reſolved to at the 
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Perl. Ren ty 
You ſee at your feet, ſays he, Themiſtocles ; a: 
| man who Ras indeed done much harm to the 


perſians, but who has it in his power to do them 


important ſorvices: My life is im your power; 


yon ſave it, you will eternally oblige a mm 
who begs it at your hands; if you deprive me of 
t, you Will deſtroy the — enemy of Greece. 
Artaxerxes was aſhoniſbed at his courage, and 
could not help admiring him: He made hi 


* 


gave himſelf up to the higkeſt 
crying our from time to t. 
4 ſtocles in- my power.“ Next day, however, 
after deliberating 66lly on this unforeſeen event, 
generous part, and to bind 
Themiſtocles to his intereſts, by Toadmg him with 


fs bf joy,. 


| favours * He therefore” called him into his pre- 
fence ;" received him in the kindeſt and moſt ob- 
lging manner; preſented him with 200 talents, 


m n⁰⁵ẽůĩSD 
anſwer for the preſent; bit on being left alone, he 


; „ ae Ther- 


and queſtioned: him much about tlie affairs f 


> 
- . 
— 
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Greece 


Themiſtocles, that he migl be able to con- 
verſe more freely with Artaxerxes, applied him- 


ſelf to the ſtudy of the Perſian language, and Was 


don in a capacity to ſpeak. it. In the mean time 
the Perſian monarch was daily giving him ſtill 


greater and greater marks of favour, and on all 


| occaſions teſtiſied a particular eſteem for him: 


He married nm to a- Perſian lady of the higheſt 
birth ; made him his: companion in all his plea- 
fares, and converſed with him in the moſt fami- 


kar manner. His credit was ſo high; that he 


was himfelf amazed at it. It is-faid, that being. 
one day at table with His children, and ref! NS 


on the magnificence with- which he was treated, 
he could not refFain from exclaiming, We had: 


« periſhed, my children, if we had not periſhed.” 


* : 1 


He fixed his reſidence at Magneſia, a city of Aſiaz 


Minor, and continued there for the remaining: 
Soy 1 ; „ 
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been aſſi gned him as a fund of ſubſiſtence; - 


ter Cimon had gained over the Perſians the 
: vidowies already mentioned, he returned to A. 
ene. qu enpiegagen herein 
the enemy. in fertiipmng Tireve, aud nnn 


the city. 


nne n by the Athenians 


in time of peace, than he had been during the 
war. He applied his riches. to :; the nobleſt of 
purpoſes; ordered his delightful gardens to be at 
all times open to his fellow-citizens ; kept a very 
mlentiful but plain table, to which every perſon, 
rich or poor, were made welcome; and aſſiſted 
with his wealth. not only his friends, but the 


greateſt part of the - Athenians. - As: he- walked 


bores pe ſtreets of Athens, the ſervants. that 
| bim-had- orders to put money private 
into the hands of all the poor 


citizens who came 
in their way; and to give cloaths to ſuch as ſeem-. 


ed to ſtand in need of them: But all this was 


done by Cimon without the ſmalleſt oſtentation; 


of the 


and without any intention of courting the favour 


 ioviolally: at to the party of the nobility, - 
Next year he went on. another expedition a- 


_ gainſt the Perſians; and · after driving: them out; 
af the Thracian Cherſoneſe, laid-fiege to Thaſus, 
whoſe inhabitants had revolted againſt the Athe · 

nians. This ſiege is remarkable — its having con- 
tinued three years; and for the obſtinate reſiſt 


ance of the belieged, whereby. thay expoſed. them · 


ſelves to the ſevereſt misfertunes of war: It was 
declared capital for any perſon to talk of: ſur- 


rendering; and the women ſeconded the efforts 


of the men, even cutting off their hair to make 


1 | W/Lhrace, 9s N af ORG: 


ropes. The city, . accordingly, ſtood. out till fa: 


wine had carried off moſt of its inhabitants. 


Cimon next ſubdued all the country oppoſite 


43 # — 
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- for, . — he was | 
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| ebene 
of Cimen, we Pray — Pr 
power, - propoſed to Themiſtocles to 
take the command of a powerful army, which he 
had reſolved to ſend againſt Attica, -- Such a pro- 
poſition threw that illuſtrious exile into the great / 
eſt perplexity : Agitated on the one hand by the 
rong affection ſtill retained by him for his. na- 
tive country, and the diſhonour he: ſhould” draw: 
en himſelf by bearing arms. a ic; and, on 
— — dit ty 2 e 
if under of — the'requeſlt 
of a prince who had. loaded him with · the the higheſt 
favours 3 he perceived that-death alone 
kver him from his diſtreſsſul ſituation; and re- 
ſolyed. aceordingly to ſacrifice. his life to his.dhty * 
to his country, and his itude to Artaxerxes? 
zſſembling his friends, t , he bade them a A. M. 
moving farewel ;. ſwallowed a draught: of bulk 3539 = 
blood, and died.at the age of. ſixty«five years. - 7-8 
— — ere 19 miſto-- 
ce of magnanimity, hly regre cles. 
dying ſo prematurely. —— to Thucydi- 
— eee, it by a.naturat e 
23 * L. 
ment; invincible courage, an ardent deſire : 
of glory, We have ſem, has 11. . the — 
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eruelty towards thoſe who had done them the 
moſt ſignal ſervices. Next to Miltiades, whoſe fate 
was recent in his memory, he was the principal: 
author of their ſafety: He gained the confidence 
and affection of the allies, by his mild and con- 


ne behaviour: 2 his a he. ex · 
| — WP” 


I 9 F 4 . 
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iſhed that ſpirit of diſcord which 


tingui Prevaileg 
among the Greeks at the time of the Perſian in- 


vaſion, the fubſiſtence whereof miglit, on that oc · 
caſion, have proved fatal to them; and he united 
mem againſt their common enemy: He convinced 
his countrymen, that their naval ſtrength wat 
their greateſt fafery, and could alone 


them a ſuperiority over the other Greeks ; and to 


him principally the Athenians owed their ſkill in 
naval affairs. His acute diſcernment, and his 
foreſight with reſpect to future events, are 

vo be paralle led. Stratagem, indeed, and eun - 


| ning were principally en employed by him; but e- 
ven in that reſpect, he acted from à principle 
which, perhaps - wrong, was. univet- 


fally adopted by his countrymen, namely, That 


every thing which contributed to the advantage 


: ut mon mmm Wa Jawfol and 


About . 
earthaquałe ever felt before in that country: 
All the houſes were thrown down by it; and the 


earth opened and ſwallowed · up ſeveral ſpots o 


| ground ende ricighbourhood. The Helots, ta- 


| advanta 
— — and joining che Meſſenians, 


this calamity, attempted to aſ- 


made war on the neighbouring cities. The La- 
cedemonians are retuced to the neceſfity of begging 


aſſiſtanee of the Athenians: Cimon, thinking it 


inhumane and derogatory te his own glory to 
profit by the misfortunes of a rival city, perfuad- 


ed the Athenians to aſſiſt tliem; marches. himſelf” 


© Into Laconia at the head of 4000 men, and dif 


A: M. 
. 


Perſes the Helots. 
— the proper place to fix a celebrated - 


It was in the ſeventh year of the reign 


of — that the Iſraelite Eſdras; that mo- 


narch's cup- bearer, obtained permiſſion of his. 


royal maſter to return to Jeruſalem, .re-efabliſh 


the Jewiſh religion, and live according to the | 


1 275 1 Foy after, and in the twentieth 
: year. 
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ther of his cup- obtained of that prince 
decrees permitting the Jews to rebuild the — 
of Jeruſalem: This is a memorable period in 
ſacred hiſtory; for, een an ps ͤ gs 
decree was given, enty weeks of years 
„CC ˙ Wars 4 9s. 
piry of which the Meffiah was to appear, and af. 
terwards be crucified, to run. 
About this time Her 
It is remarkable, that the time of Eſ—-— 
 dras, the laſt writer of ſacred hiſtory, and who 
ranged the ſeveral books of that hiſtory-in their 
proper order, coincides with that of the firſt 
writers of profane hiſtory : The ſacred” writings, 
reckoning only from the time of Abraham, had 
then exiſted for the ſpace of fifteen centuries. 5 
To return to Athens: The celebrated Pericles Pericles 
had lately appeared on the ſcene; and had al- 
ready acquired great influence in the adminiſtra- 
tion, Animated with a more ardent: deſire of 
glory than Cimon, he was become jealous of the 
reputation of that illuſtrious Athenian; who, by 
his ſervices to the ſtate, and his liberality towards 
his fellow- citizens, had gained their higheſt e- 
ſteem: Pericles, therefore, reſolved to oppoſe 
him, Cimon was connected with the firſt fami- 
lies of Athens: Pericles, on the other hand, em- 
braced the party of the people; and omitted no- 
thing to attract the attention and favour of tdde 
crowd, It muſt be eonfeſſed, that his extraordi-- 5 
nary parts correſponded perfectly with his ſoar- 25 
ing ambiton. He had received his education un- 
der the celebrated philoſopher Anaxagoras, of : 
wm, beſides the ſcience of government, he had 
learned all the arts of popularity. The lively. 
2 penetrating genius of Pericles, ſoon knew how to 
3 pur in prasieg che leſſons of his maſter : His qua- 
If lity of ſenator gave him an opportunity of diſ- 
I Playing to the greateſt advantage his talent of 
i 3 * he roſleſſel in a > fuprems de- 
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exterior accompliſhments, in fo much, that he in 
a manner charmed the imaginations. of his au- 

 dicace, —— Maa them as he pleaſed : The 

| the ampetuality with which he 
ſpoke, was though 


thought to reſemble, in Tome ſort, the 

thunder of Jupiter; and for that reaſon 

dim the ſurname of Olympian. Butari waa, 
eeſſary for him, in order to gain the multitude; to 

| rival Cimon in kberality, his firſt care was, to inſinu · 
ate himſelf into tie adminiſtration, that branch of it 


particularly which regarded the management of 
— the public funds, It is apparent, that in this 


employment, he by no means propoſed to act on 

the tigid didateretiedprinciplesof Arilides' In the 
firſt place, he obtained the conquered territories to 

be divided among the citizens; and next procured 

| | them acertain proportion ofthe public enden: 

kind: of for their the popular 
aſſemklies; a policy: that corrupted: the: Atheni.. 

ans; and accuſtomed that TIT iN, 2h \pevple th 


and high living. 
In a word, by lavi the public money inch 
molt profuſe and and manner, Pericles: 


_ ſacceeded- in ſeducing the people.to his fide. In 
the proſecution. of this plan, he received no man- 
ner of oppoſition from his rival Cimon. That. 

great man being of a mild and peareable diſpoſ · 
tion, enjoyed in quiet the fruits of his former 

facceſs, and placed his chief pleaſure in ſharing: | 
bis wealth with his fellow citizens:: Pericles: - 

7 therefore made A advanees towards the ob- 

The Helots having- about this ume formed 4 
confederacy, and made themſelves maſters of I- 
chome; the Lacedemonians by a freſh embaſſy 
begged afliftance of the- Athenians ; but, in conſe- 

_ _ quence of a ſudden change of opinion, they very 
: 3 recalled their ambaſſadors, a caprice 
f OY diſguſted — Athenians. bang 

5 ving 
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Lacedemonians, - and ſhown himſelf very zealous + 
in their favour, Pericles and Ephiates availed 
themſelves of the occaſion, privately to prepoſ- is 
ſeſs the People again inſt him, and to render him © 
2 he was deflined, like moſt of 
the great men of this republic, to have his ſer- 
vices rewarded with the puniſhment of oftraciſm, - 
and was accordingly banifhed for ten years. i 
Pericles took advantage of the abſence of ei- | =_ 
mon, and of his own credit with the people, to 
alter the eſtabliſhed . — He de- 
ed the Areopagus of the power of judging 
r | 
iy belonged to their juriſdiction, and at the ſame . 
time rendered the other courts of juſtice ſubſer- 
vient to his pleaſure. In one word, he became - 
ſo abſolute in Athens, that under this republiean 
government he poſſeſt a power almoſt deſpotie. 
The conduct of the Spartans at this time to- 
wards the Athenians, was the beginning of the 
mutual animoſity that conſtantly — ſab- 
ſiſted between thoſe two ſtates, and brought to 
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8: view the ſpirit of rivalſhip, with which they had 

8 long been — animated againſt one another. 

1 Ie is likeways remarkable, that the ſpirit of dif- 

cord broke out much about the ſame time among 

t the other ſtates of Greece, and ſet them in arms a- YL 

„ each other. It were equally impoſfible an 
* — — to take notice of the partieulars of MO 
g. all che petty wars that were the 5 of ” 
s: WW theſe diſputes: We ſhall, therefore, content our- 

a _ with the bare mention of the wars them- 

; 4 1/1 

I The aaa of Megara had formed a ſpi- Wars 


rited reſolution to render themſelves independent among 
e the Argives; but being totally defeated in an n Greeks, 
2 engagement by their oppreſſoxs, their city was „ 
0 belieged, and, in ſpite of the moſt obſtinate pelt. | 
5 _ token and . to che ground, ” * OT” 14 
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+: expelled the Peloponneſe, 


en with: the Spartans the Ache. 
_ nians, excited the jealouſy of the 3 who 


The n rs. ro 1 7 


ene J. 
e whole Spartan 
er, Wera a 
ſettled at Naupattus 
The M ; by renouncing 
partans, and ſidin 


on that account fought two battles with the 


- Athenians, in which each party remained con. | 


queror in its turn. 3 


actuated by the ſame motives of jealouſy, lie- 


ways declared war the Athenians, but 
_ were defeated in a ſea engagement by Leocrates 
who blockaded their — he Corinthians hay. 


ing laid waſte the territory of Megara, were totally 
| routed by the Athenians who had come to there- 


lief of that country. 
A war lik ele e eden t De 


rians and Phoceans, che former ſupported by the 


en remained the conquerors, 


neighbourhood: of Tanagra in Bœotia. Cimos 


who was then in baniſhment came to the field of 


battle, and begged permiſſion of his countrymen 


to ſhare with them in the danger of the day,—. 
But this they refuſed him, on pretence of ſuſpet- 


: ing his intentions: He exhorted, however, thoſe 


of the belt. 


olf his tribe who were preſent, and lay under the 
ame ſuſpicion of favouring the 
. proofs. of their loyalty and fidelity. They obey- 
ed his injunctions ſo effectually, that every one 
af them ell, fighting bravely. 
after, the Athenians had their revenge for this de- 
feat; for under the command of Myron 
of Greece, they totally van- 


Two months 


idas, one 


: © quilked che Spartans, deſtroyed Tanagra, and 


laid waſte Bœotia. 


- Egina having in 


des, 
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to ſurrender, _—— 
—— connec | 


About the ſame time a ſharp m manta; hes. 
| poyed berwenn.the Spartans and Achenians i th 


enemy, to give 


the ex He time capitulated, 
nd its walls razed to the foundation. —About 
the e lame time, the Achenian A T olme- 
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as ſurpriſed Giltheus,- a ſea port town ef Ta 
nia, burnt the.Lacedemonian fleet, and defeated 


- the the inhabitants of Sicyon in battle. jp 


While the Sores of Griver wine in-this wii 


ner employed in the mutual deſtrugion of each 
other, the Athenians by the inſtigation of Inarus Atheni- - 


king of Libya, undertook an expedition into 
Egypt, which had lately revolted againſt the Per- 
fan power, and on their junction with the King 


of Libya, gave battle to the Perſians, put 


ly altered ; for after ſeveral fruitleſs aſſaults, they 


were at lat obliged to raiſe the ſiege of that. city - 
on the approach of the enemy, and to retire to Bi- 


blis, an iſland of the Nile. In-this place they with- 
ſtood an eight months fiege ; — their fleet hap- 


pening to he at anchor in the Nile, the Perſians, 


by changing the courſe, of the river, rendered the 
ground round the ſhips 


the ſword, The army being by, this means diſ- 


abled from oppoſing the enemy any longer, part- 
y periſhed, and partly diſperſt. Suck was the 
event of this unfortunate enterprize, in which _s 5 


Athenians conſumed fix years. 
gyptian expedition, Pericles: ad- 


dnx, took every one ff 
them, and put the greateſt part of their erews to 
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an expe · 


dition | 


into 
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them to flight, and got poſſeſſion of a part of Mem- 
phis. Next year, however, the ſcene was great- 


a ſoldier, as well as that of a ſtateſman, ravaged 
the coaſts of Laconia, and beat the Sicyonians 


in two engagements, but was able to make no 
progreſs 1 in Acarnania. 


The Athenians becoming ſenſible at lat of the 


want of Cimon, recalled him after five years 
baniſhment. Soon after his return, that great 
* ſucceeded in bringing about a peace between 


his countrymen and the Lacedemonians; and with 


a view of diverting, the Athenians, grown pre- 
ſumptuous by their late good fortune, from mak- 
ng war on their neighbours, he reſolved to 


s 


find d occupation. for. . arms abroad, Depart- 
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1 for Cyprus with a fleet H 149 

ls under his command; and being there j join 

— by 60 more from Egypt, he attacked Arty. 

bazus, the admiral of Artaxerxes, and took 100 

-of his ſhips; he next made a deſcent upon Cili: 

_-_,_ cla, and gave a total defeat to Megabazus, another 

officer of that Prince, - and then returned to Cy. 
a 4x Prus to form the ſiege of Citium. In the courſe 
Z K of this ſiege, Cimon fell ſick, and perceiving his 

3555. 1 
Death end approaching, he beſeeched his men to keep 
of 'Ci- his death a ſecret. They did ſo, and proceed. 
mon. ing with their operations as before, obtained a 
ſignal victory, in which they took 100 of the 
enemies _—_ and d returned 1 in de to 

Attica. 

Cimon's death was winch regreted by hs | 
Athenians. Plutarch loads him with the high- 
eſt encomiums, calling him a good fon, a faith- 
ful friend, a zealous citizen, a moſt ſkilful com- 

| mander, and ſo extremely liberal, as never to 
3 have been equalled in that quality. We muſt 
a4add, that he very. much encreaſed the naval power 
of the Athenians; that he was concerned in all 
the important exploits of his time, and conſtantly 
kept his countrymen in action. When young, he 
was a great favourite of Ariſtides, who reclaimed 
him from his extravagances; and in the end Ci- 
mon imitated his friend in his diſintereſtedneſs 
bx) and love of juſtice. | 

Warlike The Spartans having driven the Phoceaine from 

pro- the temple of Delphos, the Athenians replaced 

ceed> themin it after beating the Bœotians. But in an af. 

ings . ter engagement the Bœotians with the aſſiſtance of 

=_ + their neighbours eut the Athenian army in pieces, 
+ and killed their general Tolmedes. Megara revolts; 
and the Spartans make an irruption into Attica. 

Pericles deſirous to bring the war to a concluſion, 

_ privately corrupted Pliſtonax king of the Lacede- 

monians, and having by that means ſecured the 

ſafety of Attica, ſailed againſt Eubaa, and ſub- 
1 that illand. "The ates: . 
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either in architecture, fculpture, or painting. 


is their regularity, ſolidity, and graceful attitudes. 


N en eE. 


of ſuch an Se 9 
dearours to reſtore peace, which is at length con- Peace” 
claded between the two republics of Athens ang.” reſtored. _ 
Lacedemon, and . reel allies, for the „ 
ſpace of 30 years. 
Let us now turn our eyes aide adminifiration Admini- 
of Pericles, To counterbalance his exorbitant rg 
power in Athens, the better ſort ſet up in 0ppo-.;icjes, 
ftioa to him Thucydides, the brother in law of 5 
Cimon, who exerted his utmoſt endeavaurs to 
confine Pericles within proper ; bounds, and to 
maintain the ce between the nobili ty and 
people. Pericles, on the other hand, in order to 
retain the affection of the populace, entertained 
them with ſhows and feaſts; took into his pay a 
number of them to ſerve aboard a fleet he 

was fitting out; and eſtabliſhed ſeveral colomes 
in the Cherſoneſe; both with a view to diſburden 
the city of a great number of ſuperſſuaus idle 
people, and likeways to hold the allies in awe.— 
In all theſe undertakings he pretended to have no 
other aim than the public good. 2 year hgñůe 
augmented their navy with 60 ſhips, a policy 
that, by diſplaying the power and ſtrength of 
the Athenians, rendered them formidable to their 
enemies, and reſpetable among ſtrangers, He 
divided the lands conquered by the nnn 
mong the old diſbanded ſoldiers 7 

Pericles, by a judicious diſtribution: «af: proper 5 
rewards, excited a noble ſpirit of emulation a- 
mong the profeſſors of the fine arts; and adorn- 
ed Athens with the maſterpieces of the moſt ſkil> 
ful artiſts; It muſt be acknowleged, to the ho 
nour of Pericles, 'that whatever works of Greece 


have attracted the admiration of after ages, were 
the fruit of his government, and of the attenti- 
on beſtowed by him upon the moſt worthy ſub- 
jects. What we admire principally in theſe works, 


ker che greater part of theſe maſterpieces we are 
. 3 . chiefly. 
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-ohiiefly- indebted "to-Plidius the celebrated Rady. 1 


_ ary, of whom the famous ſtatue of Pallas, o 
__  Kighly valued by the beſt judges, was a capital 
Work. In a word, Pericles repleniſhed the city 
of Athens with ornaments that attracted the ad. 
miration of ſtrangers, and inſpired them with 2 


\  Kigh idea ef the Atkenian genias and power. 
Athens aſſumed a new face: Pomp and magni- 
icenee ſupplied the place of their original ſimpl | 


eity; but the belt and moſt ſenſible citizens diſcer- 
ned, in this ſuperb diſplay, an approaching cor. 
ruption of manners. Pericles, according to © 
- *cero, was by theſe. men blamed for having 
hauſted the public eps to fill the: oy wit 


* decorations, - 


The: ——— ag — . 


4 Perictes, complained loudly of his  wantonly 
laviſhing away in this manner the funds that 


-ought to remain appropriated for the exigencies 


ef war: Pericles anſwered, that - the Athenians 
were by no means accountable for their eondvä 


in this reſpect to their allies, who ought to be 


ſatisfied with the protection afforded them againſt 


the irruptions of the barbarians; and that theſe 


works at which they were pleaſed to take um. 
brage, furniſbed employment and ſubſiſtence to 
a vaſt number of citizens. But this was not all, 
the orators of the oppoſite faction attacked him 
with great acrimony : Of theſe, Thucydides was 


the perſon who handled him the moſt ſeverely, hi 4 
invectives being ſharpened by perſonal animoſity ; | 


and the contention between them roſe to ſuch a 


height, that it became” 'neceflary that the one or 
the other ſhould be banniſhed the city; Pericle's 


addreſs prevailed in the end; and brought about 
3 of his rival. Now become ſole 


maſter in Athens, he diſpoſed of the whole pow- 


er of the republic at his pleaſure, and reigned 
abſolute in its moit flouriſhing days. 


Pericles/perceiving” his authority to be at lat 
firmly * and "- the favour of the | 


people 
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gele was now loſs neceſſary to hic, gave anew 
form to the government, and inſenſibly ret, 6 
it back to ariſtocracy: In this he 
met with his uſual . means of his ad- 


mirable {kill in managing the minds of the mul- 


' titude, and bringing them to the temper he de- 
fired, by the force of his eloquence: His conduct, 
too, was perfectly irreproachable; and his only 
aim ſeemed to be the public advantage: He poi 
ſeſſed indeed a noble difintereſted ſoul; for, dur 
ing the long ſpace that he enjoyed the entire diſs- 
polal of the public money, his private eſtate did 
not appear to have been at all encreaſed;; and 
excepting the largeſſes procured by him for the | 


people, and his expences in embelliſhing the city,. - 


his management was nice. by: the. molt. wiſe: = 
and prudent oecon 8 
The fixed object of Pericles's whols- ant}. 
was, to raiſe Athens inſenſibly to an unrivalled 
ſuperiority over the other ſtates of. Greece; but 
in the mean time be conducted his meafures ſo 
ffltully, as hardly ever to venture an engage - 
ment without a certainty of ſucceſs: All his en- 
terprizes were managed with: the moſt conſum- 
nate prudence; witneſs his ſacceſsfal expedi- 
non into the Cherſoneſe, during which he forti - 
fed the Greek cities in that country; and by” 
building a ſtrong wall acroſs the Iſthmus; ſecured it - 
againſt — hs of*the- Thracians: He con- 
ducted an expedition · as far as the kingdom of. 
Pontus: He re-eſtabliſhed by force of arms the 
Phocians in the management of the: temple of 
Delphos, whereof they had been diſpoſſeſſed by 
the Lacedemonians: He entirely ſubdued Eu- 
bea:: In fine; he rendered the. Athenian power. 
every where reſpectable. 
In the difpute between this Samians-and M- 
fans, the. Athenians: ſided with the latter, by the: 
perſuaſion of Pericles; who: ſetting out himſelf” 
for Samos with a fleet of gen ſhips; - there eſta-- 
—_—_ eee, paige 2 garriſon. in the- 
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received à remforcement from the gov 
Samos, entered the town by night, 2 put al 
the garriſon to the ſword. Pericles, on r fr 
this intelligence, returned with a. greater force 

than before, defeated the Samian fleet, 

dlockaded the town. 1 
eome to its relief; for, Pericles having receive 
ade reinforcement, battered the walls 
with ſuch vigour, that he ebliged the Samians ta 
capitulate, and to pay the expences of the war: 
ee to: the glory of he. 


- ricles. 


The Corcyreans: kkeways, Ending chemſolieg 
unable to make head againſt the Corinthians, 
ho had attacked them, implored the aſſiſtance of 
the Athenians; the Corinthians too, on their 
part, ſent deputies to Athens, which for a con- 
fiderable. time kept the publig reſolutions in ſu- 
ſpence: But the Corcyreans ſo far prevailed at 
laſt, as to procure themſelves to be received into 
alliance with the Athenians; who did not, how- 
ever, chuſe openly to declare war againſt the Co- 
rinthians, being by no means diſpleaſed to ſee 
thoſe two powerful maritime ſtates. may 
each other by their mutual quarrels; _ 
The. Athenians, grown infolent from theiy 
ſueceſs. wantonly attacked every one whom they 
ſuſpected as an enemy, and commanded the 
inhabitants of Potidea not only to. demoliſh the 
walls of their city on. the Pallenus fide, but like- 
ways to diſmiſs the magiſtrates, whom as a Co- | 
rinthian colony they had received from Corinth, 
The: Corinthians, provaked at this inſtance of the 
Athenian injuſtice, declared war againſt them, 
and ſent an army into Potidea: An engagement 
enſued, in Which victory declared for the Athe- 
nians. In this battle 41cibiades; as yet a very 
young man, and his maſter Socrates, chiefly di- 
3 chemſelves: 2 ere 
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obſerved to ſopport the fatigues of war, with" ar 
eaſe that muſt have Been the conſequence of the 


hardy temperate life to which he had inured him- 
ſelf; and in the actien he behaved with a cou- 


rage that would have done honour to the braveſt 


veteran: On this occaſion he procured the prize 
of valour to be adjudged to his ſcholar Aleibi- 


ades, intending by that means to inſpire him with 


This advantage of the Athenians did not at 
all ſabdue the refiſtance of the Potideans;who re- 


folved to complain to the Spartans : Theſe rea- 
dily eſpouſed their quarrel, and ſecretly prevailed - 


with Perdiccas king of Macedon to take arms in 
their bekalf. This produced an engagement, in 
which the Athenians having broke the main body 


of that prince's army, obtained the victory, and 


hid ſiege to Potzdea, The Corinthians Having 
likeways eomplamed at Sparta, obtained, like all 
thoſe who had been injured by the Athenians, a 
very fa vourable hearing from the Lacedemonians, 
who at laſt declared the peace infringed on the 
part of the Athenians, and declared war againſt 

It is certain, that the- overgrown power of the 
Athenians; the preſumption inſpired by their 
victories over the Perſians, of which they attributed 
the whole honour to themſelves ; their affecta- 
tion of ſuperiority. over the Spartans ; and their 
overbearing behaviour towards their allies, by aſ- 
fuming to themſelves an excluſive power of judg- 


ing in all matters that concerned the whole con- 
ſederacy; had at this time indiſpoſed againſt them 
all their neighbours: The Lacedemonians, there- 


fore, and the other ſtates of Greece, thought it 
now highly neceſſary to humble their pride; and 
for that purpoſe made uſe of every pretext to ju- 
ſtify an open declaration of war . 90r SH 
During their preparations for this purpoſe, the 


Lacedemonians were induſtriouſly inventing pre- 


derts, to cover their reſolutions with the appear- 
PP Pen ance 
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e- 
auoe of equity: Among other ald ſubjects of dif = 
pute revived by them, they required the Fes 3 

ans to reſtore to liberty the cities over which ee 

had aſſumed an authority; and partieularly ta 2 
abrogate ce law. made by- e the in- * 
complaints with great ftrength of argument ; 

_ demonſtrated, that theſe were: by no means tuf Gre 
ficient grounds for a war; and at the ſame time W gb 
convinced che Athenians, that they had no reaſch 

to be alarmed at the threats of the Lacedemoni. MW fed 

ans, being in a much better ſituation to ſupport a 

At this time the enemies of Pericles, not Fa * 

5 ing openly to: attack himſelf, vented their reſent- 1 

ment againſt his friends; and accordingly, pag 
framed accuſations againſt Phidias, Aſpaſia, and rea- 
Anaxagoras. The firſt was accuſed of Bang ER 
emberzled large ſums of money, deſtined for the WM aroi 
gonſtruction of his ſtatue of Minerva; but this af. the 

ſertion they were unable to make good: Then. 2 ti 

he was accuſed of having, engraved · repreſenta - pref 

tions both of Pericles: and himſelf, upon the pars med 

of the ſhield of. that goddeſs which exhibited. the cont 

battle of the Amazons; a piece of vanity furely WF dire, 

very pardonable. For no greater crime, however, T 

— V bly 1 
which he ended his days; though ſome. authors mon 

5 believe that he was only Lg: The ſecond, Ml defer 
Ai. Aſpaſia, was accuſed of impiety, and a-diſorderly BW loqu 
life : This lady was renowned for her wit, beau - MW Lace 
ty, and an extraordinary fund:of knowledge, very: WM tenct 

far above the common acquirements: of her ſex, W xalo 

The moſt diſtinguiſned men at Athens, took they 

4 | pleaſure in liſtening to her converſations: 80: the 
> ' _ erates himſelf} uſed to ſay, that of her he Cree 
Ex: HH had learned rhetoric ; but that, no doubt, was 2 theni 
Piece of flattery. Feneieg in particular, was ex · ſuch 
tremely fond of Aſpaſia; in ſo much, that he was Wl fhort 
believed to have married her: He therefore trove 
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and p pled her cauſe with ſuch force” of argument, 


and fo very paſſionately, that the judges were af- 
ſected with his tears, and pronounced her inno- 


cent. The” laſt, Anaragoras, was accuſed of 


maintaining doctrmes contrary to the eltabliſhed 


religion ; becauſe he taught and pretended to 2 
account for the motion of the heavens ;* and af- 
firmed, that the regular and beautiful order vi- 


fible in the - diſpoſition of the univerſe, muſt be 


the work of one ſupreme Being, poſſeſſed of per- 7 


fe& intelligence: That 5 ſenſible how 
difficult it is to eradicate prejudices from 


minds of a bigotted populace, thought it his 


vileſt courſe to ſecure himſelf by flight. 


It was at preſent the intereſt of Pericles to 1 


page the Athenians in à war; for they had al- 
ready paſſed a law obliging bim to render an ac. 
count of the public funds: In order therefore to 
ayoid the ſtorm that threatened him, he indul ged 


the Athenians in their inclination for war; for, 


as they would be then employed about a m 
preſſing concern, they would have no leiſure to 


meditate any further trouble to him, but, on the 


contrary, would have occaſion for his counſel aud 


jon. 


The people, in the mean time; held an aſſem- 


bly to deliberate on the demands of the Lacede- 


monians : It was here that Perieles managed the 
defence of the Athenians. with ſuch admirable e- 


loquence: He demonſtrated the demands of the 
Lacedemonians to be no other than affeted pre- 


tences, under which they hoped to conceal m | 


falouſy, the real motive of their conduct, 


they could not behold, without an envious 175 5 


the Athenians poſſeſſed of the ſuperioriey in 
Greece; that it would be diſgraceful in the A- 


thenians. to have their meaſures controuled 'by - . 
ſuch enemies; and that the fword was the 


fiorteſt and the only method to ſettle the con- 
troverſy: Still further to encourage the Atheni- 
n „ them a pom 

pous 
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ſcription of their aeg ei their a | 
my their navy, and their funds: What gave the 
chief weight to his opinion, was, their know. 
ledge of its being founded on truth; for there 


were at that time in the public treaſury 9600 ta. 
7 lents; the contributions of their allies amount 


- 39,000 men, and a fleet of 300 gallies. Pericles, 
| after giving his opinion for the war, . proceeded 
next to deliver his ſentiments with reſpe& to the 
_ conduc of it: He adviſed the Athenians never to 
| hazard a general battle, eſpecially far from 
home; to make the defence of the city. their 
principal object; and by all means to preſene 
their ſuperiority at ſea. Laſtly, he laid wn 
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| "HE war ar now enſued among th of 3c 

1 Greeks, is known in hiſtory by the name of mon 
© the ans us war - It was of twenty-ſeven band 
years duration; and was attended with an im. ever! 
wenſe expence, and an incredible effuſion of WM I. 
blood: In the courſe of it, each party experi- che 
enced the moſt cruel reverſes of fortune; and % W 
diſplayed a courage that might have procured The 
them, if united, che greatelt advantages ovet JW "tic 
their common enemies. Thurydides writes the 
the hiſtory of the finſt twenty. one years: of th temp 
War, and it is continued by Nenophon-.1 
It has already been obſerved, that the Jealonly 
+. ee other ſtates of Greece of the cxor- 
daran pomer af th Athenians, waxthemore ima 
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the Pcloponnele, except the Argives alone; joined 


the Lacedemonrans, whowere further ſupported by 


the Megarians, Locrians, Bœotians, and ſome o- 
thers: The Athenians, on the other hand, were join- 


ed by the inhabitants of Chios, of Leſbos, and by 


the city of Platea, and all their tributary coun». 
tries, ſuch as, Toma, the Helleſpont, the cities ; 


of Thrace, c. 


s \ 


Hoſtilities were begun 


attacked Platea, a city of Bœotia, in alliance, as lopon- 


we have juſt mentioned, with Athens. All Greece neſian 


was immediately in motion: The Eacedemoni- 
ans march towards the. iſthmus of Corinth, a 
narrow neck of land, about ſix miles broad, which 


War. 


A. M. 
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joins the Peloponneſe to the country properly 


called Greece. Archidamus, one of the Spartan 
ws before advancing further, diſpatches an am- 
ba 


or to the Athenians, to require of them to re- 


linquiſh their pretenſions; but the Athenians 
commanded the meſſen to retire, without 


deigning even to give him an audience, The 


Lacedemonians thereupon advance towards At- 
tica with an army of 60, ooo men, while that of 


the Athenians amounted to no more than 18, 0 


but, to make up the odds, the latter had a fleet 
of 300 gallies : On the approach of the Lacede- 


monian army, the inhabitants of the country a- 


bandoned their habitations, and carrying away 


every thing they could, took refuge in Athens. 
The plan of operations purſued at this time by 
the Athenians, on the ſuggeſtion of Pericles, was, 
to weary out the enemy, by protracting the war, 


The Lacedemonians, in the mean'time, COTE , 
— 


Attica, laid ſiege to Enoe, but being obliged, 


ter a few fruitleſs aſſaults, to relinquiſh that at- 


tempt, they advanced ſtill nearer Athens, and en- 
camped within half a league of the city. Fe- 


fieles, unwilling, while ſo much inferior in point 


of numbers, to haz ard the fate of the republic in 


a general battle, had great difficulty * 
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the Athenians, Wee 3 Dake * | 
| 5. committed on their country, from fally 


| admirable art in managing the. multitude, -he 


- to deliberate, though at the expence of number. ' 
leſs inſults from his enemies; in ſpite of which he 
perfiſted in his plan, unmoved either by threas 
or intreaties. - In the mean time he diſpatched 3 
fleet of 100 ſhips to ravage the coaſts of the Pe. 
loponneſe, which being joined by that of the al. 
lies, made a deſcent upon Laconia. and laid 
waſte the territory of Sparta. The Lacedemo- 
nians, finding all their endeayours. to draw the 
' © Athenians out of their city in vain, and receiving 


g forth upon. the enemy: But by means of his | 
kept both the ſenate and people from aſſemblug 


4 


E 5 


intelligence of the ravages cominitted in Lacoma W un 


by the Athenian fleet, found themſelves under wa 


the neceflity of withdrawing from Attica. a 


Ta that the body of the moon being i in like manner 
interpoſed at that inſtant between their ſight and 
the ſun, prevented them from ſeeing his light. 


7 money, and 100 of their beſt ſhips for the more 
immediate defence of their country, in caſe of 
. _ Freſh invaſion, prohibiting any perſon, under pain | 
of death, from propoſing a different application 
of thoſe reſources. Then they expelled from their 
city the Eginetz, to whom they imputed the 
Was cauſe of the war; made an alliance 


It was on the ſetting out of the expedition a W log 
gainſt the coaſt of Laconia, that an extraordina- "urs 


ry eclipſe of the ſun happened, juſt as Pericks W wh 
was going aboard his galley.-. Pericles perceiving W far 


the Ithenians to be terrified at this phenomenon, And 


which they conſidered as an unlucky preſage, peg 
_ threw his cloak over the face of the pilot, and 
| aſked him if he ſaw ? The pilot anſwering in the 


ve, Pericles explained to' the byſtanden, 


Upon the Lacedemonians retiring out of At- 
tica, ths Athenians appropriated 100 talents of 


wich the kings of Macedon and Thrace ; ſub- 
dued the Hand. of e laid waſte the 
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e Megara 5 and took . e „ ES, 
Niſeum. This concluded: the firſt campaign. 3 N 
The Athenians next celebrated funeral rites. to : JI 
the memory of thoſe who had, fallen ſince the "AY 
ginning of the war: For this purpoſe, lane 
tent was conſtrued, wherein they expoſed the -_ _. 
bones of the Main, which bree. with the © 
flowers and perfumes thrown on them by thoſe, _ 
that went to ſee. them: Then the bones were _ 
caried with much pomp and ſolemnity to a ſfu> — 
burb of the city called Ceramieus, where thex _ © 
were depoſited in a monument deſtined to be'the 1 
tomb. of thoſe who fell in war: And, laſtly, one. 
of the citizens pronounced a funeral. oration. in 
their praiſe 3 a ch "which on this ozcaſion was 
undertaken by Pericles himſelf, 1 al- 3 : 
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i 3 that minke inflame the courage of thoſe 
cs W who remained. Thucydides has preſerved this 


famous oration, of which the beautiful expreſſions, . 
n, and lofty ſentiments are equally admired. 3 
e, The army of the Lacedemonians and their 2d and 

nd WF allies returned into Attica, and laid every thing 3d years 

he Wl waſte with fire and Tord: But the plague that ths 2 

s, chen raged among the Athenians, was ſtill more 

er form able and hurtful to them, dep epriving them ; 
nd of their beſt citizens, and braveſt ſoldiers; and 


Athens exhibited nothing but a melancholy ne 

of ſickneſs and death, Hippocrates hath.left uu 
a deſcription of this terrible plague. | That fa- | 
mous father of the healing art, who was a native 
of Cos, having been ſent for by the Athenians, | 
employed every reſource of phyſic to ſtop the in- 
fection. As the ſame plague was then raging in 
Perſia, where Greck phyſicians were in high oi 
mation, Artaxerxes hoped to prevail on Hippo- - 
crates; by the moſt ſplendid offers, to come to his 
court: But all his promiſes were ineffectual; 
for that celebrated phyſician 3 a foul that 
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| to the relief of his fellow- citizens, not of the ene. 
mies of Greece; and without regarding che re. 
ſentment denounced againſt him and his country 
by that prince, continued in Athens till the 
plague had entirely ceaſed. The Athenians, 
uà reward for his uſeful care, preſented him wick 
the freedom of their city, aſſigned Him a hand. 
"ſome maintenance for life in the Prytaneum, and 
gave him a crown of gold, of the value of about 
200 ; & Sterling. a 
Pericles, in the mean time, Fent out A et 
| ment of 4000 foot and 300 horſe aboard a fleet 
. pallies, with orders to ravage the Pelo- 
9 ponneſe. This diverſion obliged the Peloponne- 
f ſians to return home to the defence of their own 
_ _  «eountry: But the Athenians, diſtreſſed by the | 
- waſte committed on their territories by the ene- 
my, murmured' bitterly at the conduct of Peri. 
cles, and ſent propoſals of peace to Sparta, 
Ihe Lacedemonians having refufed to hearken to 
any accommodation, the complaints were renew. 
ed againſt Pericles, who at jaſt aſſembled the 
i . and endeavoured to juſtify his meaſures; 
their preſent ſufferings - outweighed his clo- 
|. quence; and they not only, deprived him of all 
power, but hkeways Unpoted” on him a 25 
r 
Nor were the diſtreſſes of chat great man con- 
_ fined! to his public ſtation alone: They were 
heightened by others of a domeſtic nature; for 
his own ſon Xantippus, a young min of 'an expen- 
five turn, unable to bear the ſtrict oeconomy of 
his father, was the firſt to complain of his con- 
duct; as if it were not the duty of a ſon to ſubmit 
N patience to the meaſures of his father, even 
although he ſhould carry his frugality to an er- 
treme. Pericles had the misfortune to loſe this 7 
on, with ſeveral: other of his relations and 1 ae 
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u . buramidi: all. b his alliions, his | 
Lanes never forfook him. 


theic ſufferings, repent: of their ſevere treatment 
of Pericles ; and finding by experience that they 
had at preſent. no other perſon capable of direct- 
their affairs, they entreat him once more to 
ep forth and undertake the adminiſtration. 
Potidea, in the mean time, unable any long 
to ſupport the miſeries of famine, which had pro- : 
duced the moſt dreadful calamities among its in- 
habitants, is obliged to ſurrender; its few remain Es 
ing citizens are forced to abandon it for ever; and 
the place is repeopled with Athenians. 
The Peloponneſians, about. this time, Pe 4th and 
Platea, a city in alliance with Athens: This 5thcam- 


| fiege is not only remarkable for the obſtinate res: paigns. 


kiſtance of the beſieged, but for being the firſt re- 
corded in hiſtory which was conducted with any 
fort of regularity : Both parties here made uſe 
of mounds of earth and ramparts, the one to at- 
tack, the other to defend. The Peloponneſians 
burnt a part of the town, by means of bundles of 
ſticks, to which they ſet fire. On the other hand,.. 
the beſieged neglected no expedient to fruſtrate the 
rarious attempts of the enemy; but the molt ſur- 
circumſtance of all is, that ſa ſmall a place as 
Platea, which contained no more than 400 in 
habitanrs, and 80 Athenians, was capable of 


making ſo vigorous a reſiſtance. againſt a power- PE. 
ful army. The enemy at laſt changed the ſiege 


into a blockade, and ſurrounded the town with © —- 
tro ditches; the Bootians were left to guard. 
theſe entrenchments, and the bulk of the UDF" 


went away. 


About the Gan time the achonibas were beat 8 3 1 


in an engagement with the Chalcidians, a peo- 


ple of Thrace, and purſued to the very gates of. 


Athens: But their victory at Naupactus made a- 
mends for that diſaſter; for Phormion attacked 


* w NS a Peloponneſian fleet of 1 veſ=- | 
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The Athenians beginning to be 8 by . 1 
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* Wh, un e put ths: reſt to He and 
entered Athens in triumph. Brafidas and One- 
mus, two Spartan officers, about the ſame time, 
failed againſt Salamis with a fleet of 40 veſſel 
made a deſeent upon that iſland, and laid it waſe 
A.M. This year was rendered remarkable by the 
* death « Pericles : Plutarch ſays he died of the 
of Peri- Plague; but others, that he was worn out bya 
cles. tanguiſking ſort of - conſumption. It is reported 
of him, that a little before his death, on hearing 
ſiome of his friends extolling his victor ies, (for he 
ad erected no fewer than nine trophies,) he told | 
mem, that they overlooked: a more glorious cir- 
cumſtance ſtill, namely, that he had never given 
occaſion to any one citizen to wear mem 
mY ' -His death was univerſally regreted by the Atheni- 
ans: He may be truly ſaid to — been one of 
the greateſt. men that Athens ever produced; for - 
de diſplayed on all oceaſions a real greatneb of } 
foul; hen, ſhewed himſelf perfeclly qualified for | 
{ FRF office that he undertook. The abſolute 
ene that he enjoyed in this republic for the 
ſpace of 30 years, was wholly attained by his ad- 
mirable eloquence, which was ſo powerful as to 
triumph even over the prejudices and paſſions of 
his oppoſers, and to bring them. over to his views, | 
. the perfetion' of that excellent talent. Athens 
 Houriſhed while Pericles Id enen 
| ment. 3 
Age e oration of his own cam poſing has 
ches es urs times, yet from the effects of his 
FCloquence, and what is reported of it by hiſtori. 
ans, he may be juſtly placed at the head of the 
Grecian orators; for, by Cicero's account, it was 
he that introduced i into Athens a taſte for perfed 
cloquence-: | He bad learned of Anaxagoras all 
the arts of perſuaſion; and his own: genius di- 
- xeted him to employ thoſe arts to the greateſt 
advantage. On account of the foree and vebe-- 
mence of his declamation, he was ſaid to thunder 
ad REIT and to 2 977 the * of his 
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en of perſuaſion, wit 


22 ee 
boldly to oppoſe. the unreaſonable deſires of the m_.. 
Athenians; preſerved to him, for the ſpace of dd J 
years, an abſolute power among that moſt Felle 5 3 
and capricious people; and procured: him ſuch 

vaſt influence orer their minds, eben, changed ĩð òß 
oven their ſyſtem of government, erected A 
tica into/a kind of monarchy, of which his . nn — 

merit rendered him, in effect, he 

; but he uſed this extenſive authority with. 

Fern — as to prevent its obtain 

5g the appellation of tyranny. . His talents for 

| war were univerfally acknow bur it was 

obſervable, that he cautiouſly avdided under 5 

2ny expedition till he ame Fore Of: ſueceſs. 

He depended more on- than deſperate 

courage. His — of the large revenues 

of the tate, prove him to have been a lover of 

al glory, and far above any little ſordid views 5 

of felf-intereſt; for he employed them in what he © IP 

reckoned the good of the commonwealth, in pro- 

moting the liberal arts, and in decornting and or- 

namenting the city, The Athenians became 
daily more and more ſenſible. of the great loſs. 
they had ſuſtained by his death; for his fucceſſors _ 

in the government, though men of parts, appear- 1 

ect to be more concerned Waun . 3 

reſts, than che good of ⸗the commonwealth. 'w 
The fame year died Anaxagoras the philoſopher - 

- in extreme poverty. It is reported, that when 

5 Pericles was informed of his ſitnation, and the 

0 reſolution he had formed to ſtarve himſelf to 
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deazh; he went to ſee him, with an intention to 
diſſuade him from his deſign: But Anaxagoras 
auſwered him in theſe words; Thoſe who need 
— ie the light of a lamp, take care to feed it with: _ 
FI "Es 4; e = RO _ 25 
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he oY though Perieles bad taken cars of his 3 
while he had occaſion; for his inſtrudtion, pet, 
when that purpoſe was ſerved, he had fulleves 

_ to languiſſi in poverty. 

ES The Peloponneſians ravage Attica for the third | 
5 W the inhabitants of Leſbos, thoſe f 
' _ Methymne alone excepted, reſolve to break their 
alliance with Athens. The Athenians, ſenſible 
| how great a loſs to their affairs the defection of | 
this iſland would be, ſent out a fleet of 40 gallies 
do attack that of the Mitylenians, She ding - 
| - themſelves repulſed, Propoſed terms of accommo- 
| daation, which were liſtened- to by the Athenians, 
A ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities being agreed on, the 
Mitylenians diſpatched ambaſſadors, both to A. 
| J | 
haſſadors were told by the Lacedemonians, that 
„ they ſhould be fully heard at the approachin 
„ e games, here the other allies — 
nàn opp of aſſiſting at the conference. 

Thucydides has tranſmitted to us the import of 
what was urged by thoſe ambaſſadors; from 

vVhich we ſee, that they juſtified the treaty antient · 
Iy concluded between the Leſbians and Athenians, 
85 ab aſſigned the ambition of the latter, not their 

_ preſent misfortunes, as the reaſon that induced 
them nom to- relinquiſh that treaty. The allies | 
—: theit reaſons, an” admitcd at | 


AI 


© them into their confederacy ; | Sp: 
. It was likeways reſolved. in \thidi affenbly,ro mii 
praſecute the war more vigorouſly than ever a- bee 


Ma the Athenians, who receiving FER the 

5 of the great preparations making t them, apa 
en . fleet of 100 ſail, appe — of-a You 
iiudden off the promontory of — of Cd". blo 
ninth, and made a deſcent: upon the Peloponneſe, 'tow 
while another fleet protected the coaſts: of Attica; era 

never had they raiſed ſo formidable an armament WI the 
before; and it fo overawed the Lacedemonians, 


that they hurried back to the defence of ther que 
dun country. The Athenians, i in the mean _ =: 
| pw 
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en the; 58 of diryline, » er 
ſent 2 detachment of 1000 ſoldiers, Who * 
up the town both by ſea and land. The inhabi-- 


| tants receiving no aſſiſtance from the Ss 


nians, and being preſt by famine, were oblige 
ſurrender at diſcretion, The authors of 
volt, to the number of more than — 


orders were at the ſame time iſſued to maſſacre the 


reſt of the inhabitants by way of example; but 


| conveyed to Athens, and there put to —— "us 


the people, ſhocked at ſuch horrible cruelty, cau- 


ſed the decree. to be revoked; and difpatched coun- 
ter· orders, which luckily arrived at the inſtant 


they were proceeding to put the firſt in execution, 


Then the town was tled, and the whole 


of the ifland, except Mitylene alone, 50 


of A- 


L 


territory i 
ms divided by lot among. hes 
thens; | 


Let us now look: back to. Ky rt Bates 
The beſieged having loſt all hope of ſuccour, re- 
ſolved to attempt to make their eſcape out of the 


town; which the half of them accordingly effec- 


ted by a very daring ſtratagem, uggeſted and ex-: 


ecuted by mere neceſſity and deſpair : But the re-- 


| maining half diſmayed at the dangers attending, 


the attempt, continued in the town; but finding 
themſelves unable to defend it any longer, were 
at laſt obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. Eight 
Spartans were ſent to decide their fate. The. 


been forced, through mere neceſlity, to fide with 


the Athenians, in order to obtain their protection 2 


againſt the Thebans, by whom they were grie - 
voully oppreſti: They were all murdered in cold 
blood; their wives carried into flavery.; and their 
Such. were the mi- 


ſerable effects of the violent hatred with which 
the Athenians and Lacedemonians were now. ani - 
mated againſt each other; each party, when con- 
Werors, can _ "IAIN to an 9 ; 


miſerable Plateans.-pled in vain, that they had 
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=__ This was the melancholy. fate of the P at 
m.. during the Perſian war, had done the mot | 
t ſervices to Greece. About — 
a — between the magi and common 
people of Corcyra, produced a horrible maſſacre 
| in that place: The people had afk d afliſtance 
mem Athens; and the magiſtrates deſired to re- 
1 tain chem in the intereſts of arta; but the for- 
— . 60209709 ips arrive to fup- | 
inſolent became furious, fell upon 
the — and their adherents, and nothing 
was to be ſeen but an univerſal ſlaughter; the in- 
Habitants murdering one ee even i theiy 
. nnn Fs, 

Cen and The plague breaks out es en 
38 Bk carries off multitudes. —The Lacedemonians mabe 
|  Yearsof incurſions into Attica, and the Athenians do the 

the war. ſame into the Peloponneſe: Each campaign was 
| opened in that manner. The. war proceeds more 
vigorouſly than ever. Demoſthenes being ſent I toc 

With 30 ſhips to make a deſcent on Ætolia, is en- did 

: gaged by the Etolians, and defeated : In re- de 
= home, however, he throws à reinforee- WW the 
ment into Naupactus, and defeats the Ambracio- per 
ter; 8 . | 
. gainſt the Pel e us, a | 
town ef Meſſenia, and there fortifies himſelf. 
The Lacedemonians, deſirous te recover this 
place, beſiege it by ſea and dand, and it becomes 
tze ſcene of extraordinary feats of bravery. Bur 
the Lacedemonians having thrown: a detachment 
x zoo of their beſt troops into the little iſſand oſ 
Sphacteria, the Athenians farround the iſſand, 
and cut off all ſupplies of proviſions. The _ | 
cedemonians, anxious to ſave theſe troops, ſee 
chemſelves reduced to the neceſſity of ſending am- 
haſſadors to Athens with · propoſals of peace. The 
ambaſſadors frankly owned the extreme neceſſity 
that had obliged the Lacedemonians to ſubmit to 
ſe humiliating a ſtep, put the Athenians in mind 


5 of the uncertain. fate of 8 and nher _ them 
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both parties prepared themſelves for war. The 
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ty to Greece. heni grown k 


ſumptuous by their good fortune, and AL 1 
fo by the flattering orations of their favourite de. Þ 
Cleon, required, as a preliminary „ 1 


pot a that the troops confined in the iſland © ©} 
| ſhould lay down their arms, and he conducted to "1 


Athens, upon the ſimple promiſe of the Atheni-. 


us to ſet them at liberty, r ſoon as the Lacede- © 


monians had delivered up the places conquered/by Eo 
them from the Athenians, The bacedemonians 
refuſed to comply with this hard condition, and —— 


Athenians, in the mean time, _— very/vigilant - * -Y | 


to prevent any proviſions from p auf mn - : 


and : The Lacedemonians, on the other hand. Fi 
engaged the whole country round to contribute „ 
their utmoſt efforts to relieve: the beſieged troops 
and promiſed to ſet free all the flayes who: ſhould. | —* a 
ſucceed in carrying them proviſions, which many 84 
did, at the extreme hazard of their lives. ITinn | 
the mean time, 'the Athenians in Pylus begati.on-  - _ 
their part, to be ſtraitned for proviſions, Cleenn 
perſuaded * the people, that the ſlowneſs. of the . 1 
fiege was owing to the inactivity of their com- 

manders, and maintained, chat a little vigaut 
would very ſoon reduce the iſland, which he al- RH. 
tered to accompliſh himſelf. . Having been accor= 7 
dingly ſent thither, and Having joined Demoſthe :: 
nes, they landed together in Sphacteria, and beat N 
the enemy to the extremity of the iſland, | Ihe 5 
Lacedemonians, however, took poſſeſſion fß a J 
fortification, and defended, with the moſt deſpe — 
rate courage, the only paſſage by which they, 
could be attacked: But the general of the Meſ. 
ſenians having diſcovered a difficult paſs that led 
into the fortification,- marched that way, appear- 1 
ed all of a ſudden on the rear of the Lacedemo- 
nians, and called aloud to them to lay down their 


ams. The Lacedemonians, chain with heat |. 
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1 and, after à ſhart conſe. 
- _ . rence, they ſurrendered at Giſcretion, The A- 


1 FUR by Eras) 5 84 


thenians, after erecting a tre 


_ _ mboard their fleet. Thin Gege contend 62 days, 
_ Eleon is. ſaid ta have cauſed murder 128 of ors | 
unhappy Spartans : The . ret were conveyed: to 


| Athens, and thrown. into priſon. till peace ſhould 
_ take place, the Athenians threatning, at the ſame 
time, to put them all: to death, if the Lacede- 


—— made r are” incurſtan inta their 


. country 


3579. 


5 ceeded him in the kingdom. 
poſition of Sogdianus ſoon rendered him the ter | 
ror of the nation, which revolted againſt him, 


Upon the death of Artaxerxes king of Perks, 
his ſon Xerxes mounted the throne in his ſtead; 


but had hardly enjoyed his dignity 45. days, when, 
he was aſſaſſinated by a ſon of one of the concu- 


bines of Artaxerxes, named: Sogdianus, who: ſuc- 
But the bloody diſ- 


put him to death, and raiſed his EN 


to) the throne. Ochus, finding himſelf ſecure in 


te kingdom, inſtead of the name of Ochus, al. 


fumedꝭ that of Darius; but hiſtorians, in order to 


diſtinguiſſi him from other kings of Perſia ot that 


name, ſuperadded the title of Nothus, ſignifying 


baſtard. This Prince committed the whole power 


of the ſtate to three Eunuchs: His reign was di- 


| fturbed with continual troubles.: The Egyptians, |} 
in particular, revolted, — the n 
from their country. 
Nicias being choſen one of the Athenian com- 
manders, reduced the iſlands of Cythera and Thy-. 
rea, and exterminated all the Eginetæ, who had 
taken refuge there. Theſe Eginetæ were the pro- 
feſt enemies of the Athenians. | 


The war of Sicily begins: be occaſioned 


by a diſpute between the cities of Syracuſe and 


Leontium; the latter of which Kal: procured 


mie ſupport of the Athenians, prevailed with them 


: 5 20 . to their aſſiſtance. 


But 
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git, in the' moag ime, the Geese &f Sicily . 
owing jealous of the Athenians, whom they 
d-of a deſign to make themſelves maſters _ "FI 
of their iſland, under the pretence of aſſiſting one . + 
of the parties, made a peace with each other. _ 
Next fell out the ſedition of Megara. The in- 
habitants of that town, after expelling their magi · 
ſtrates, quarrelled among themſelves, one part 
bein — for recalling their magiſtrates, the other 
liv white A town into the hands of tire 
— . Porte in the mean time, the beſt | 
officer the Lacedemonians then had, having come *' 
defore Megara, its gates are immediately thrown 
open to him: But the exiled magiſtrates returning 
ſoon after, and reſuming their authority, con- . 
demn to death 100 inhabitants of the oppoſite 1 
faction. Braſidas advances into Thrace, ſub dus 
ſeveral cities, and lays ſiege to Amphipolis, a plae rer 
of 72 importance to the Athenians, who thence = 
the greateſt part of their wood: They there: = : 
fore diſpatched Thucydides, the Fami Rite 3} 
nan, to its relief; but the place was taken be. 
fore his arrival. His countrymen, however, inn © 
putef! to him the loſs of the place, and banithetl BY 
him at the inſtigation of Cleon, The Athens 
having, about the ſame time, advanced into Be- "> 
tia under the command of Demoſthenes and Hip- E 
pocrates, were defeated near Delium by the The- Yo a 
bans, who, after their victory, beſieged and took. 14 
that town. W 
No deciſive advantage had been hitherto ob bc. 4 
tained by either party; the Athenians and Lace- oth, e 
demonians, therefore, agreed on 4 trace for a rt „ 
fear; which Braſidas, who had been ſucceſsful We „ 
in all his enterprizes, bore with great impatience; 1 
Cleon, on the other hand, who had acquired - ä 
much authority in Athens, by means of his bold 
and vehement eloquence, incited his countrymen 
to reſume the war. Being more preſumptubus 2 
than ſkilful in the art of war, he reſolved, 1 . A 
8 „ 
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. 8 the retaking of Amphipolis, Ng to he 
8 aſſiſted by a body of troops from Perdiccas king of. 
Macedon. But Bratidas got the ſtart of hin, 
and threw himſelf into the town. As that gene- 
__ __- ral was well acquainted with the character of 
. Cleon, he ſeem'd afraid ta encounter him, in or- 
1 der to increaſe his raſhneſs and preſumption; but 
KAtfter making the proper diſpoſitions, he made a 
: ſudden ſally, and attacked the left wing of the 
Athenians, which being the flower of their army, 
made a vigorous reſiſtance. Braſidas, however, 
t laſt broke them, and killed 600 of them, with 
„very little loſs on his own ſide. This attack dif- - 
E ' , - _ concerted and terrified Cleon, who was killed by a 
. - Spartan ſoldieras he was flying from the battle. Bra- 
ſiiclas was of the number of the ſlain on the ſide of the 
Lacedemonians; he was an excellent officer, equally 
brave and prudent, and deſerves to be ranked a- 
5 mong the Lacedemonian heroes. It was the mo- 
ther of this general, who, on hearing the er- 
-- ploits of her ſon. commended, anſwered, It i 
14 true my ſon was a brave man; but 1 doubt mo! 
b not thae Sparta has many citizens as brave as Wt !ed; 
« he.” As for Cleon, he did not deſerve to be to i 
re reted, being no more than an inſolent boaſter, mor 
a cruel ordering . and arts ala paſſ 
ritious. . alu 
7; The" Lacedemonians,- in the mean timey ap- 
Eon - prebagfive leſt the Helots ſhould take advantage 
| of the preſent bad poſture of their affairs, and | 
revolt, uſed them with the moſt barbarous pert- 
| — a ; for having decoyed the braveſt of them to 
* under pretence of giving them their l- 
berty, they are ſaid to have murdered no fewer 
than 2000 of them; a ſtriking inſtance, to what 
exceſs of barbarity a people, that is guided by 
no other motive than a blind hard- hearted policy, 
will proceed! 
5 The Athenians, * their late diſaſter, began 
PG . to think ſeriouſly of peace; to which the Lace- 
demonians were likewiſe well diſpoſed, bein g de- 
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Grous to recover from captivity their brave citi- 


as worthy à citizen as he was a good general. 


reconciliation propoſed by Nicias. 


c % . d Ph BER on 


ture of good and bad qualities. Soerates too 
x» Wh entertained the moſt tender friendſhip for him, 
and took a delight in inſtilling into his mind the 


* 


„Aleibiades had been educated. by his uncle Pe- 
ricles, who diſcovered in him, while very young, year f 


: al. PET Rap es nlar mir the war. 
extraordinary natural parts, and a ſingular mix- Alcibia. 
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zens who had been taken at Sphacteria. Accor» 
dingly, after mutual conferences, a peace was a- 
the two republics, and their reſpective allies. *This 
work was greatly forwarded by Nicias, who was 


The war was nothing leſs than concluded by this 
peace; for before the expiry of the firſt year, diſcord 
ſprang up afreſh-between the Athemans and La- 
cedemonians, both fides breathing nothing but 
war, Alctbiades, who was now beginning to ap- 
pear in the public aſſemblies of the Athenians, - 
was principally active in oppoſing the means of 


12th 


des. 


ledge, That beft of philoſophers laboured chiefly - 
| to inſpire his ſcholar. with the pureſt maxims of 
xr, morality, to fortify him againſt the power of the 
a- paſſions, and to preſerve him from the; dangerous 


is | | 
br mwoſt valuable branches of every kind of know- 
as 
be 


allurements to vice, to which his youth and wealth 


o- Wl expoſed him. Alcibiades, equally ſenſible of the 
ige affetion- of Socrates, and charmed with the gra- 
nd ces of his converſation, liſtened attentively to the 


f. leſons of his maſter ; though his natural inclina- 
to ton for pleaſure, and the ſeduction of his eompa- 


l. nons, made him ſometimes forget them. At his 
wer i firſt appearance in public, he diſplayed a daring 


bat WH fadious genius, capable of the greateſt deſigns. 


by Wl Though addicted to pleaſure, even to debauche- 
, Y, he was ſo perfectly maſter of his paſſions, that 


he could accommodate himſelf, with eaſe, to the 


oan I humour and way of life of every perſon with 


xce- Wl vhom he bad occaſion to converſe, however diffe- 
de- LTH 22 e e 
-0uS 1 


and confidence of his fellow citizens: When, to 
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n Thus he was a 3 

nia, temperate and auſtere in Sparta, — and, in 
— exceeded the natives in luxury and 

cence: Never did any man deſerve ſo well 

| the name of Proteus. Ambition, however, was 
is ruling paſſion; and, in every diſpute, he a. 
ſpired at videey with the utmoſt ea erneſs, He 
was, indeed, in all reſpects, nn to pre · em 
nence in Athens; for he poſſeſt every qualificati- 
on requilite in a leading man; beſides which, his 
illuſtrious deſcent; the Beauty d bis perſon, which 
was calculated to procure him the love and admi - 
ration of all who faw him; his immenſe -riches, 
which-.he ſpent with the moſt oſtentatious profu- 
- ion; the public feaſts furniſhed. by him to the 
People; and the high magniſicence in which he 
Aived, dazzled the eyes, and. attracted the reſpect 


all theſe advantages, are added his. admirable e- 
loquence, and his ſingular knowledge in the art 
of war, we clearly ſee, that he muſt ſoon become 

the idol of the people. His faults were over lock dʒ 
tthoſe airs of ſuperiority, which, in this republic, 
would have been accounted criminal in any other 
perſon, were excuſed in him; and his wild excei. 

E were called by che ofter name of FOR. 

RES | 

; The has been already ablerved, hu "BY exhibired 
the firſt proofs of his bravery at Potidea, Ha- 
ving been flattered, on that occaſion, with pro- 
phecies of his ſoon eclipfing che ableſt generals of 

Greece, he conceived à deſire for war; and be- 

coming jealous of the high reputation of Nicias, 
he exerted his utmoſt efforts to prevent the peace 
UE by that wiſe Athenian, between his 

| and the Lacedemonians, from taking 
effect. fle laboured underhand to detach the 

Argives from the Spartan intereſt, and, to era- 

ſperate the Athenians againſt the Spartans, on ac- 

count of the latter having delivered up the fort 


of PanaQusin a ruinous condition, and not. fortified 
7 2 
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n ought to have been in . 
He endeavoured, at the mas? , to male Ni⸗ 


ile theſe inueſgues are going en, ambaſſadors „ | 
from Sparta having arrived at Athens, -Alcibiades; _ * 
by ſtratagem, or rather by a piece of: unjuſtifiable Years... 
roguery, "provoked the people to ſuch a | 
againſt the ambaſſadors, that they diſmiſſed them 
in a e The ambaſſadors. 
returned to Sparta, full of indignation at the in—— 
jolent uſage thay had received at Athens; and the 1 
war is immediately renewed. The Athenians 
conclude an alliance with the Mantimdam a 3 
| Eleans, name Alcibiades general, and ſend an 
| nee OI > Nicias and Alcibiades 
| between them all authority in Athens. 
1 farmer had diſguſted the PATE by oppoſing _ 
by thei unreaſonable: defires ; the latter had provo- 
ked them by his baughty behaviour, and diffolute 
life: Each of them, however, was: ſupported by 
x faction, and they reciprocally ran the hazard ab | 
being baniſhed by oftraciſm ; for Hyperbolus, a 
ee ee who. poſſeſt ſome influence in 
the republic, uſed every art to irritate the people 
| againſt them, flattering himfelf with the hope of 
ſuceeeding to the place and power of him that 
| ſhould: be baniſhed: But Nicias and Alcibiades 
| yuiting their intereſts, procured his benitthment.. 
As this puniſhment of oſtraciſim had never before 
been made uſe of, except. againſt perſons of ſupe- 
rior merit and diſtinction, it fell into diſuſe ever 
after this time, on account of its W vous ex- 
erciſed upon ſo unworthy a ſubject. 
Alcibiades, in the mean time, indulged 11 16th &: 
ſelf, withoat referve, in -his pleaſures, . The lu- z7th 
 xury in which he lived, made every virtuous A- FW; Nr 
thenian aſhamed, He was engaged in a continu- oy 
al round of feaſting and debauchery; and the ; 
wiſer ſort became apprehenſive, leſt by means of 
his extravagant profuſion towards the people, and. 
| = " ſhows with. * he entertained 1 8 
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es laſt at ſupreme and ably 
power, and become their tyrant. 
Bince the death of Pericles, the Athiontani; had 
maintained a ſtrict alliance with the Leontines in 
Sicily, who om being attacked by the Syracuſans; 
- Had ſent an fly to Athens, at the head of 
which was 8 eelebrated orator Gorgias, who 
pleaded the cauſe of the Leontines in ſo elegant and 
pathetic an oration, that the requeſt of the am- 
baſſadors was complied with; and the Athenians 
ſent a fleet to Rhegium to. aſſiſt the Leontines, 
Next year they ſent thither a more numerous fleet 
A ſtill, under pretence of aſſiſting the towns oppreſt 
. by the Syracuſans, but, in fact, to open them - 
=—_ ſelves a way to the conqueſt of Sicily. Alcibia. 
5 des, by his harangues, inſtigated the Athenians 
Al more and more to this undertaking, and talk- 
ed of nothing leſs than extending the OY 
Athens over Africa and Italy. - 
While the minds of the Athenians were full of 
theſe mighty projects, ambaſſadors arrive from the 
_ Egiſtains, to implore their aſſiſtance againſt the 
| Selinontines, who were ſupported by the Syracu- 
fans; offering, at the ſame time, to pay the 
troops that ſhould: be ſent to their aſſiſtance. The 
Athenians, tempted by theſe promifes, named 
Aleibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus, to co 
a fleet deſtined to ſuccour the Egiſtains. Nicias 
remonſtrated againſt this expedition in the ſtrong: 
eſt terms, and painted out, in the moſt lively man- 
ner, what ruinous conſequences might thence re · 
ſult to the republic: He repreſented. to the Atbe · 
nians, that they had but too many enemies on 
. their hands already, without going abroad to ſeek 
for more; andthat though they were hardly begin- 
ning to recover from the misfortunes occaſioned 
by the late war, and plague, they were ante 
— Expaling themſelves to a greater danger full, _ 
Nicias, in this harangue, likeways reflected in- 
| diredly, on the luxury of Alcibiades, who had 
now carried * 9 to an . 
Le pitch: 
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The erpence of che furniture” of his: 


DB warn and of his equipages, was prodigious: = 


His table was as ſumptuous as that of any Prince; 
and he contended at the Oly n ie games with . 
o fupport fo ex — 
penſive a life, it was abſolutely neceflary for him 
to have vaſt funds; and Nicias, no doubt, meant 


| to inaſinuate, that Alcibiades expected to have an 
opportunity, by this expedition, to renew his pri- 


rate eſtate, which muſt have been greatly.impair- - 
ed by ſuch: enormous expences;—Alcibiades/ an - 
ſwered the harangue of Nicias, by telling the au- 
dience, that his magnificence was intended to re- 
flect honour on his country; he put them in mind 
of his ſervices to the common wealth; aſſured 
them that tlie cities of Sicily were ſo weary of © 
the oppreſſion of their pres ſoverei gns, that they 


would inſtantly open their gates to the firſt power 


which ſhould appear to deliyer them from their 
preſent ſlavery:; and coneluded with telling 


them, that to carry their arms abrbad, was the 


fureſt way to damp the courage of their enemies, 
and N the Athenians would always continue 
maſters at ſea, in ſpite: of the Lacedemonians. 
The Athenians were highly delighted with this 
flattering ſpeech of Aleibiades, and entirely diſ- 
regarded that of Nicias, who was a man of a 
ſoft puſillanimous diſpoſition, and whoſe eloquence : 
was his chief merit; they, therefure perſiſted in 


their reſolution to undertake this expedition, and 


began to make the neceſſary Prepaaativgs "we * 8 
with the utmoſt diſpatch!! 

Juſt as the Athenian fleet was on the cone of 
ſetting ſail, there fell out ſeveral ievit-ipreſages 5 


that threw." their minds into very great perplexi- 


ty. ½, The feaſt of *Ad6nis happened at this 
time; which was celebrated by the womeny utter - 
ing piteous groans and Jamentations;' and it was 


cuſtomary for all the inhabitants on that occaſion + 


to wear mourning. 2d, The ſtatues of Mer- 
cury, one of which. ſtood before the entry of every; 
| DS P: 25 LP houle,, 


ue n- or 


© houſe, were all maimed in the ama 2d 
the author of this piece of ſacrilege could not 
be diſcovered. The wild libertine character of 
Alcibiades made him indeed ſuſpected to have 
had ſome concern in it; but the affection of the 


ſoldiers and ſailors towards him, who declared, 


that they would not proceed on the expedition, | 
if the Galle violence was offered to his perſon E. 
preſerved him at preſent fran ax. trouble LE 


that head. 
Alcibiades 3 to de e 0 * 


might have an opportunity of juſtifying himſelf 


before his departure; but the people impatient 
for the expedition proceeding, obliged him to ſet 
ſail. The view of the fleet under ſail, attracted 
the admiration both of the citizens-and ſtrangers; 

for never had a fingle-city in the weſtern world 


diſplayed ſo grand and magnificent an armament; | 


This fleet conſiſted of 136 veſſels, carrying 6280 


ſoldiers, of whom the greater part was heavy 


armed; beſides theſe. there were 30 veſſels loaded 
with proviſionz; and the whole was attended 
with 100 barks, without including merchant ſhips, 
er the after augmentations of the fleet. Beſides 


the ſea forces, there was a body of troops for 
the land ſervice, and among: theſe a few horſe: | 


All the forces were equipped in the moſt com · 
pleat manner: And upen the whole, there could 


Hardly, be a. grander on more beautiful appear 


; ance. 3 x, Np: 
When all a re were e-embarked, the aha 
fleet, on a ſignal given by a-trumpet, weighed 


anchor, attended with a general ſhout of all the 
| pectators, pouring out. their moſt earneſt vows 
for the ſucceſs of their fellow citizens. The fleet 


directed its courſe, towards Rhegium,  whither 


they diſpatched ſome ſhips: before the reſt, to ſee 
that the money. promiſed. by the Egeſlains was 
ready, of which, however, they found no more 


than zo talents provided. Nicias availed himſelf 
* this 6 to. inforce the reaſons he had 
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znſiſted on againſt the expedition, and adviſed to 
terminate the diſpute between the Egeſtains and 
Selinonteir.s in an amicable manner; to oblige 
the former to fulfil their engagements ; and then 
to return to Athens. Alcibiades, on the con- 
trary, ſaid, it would be diſgraceful to return - _ - 
without performing ſome' fignal exploit with 10 — 
powerful an armament ; that they ought to endea 
your to detach the Greeks in Sieily from their com — _ 
nection with Syracuſe; to bring them over to their 
own party, and after obtaining from them rein- 
forcements both of troops and proviſions, to 
attack Syracuſe. Lamachus adviſed to march 
immediately againſt Syracuſe ; but the opini- 
on of Alcibiades prevailed: They, therefore, 
ſteered for Sicily, where Alcibiades took Catana; 
Let us now look back to Athens, The enemies 
of Alcibiades, intent alone on gratifying their 
reſentment, without regarding the public intereſt, 
took advantage of his abſence to renew againſt 
him an accuſation of having in a debauch pro- 
faned the myſteries of Proſerpine and Ceres; and 
they maintained the accuſation with the moſt in- 
| veterate malice and animoſity;. Many perſons 
were accuſed, - and thrown into priſon, without 
being even. permitted to be heard; and a veſſel 
was diſpatched to bring Alcibiades to ſtand trial 
before the people; To this he apparently con- 
HF fented, and went on board the galley ; but on 
| arriving at Thurinm he diſappeared. Not having 
therefore obeyed the ſummons within the limited 
| | time, he was condemned to death for contuma- 
: cy, and his effects were confiſcated, 
Nicias finding himſelf by the abſence of Alcis - 
| biades inveſted. with the ſole command, managed 
matters in. that flow irreſolute manner that was 
natural to him, waſting the ardour of the army 
in fatiguing, infignificant marches along the 
coaſts ; and at laſt he retired to Catana, without 
performing any greater exploit, than ruining a 
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Aleibiades arriving at Argos, e 
8 0 of the A to live in their city wn» 
der their protection, and in return he made them 
àu offer of his beſt ſervices. The Spartans over- 


joyed to have i in their power ſo able a general of 
their enemy, received him with the higheſt marks 
of good will and eſteem. By means of his 1 


e lar faculty of accommodating himſelf to che way 


ſhut up in Catana. Nicias ſtung with theſe re· 
N reſolved: at laft to 5 Syracuſe by 

ſea and and ; 
Siege of As this ſiege of Syracuſe i is one of lie moſt re- 


Syra- 
_ uſe. 


of life of every country in which he had occaſi- 
on to live, he imitated with the greateſt eaſe the 


Spartan temperance and auſterity, and by that 
means quickly gained their ſincere affection. 

The Syracuſans in the mean time made vigo- 
rous preparations for an obſtinate defence, and 
began to upbraid the. Athenians for remai 


markable a. OE; in hiſtory, it is proper in 2 
very few words to 2 ſome idea of the ſituati- 
on of that city. 

Archias the Corinthian, on the eaſtern coaſt of 


Sicily: It had a and leſſer harbour; the 


circumference of the greater being about fix miles: 
The town. itſelf was one of the moſt beautifuF 


and powerful poſſeſt by the-Greeks ; and conſiſt- 
ed of three principal diviſſons; if, The iſland, - 
which lay on the ſouth fide, and communicated 
with the main land by a bridge; 2400, Achradi- 


na, which lay along the ſea, and was the moſt 


beautiful and ſtrongeſt quarter; and, 34h, 
Tuche, W Kvetched _ Achradina on the : 


land ſide: 


| The firſt news of- the aivivad of: the Athenim ö 
feet i in Sicily produced the greateſt conſternation 
among the Syracuſans, who immediately ſet a. 
bout making the neceſſary 8 for repel- 
ling the attack of the enemy. The backward- - 
neſs of Nicias contributed 55 a little to revive- 
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their horſe approached to the very ſkirts of the 


Athenian camp. Nicias not daring to diſem- 
bark his troops in the face of an enemy prepa- 


red to receive them, gave a falſe alarm to the 
Syracuſans, who hoping to ſarpriſe his camp, 
marched all their forces towards Catana ; but 
Nicias in the mean time reimbarked his men, 


failed nearer Syracuſe, landed them at Olympia, 


and there pitched his camp. The Syracuſan 
troops _—_ themſelves deceived, returned .to 
Syracuſe, and drew themſelves up in battle order 
before the walls of the city. Nicias did not de- 
cline the combat, which proved long and obſti- 


nate; the Syracuſans, however, were at laſt ob- 


liged to give ground, and under cover of their 
cavalry to retreat into the city. The Athenians 


being too weak to attack the city, ſailed-back to 


Catana where they took up their winter quarters, 
intending to return to Syracuſe in the ſpring; 


they ſent to Athens for both. The Syracuſans 
in the mean time acquired freſh courage, and 
choſe for their general Hermocrates, a man of di- 


 flinguiſhed bravery, and very ſkilful in the art of 


war. By his advice, they diſpatched ambaſſa- 
dors to Corinth and Sparta to renew their for- 
mer alliance, and to beg affiſtance, which aecor- 
dingly they obtained, Alcibiades who was then at 


Sparta, meditating vengeance againſt his ungrate- 


ful countrymen, ſupported the requeſt of the Syra- 
euſans, perſuaded the Lacedemonians to ſend 
Gylippus as general into Sicily, and at the ſame 

time to make a diverſion to the Athenian arms, 
by attacking them in Attica. 8 55 


| While theſe things are going on, the Syracu- 


ſans are diligently fortifying their city; raiſe a 
vall along one fide of the Epipolis (a riſing 
ground, along which lay the only paſſage where - 


by the enemy could penetrate into the city); 


aud getting intelligence that the Athenians were : 
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at Naxus, order their army — 


the Athenian camp at Catana. 
Nicias having received 300 talents, and a. 


inforcement of ſome troops Soak horſe, advanced 


towards Syracuſe. Though this general waz 


very flow in entering upon action, yet when once 


in motion he proceeded with as much ſpirit and 


diligence as any body. Sailing from Catana he 


arrived within leſs than a mile of the Epipolis, 
and there landed his forces: Thien he retired with 
the fleet towards Thapſus, a part of Syracuſe that 
forms a peninſula, of which he ſhut up the entry. 
A body of Syracuſans, to the number of 700 men, 
having attacked the Athenians, were fairly re- 
pulſed, after loſing 300 of their number on the 


ſpot... The victors erected a trophy, and formed 


the deſign of throwing up a fortification on the 
top of the Epipolis. Niclas at the fame time re- 
_ ceived a reinforcement of 300 horſe from the 
Egeſtans, which joined to 250 lately ſent him 
— Athens, as; the few he had before, formed; 


altogether a body of 650 horſe. Encouraged by 
his aſſiſtance, he raiſed a line of circunvallation 


on the Tyche fide, in order to ſhut up the city 


all the way from Tyche to the fea fide on the 


north. This work advanced very briſkly in ſpite 
of repeated attacks made by oh Syracuſans, in 
dne of which their cavalry was routed, The 
_  Syracuſans next began to erect a fortification that 
might prevent the Athenians from carrying on 
their line of circumvallation; but the Athenians 
attacked thoſe who guarded it, purſued them 
into the city, and then deſtroyed the fortific* 


tion, Having compleated the line along the 
north ſide, the Athenians proceeded to conftrut N 
another chat would compleatly ſhut up the city. 


The Syracuſans, in order to hinder their carrying 
this ſecond wall to the ſea ſide, threw up a ditch 


acroſs a marſh, and lined it with paliſadoes, but 


the Athenians deſcending ſuddenly from Epipo- 


' Lis, filled up the ditch. It was on this wee 
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had an en gement with — 
2 my 1 firſt ſucceſsful; and at- 


tempting to cut off the flight of the enemy, their 


right WINg Was charged by the Syracuſan caval- 
xy, and thrown into diſorder; and Lamachus ad- 
vancing to its aſſiſtance with the Argive auxiliaries 
vas killed. The Syracuſans animated by this 


adrantage, determined to attack the Athenian 


fort on Epipolis. But Nieias, though then-ſick, 


ſavedꝭ it by a ſtratagem; giving orders to ſet the 


| wood between the entrenchment on fire; the 
flames of which deterred the Syracuſans from 


their enterpriſe. 


In the mean time the Arkining fleet which lay 7 
at anchor at Thapſus, having received orders to 


come before the city, entered the large harbour, 
and obliged the Syracufans to ſhut themſelves up 


within the walls. The Athenians not fatisfied 
with their fortifications on the top of Epipolis, 


threw up two walls at the bottom of it, one for 


a defence againſt the Syracuſans within the city, 


and the other againſt their army, which was en- 
tamped without the walls. When all theſe works 


vere compleated, Nicias entertained the moſt 


Tanguine hopes of taking Syracuſe; and his expecta- 
tons were confirmed on his being joined by ſeveral 


of the ſtates of Sicily, and receiving a freth ſup- 


ply of proviſions. The Syracufans now looked 
upon themſeves as loſt; and a rumour prevailed 


that the Athenians were become maſters of the 


Whole iſland, But the arrival of Gylippus with 


ſuecours from A, gave a new turn wad 

their affairs. 
Nicias, from too great a confidence in his' own 

frengrh, was not at all alarmed at his arrival, 


nor gave Himſelf any trouble to oppoſe his land- 
ing. The event, however, was deciſive, for Sy- 
racuſe was capable of making no further reſiſt= 
ance, and its citizens were conſulting about the 


articles of capitulation, when they received no- 
oy that TIO. was come to their a 5 
| i 
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with W gallies. They immediately ſent om | 
2 body of troops to cover his landing, which wa 
no ſooner effected, than they advanced in the or. 


der of battle towards Epipolis: The Athenians, 
though taken unprepared, make diſpoſitions for 
fighting; but, in their confuſion, Gylippus attacks 


the fortification on the dor n and wot 


Ties it by aſfault. 0 


Nicias's whole hope being now confined to hi | 


navalforce, he thought it neceſſary to fortify the 
promontory of Plemmyrus, which narrows the 
entrance into the great harbour, and for that 
| Purpoſe erected three different forts on it; but 


à great number of his ſoldiers and ſailors having 
Zone in queſt of wood and water, were intercept» | 


ed by the enemy's horſe. - Gylippus on his part 
compleated the fortification which had been be- 


gun by the Syracuſans ; and daily offered battle 


to the Athenians. He was beat in the firſt en- 
gagement, chiefly on account of the narrownes 
of his ground; but having next day drawn up 


his men on a more extenſive ſpot, he charged the 


left wing of the Athenian army, broke them, 


and purſued them to their camp. This ſucceſs 
raiſed the courage of the Syracuſans, whoſe horſe 


allied out upon the enemy, and took ſeveral 


priſoners; after this victory, they fitted out ſome 
gallies, and ſent to Lacedemon and Cormth to 
more ſuccours. 


.  Nicias finding his troops nig every day, | 


wrote to Athens a very preſſing letter, in which 


Be ſet furth the bad ſituation of his affairs, the | 


ruinous condition of his gallies, whoſe crews were 


conſtantly decreaſing; and the number of his 
 Joldiers daily killed and carried off. by the Syra- 
| cuſan horſe, He likeways repreſented, that Gy. 
Jippus, with a view to prevail on all the ſtates of 
the iſland to unite againſt the Athenians, was 
urging thoſe who were yet neuter to declare for 


one ſide or another. He concluded with entreat- * 


ing them either to recall him, or to ſend out an- 


* 
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e a «ks amis . — 


| n. 6 K E E R k. OO 
e armament as powerful as the Kel; with © 
money and proviſions in proportion, and in any 
85 event, to look out for a ſueceſſorꝰto him in the 
command, his infirmities eee n to 15 
N that duty any longer. 0 3 
This letter Co an univerſal deze con 0 | 
Aches.” After ſeveral ' deliberations, they ap- 
pointed two- officers, Menander and Euthydemus 
as aſſiſtants only to Nicias, not to ſuperſede him 
in the command ; and other two, Eurymedon 
and Demoſthenes, to ſupply the place of Lama 
chus. Eurymedon ſet out before en we: 10 
es, and ſome money. a $63 400k K 
on us for a moment look back to hes war &. Affalrs 
the Peloponneſe: The Lacedemonians, under in 
their king Agis, made, a freſh incurſion into Atti- rte. 
ca, laid waſte the country, and fortified Decelia, an 
important poſt within eighteen miles of Athens, 
whence they commanded the whole country; 
and prevented the Athenians from working in 
their filver mines, or drawing any rents for their ö 
| lands, which they durſt not labour. To add ſtill 
further to the diſtreſs] of the Athenians, they 
vere obliged to watch day and night, being kept 
m a continual alarm, by the daily incurſtons . 
the enemy: | Beſides, as all proviſions, before 
arriving at the city, were brought a 2 way 
about, they became very r ; and a great 
number of their ſlaves deſerted to the enemy for 
want of victuals. Money, too, was very ſcarce, 5 4 
neither their mines nor lands yielding them any „ 
he thing; ſo that, on the whole, the Athenians | -o 
re found themſelves in a moſt Jiftreffubiſitnation,” * * 
iis Jo return to Syracuſe: Gylippus havin ing raiſ-Procee- 
BY edin Sicily a great number of men fit to bear dings 
arms, perſuaded the Syracuſans to fit out the ere 
moſt powerful fleet ew could, that ſo chey might cle. 2» 
be able to attack their enemies both by ſea and 1 
land. In a very little time 80 gallies appeared | 
off Plemmyrus; whereupon the Athenians get on- a 
ou their fleet, and fail ** * enemy: KA | 
. very 
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very obſtinate engagement enſued, which b. _ 
8 vel was not deciſive for either party; but Gylip: - 

\ pus, in the mean time, attacked the forts on 
x : Plemmyrus, and carried them by aſſault, — 4 
3 | | Killing a good many Athenian. ſoldiers, and ta, 
" - > del priſoners. In theſe forts Gylippus 
daa 2 of money and ammunition, 
3 5 the — many gallies; and by put, 
the Syracuſans in poſſeſſion of chat important 
, Tondered it difficult K for Nicias to receive any 
convoys. The - Athenians: therefore were ſeized 
with great conſternation. 
But this ſucceſs of the Syraeulans r. cextived; 2. 
Aid this time a conſiderable check; for their 
ſhips having fallen foul of-one another at the en» 
try of the leſſer harbour, the Athenians attacked 


* them, ſunk 11 of them, and btained-the victory; 
a in memory of which, they erected a trophy-oq 
* ſmall iſland; 


1 Several other Wall. engagements, which it 
—_— . ould be tedious to recount, happened between 
9 the two parties. The Syracuſans, however, con- 
= | fidering that it would he prudent for them to try 
another battle before the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments expected by the enemy from Athens, began 
to prepare themſelves for it with all poſſible dili- 

gence, Nicias, on the contrary, ſenſible. how - 
hazardous it was for him to venture another en- 
gagement, his men being ſo much diminiſhed in 
point of number, and: exhauſted with fatigue, re · 
ſolved to decline lighting till the expected aflii- 
ance ſhould join him; but Menander and Eu- 
thydemus, actuated by jealouſy againſt Nicias, 
maintained, that the honour and reputation of A- a 
thens would ſuffer by their avoiding the combat; 2 
n they inſiſted with ſuch - obſtinacy on his gi - 5; 
3 ring bartle, that Nicias was forced to comply. + 4 

. + The fleets at firſt only engaged in ſmall ſkir- Fr 

e with each other; but towards the end of > 

the third day, the Syracuſans, after making a on 

bent of BY had done the — 
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| ceding days, turned all of a audden aj the K. © 


thenians, who being thus taken vnawares, and 

1 having time to forn thethſelves, were obliged: 
fly, after r lies, and a great num: 

heb of ſoldiers. The miterable fituation to Which | 


Nicias faw his affairs now reduced, by ſuffering 


himſelf to be over-ruled oy his colleagues, threw TEE 


him into deſpair, * 

The day after the bartle, the expected Athent- 
an fleet, conſiſting of 73 gallies, commanded by 
Demoſthenes, all richly ornainenred, and ring 
about 8000 foldiers, came in fight, and advance 
with an air of triumph. The Syracuſans were 
confounded at their appearance, believing the re- 
ſources of the Athenians to be. inexhauſti le; and 
that they were to be e) oſed to greater calami- 
ties than ever.” Demoſthenes olved to avail 
himſelf of the conſternation into which His arrival 
had thrown the Syracufans, flattering himſelf 
vith the perſuaſion. of taking the city at once : 
But his deſign was rafb, Nicias repreſented to 


im in vain, that the'Syracuſans being reduced to- 


the laſt extremity for want of money and provi- 
fions, would very Toon ſurrender; whith' he knew 
certainly by the information of 125 erſons 


within the town, who adviſed Him to wait pa- 
NA for a little while longer: But as he did 


chuſe to mention thoſe from whom he re- - 
3 this intelligence, his remonſtrances were 
ineffectual; for not only Demoſthenes and the o- 
ther commanders, but Set the inferior © officers. 
believed this opinion of Nicias to be entirely fug- 
veſted by fear. Demoſthenes goes the letigth's 
upbraidin ag his backwardneſs; his reproaches are 
applanded by the reſt, and all diſcover the utmoſt. 
impatience for fi ghting. Demoſthenes immedi- 
ately reſolves to attack Epipolis: Having led 
thither all his forces at night, he himſelf begins 
the attack of the entrenchments, kills thoſe Who 
guarded them, and at the ſame time repulſes the 


troops that had ſallied vat upon him from che 
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city. The Athenians, animated by their fie « 
does, hurry forward in di ſorder, and bear down, 


every thing that oppoſes them; but all of a ſud. 
den the E 


tacking the 

| fight, and make a great flaughter : The whole 

85 2 0 ſeized· with a panic, which is encreaſed 
e darkneſs of the night; ſome in their flight 


fall from the tops of the rocks, and are daſhed in 


pieces; others wander into the country, and are 
eirher killed or taken by the Syracuſan horſe; 
Upon. this occaſion the 9 are fad. to hare 

| loſt in all upwards of 2000 men. 


This grievous, diſaſter intirely diſcouraged the : 


Abena, whoſe number, too, was continually 


diminiſhiug by the diſeaſes that ed in the 


army, occaſioned by the unwholeſome vapours of 


the marſh,on. Which the; army was. encamped: : 
Demoſthenes therefore adviſed to raiſe, the fiege 


immediately; but Nicias, though of the ſame o- 
Finion, thought an abrupt departure would but 
expoſe their weakneſs too much; and that, at any 
rate, they onght to wait for orders from Athens: 
On this point Demoſthenes was obliged to ſub- 
mit to his. colleague. . But Gylippus having, in 
the mean time, cy brought a. freſh ſupply of troops 

to. the aid. of yracuſans, ſo increaſed the 
apprehenſions of. the ne that they reſol- 
ved to depart immediately. 

The Syracuſans getting notice of chis 1 
tion, prepared to attack them by ſea and land: 


They fell firſt upon their entrenchments, which 


they carried; and then their gallies ſafled againſt 


thoſe of the Athenians, Eurymedon having ſe· 
Farated himfelf from the reſt 6 ot the fleet, with 
an intention to ſurround: the Syracuſans, was 


. by them to the bottom of the gulpb, 


:feated and killed, and the gallies under his 


| command were drove aſhore : But Gylippus ha- 


ving attacked the Athenian ſoldiers, as they were 


mans ther SEE out of the gallies to FRE land, 


tian troops top their career, and at- 
em. with levelled ſpears,. put them to 
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ns repulſed with lofs; in the mean time, 
however, the Syracufans took poſſeſſion of 18 1ũũñcf 
thoſe gallies, after cutting off their crewws. 3 
This blow threw the Athenians into the | | 
deepeſt dejection. The Syracuſans, on. the o- 

ther hand, promiſed themſelves a complete con- 

queſt over their enemies; and began to deviſe 

new obſtacles to their departure; for which pur- 

poſe they ſhut up the- mouth of the great har- 
bour with iron chains. The Athenians finding 
themſelves thus hemmed in, and ſtraitened for | 
roviions, reſolved to hazard.another fea fightz=— 
lich this view Nicias embarked the flower of his. 
foot ſoldiers on board. 110 gallies, and drew up. 
the reſt of his troops along the ſhore. 

The generals on both fides, after uſing the molt 
powerful arguments to encourge their men, led 
them on to the engagement, which proved ex- 
tremely bloody. The Athenians advancing to 
the mouth of the harbour, in order to break the 
chains, and the Syracuſans likeways e 
| thither to prevent them, the gallies were ſo 
erowded together, that they could: neither move 
backwards nor forwards,” nor fight in any ſort of: 
order, and the battle grew more furious than e- 
ver: Nothing was to be ſeen but the ruins of 
ſhips, and numbers of dead bodies: The uproar 
and confuſion was {6 great, that the orders of the OY 
commanders could no more be heard. The. Athe-- 3 
tans till endeavoured to break the chain, and 
their enemies to defend it. At laſt, however, af- 
ter a very long and obſtinate reſiſtance, the A- 
tbenian fleet was drove aſhore by the enemy, and! 
viftory declared in favour of. the Syracuſans, . © L 

The unfortunate: Athenians, not. daring to at- 4 
tempt the paſſage a ſecond time, had now no o- £33 : 
ther reſource left, than to retreat in the night by - - 1 1 
lind, and abandon” their. fleet to the enemy: 4 
Harmocrates gueſſed their deſign, and procured? | | 
falſe intelligence to be given Nicias of the enemy : 
laving ſeized the paſſes. The Athenians, there: 
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fore, inſtead of ſetting out in the night, — 
their march till the ſecond day after; ſo that in 
the interval, the Syracuſans had time really to 
poſſe ſs themſelves of the moſt difficult paſſes; to 
break down the bridges, and to poſt their — 
along. the. plain. 

The departure of. the. Athentans a one 
of the molt melancholy ſcenes. that can well ba 


imagined, for they were obliged. to leave behind + 


them their ſick and wounded, who conjured them 


by every tender name to carry them with them, : 
and called on the gods to witneſs the cruelty of 


their fellow - ſoldiers. Terror appeared in every 
countenance: Nicias, though worn out with ſick- 


neſs, and deprived of common neceſſaries, exerted 


his utmoſt efforts: to keep up their drooping ſpirits, 
telling them, that they were {till n Fo by 


their number, and and that GENE Ik at laſt ceaſe. 


to perſecute chem. 


The army was. on in two different —_ 
lJamns ; - and che retreat was at. firſt conducted 


: with pretty. good order - but being able to diſ- 


cover no free paſſage, the troops. were continually 
galled by the Syracuſan cavalry. Their provi- 
ſions failing them in the mean time, they. altered 
their plan, and reſolyed to march in the night. 
This expedient proved fatal ta them; for one 
half of the rear: guard, with Demoſthenes at.their 


head, havingiolt their way in the dark, were next 
day overtaken; by: the: :Syracuſans, who ſurround- 
ed and attacked them in a narrow defile. The 
Athenians, however, defended themſelves with. 
the moſt deſperate bravery, till exhauſted with 
hunger and fatigue, they, were at length com- 


pelled to: ſurrender at diſcretion, together with 
en 8 their commander, though. amount+ 
ing till to about 6000 men. 

Wache e paſſing a river, ant emcanping 0 on 
2 riſing ground, was likeways overtaken by the 


enemy, Who ordered him to lay down his arms. 


* firuation , he * to deliver them ho- 
1 
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tages, as 1 for bis e ö 


erpences they had incurred by the war, provided , 


they would permit him and his men to depart 
from Sicily. The Syracuſans rejected his pro- 
: poſals, and immediately attacked his troops, who 
ſtill defended themſelves with. great bravery 2 
Arriving at laſt at the river Aſſinarus, his ſol- 
_ diers, half dead with thirſt, greedily threw them- 
ſelves into it to drink; but the Syracuſans im- 
mediately renewed the attack, entered the river 
along with the Athenians, and cut them off while 
quenching their thirſt. Nicias ſeeing this 
laughter, agreed to ſurrender himſelf to Gy- 
üppus, if he would ſpare the reſt of his men: 
They were accordingly all taken priſoners, and. 
conducted into the city in triumph. 
Next day the Syracuſans idiberates about” 
the fate of the priſoners, and. their two com- 


manders. Diocles adviſed to confine the other. 


priſoners in the public priſons, and to put the 
two generals to death. This laſt article ſhocked 
the wiſer part · of the citizens extremely; and one 


of them, named Nicholaus, a venerable old man, 


mounted the ſpeaker's place, and made his coun- 
trymen a moſt pathetic and ſenſible ſpeech, tell. 


ing them, that ſuch a: groſs act of. inhumanity 


muſt make them abhorred and deteſted by all na- 
tions, more eſpecially. as the gods had already 
ſuſficiently. puniſhed the Athenians, This ſpeech, . 
which was inforced:by ſeveral other arguments, 
made a great. i on upon the citizens, who 
ſeemed to be: mercifully diſpoſed, till ſome of 
them who were more exaſperated than the reſt a- 
gainſt the Athenians,. by the loſs; of children and 
relations, ſtood. up, and repreſented in the ſtrong-- . 
eſt terms the. numberleſs miſeries brought upon 
their country. by the Athenians. The recital of 
thoſe miſeries Þ inflamed the reſentment of the 
people, that they inſtantly followed the advice of. 
Dioeles, and e. to- death. the two A- 
Tbenian anders; 3 bo were executed ac. 
Cres | - 
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| cordingly. The tragical fate of thoſe two n 
5 happy generals was commiſerated by every mo- 
. 1 derate perſon, particularly that of Nicias, Who. 
OT had always oppoſed this fatal expedition. The 
Fl - feſt of the priſoners were confined in the public 
18 : priſons, where they underwent the cruelleſt hard - 
I _ ſhips, receiving every day a very ſmall allowance 
| ok meal and water for ſuſtenance. At the end of 
eight months, they were taken out of thoſe dun- 
| geons, and fold for flaves ; but before that time 
OF - & great part of them had died. 89 0 
Wie may eaſily conceive the ootiiernaion: of the 
Athenians, when they heard of the miſerable e- 
. vent of their Sicilian expedition, and the entire 
3 ruin both of their army and fleet. This unfor- 
5 tunate enterprize gave a. fatal blow to their 
power: Never before had they been reduced to 
ſo diſtreſsful a ſituation, without money, without 
= an army, without a fleet, However, after ha- 
| ving-vented their reſentment. againſt thoſe. who, 
had been principally inſtrumental in engaging . 
ES them in that expedition; they reſumed their cou- 
; rage, uſed every means to procure. money, and 
1 applied themſelves with all poſſible diligence to 
cguip a new fleet, 
E-: It was very difficult to ward off all the mift 
= fortunes that then threatened them; for even 
g their Greek allies, particularly thoſe of Eubœa, 
. Chios, and Leſbos, weary of furniſhing contribu- 
tions to carry on the war, thought this diſaſter 
preſented them with a favourable opportunity for 
aſſerting - their independency, and throwing off 
the Athenian yoke: They applied therefore to 
the Lacedemonians to take them under their 
: protection. | 
But this was not all: Tiſſaphernes, the Perſian 
governor of Lydia and Tonia, provoked at the op- 
poſition made by the Athenians to his levying 
the uſual contributions in his province, promiſed. 
to farniſh the Lacedemonians with the neceſſary” 
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to incite lib proceed. againſt the Aa La 
with more diligence and alacrity; and Pharna- 


bazus, the Perſian governor of the Helleſpont, 
made them the ſame offer. Alcibiades, however, 


perſuaded the Lacedemonians to reject the propo- 
fals of Tiſſaphernes: That famous Athenian had 


been of a long while uniformly employed in plot- 


ting miſchief againſt his countrymen, in revenge 
of their unjuſt treatment of him; and with that 


view he had himſelf made a journey to Chios, 


and had prevailed on ſeveral cities of lonia to re- 


volt. Nothing was done in Sparta but by the inter® 
poſition of Alcibiades ; but his exorbitant power in 


that city at laſt drew upon him the jealouſy of 


its king Agis, and the principal Spartans, who 
deviſed a plan for the deſtruction of ſo active an 
adverſary, Alcibiades, informed of his danger, 


fled to Sardis, and put himſelf under the protec- 


bon of Tiſſaphernes: His engaging manners, and 
the charms of his converſation, ſoon procured him 


the friendſhip of that ſatrap, who, though of a 


haughty fierce diſpoſition, and a barbarian, free- 
ly communicated all his ſecrets - to Alcibiades. 
But of what value are wit, bravery, and the fineſt 
exterior accompliſhment, when they cover a bad 
heart? Alcibiades, on this occaſion, ſhewed him - 
ſelf to be a man of no prineiple, and void of all 


affetion for his country: He adviſed Tiſſapher- 
nes to keep up the animoſity between Athens and 


_ Sparta, and to aſſiſt them againſt each other, 
that they might exhauſt their reſources in their 
mutual deſtruction, and ſo become in the end an 


eaſy prey to the Perſian monarch. Tiſſaphernes 


adopted his plan; and from that time forward, 
the Perſians, who durſt not now attack che 
Greeks with open force, employed their money 
and influence to foment quarrels among che dif- 


ferent ſtates; ſending conſiderable ſums ſome- 
times to Athens, ſometimes to Sparta, as the ne- 


ceſſities of Ach. r , to keep the balance even 
| | amen 
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between the two, and to enable them to ruin each 
— mt 8 
The Athenians hearing of the great credit of 
Alcibiades at the court of Teſſaphernes, repented 
heartily of their harſh uſage towards him; for 
though by means of their fleet they had lately 
been able to reduce the revolted cities to obedi- 
ence, yet they were much afraid of Tiſſaphernes, 
1 | who was ſoon to receive 150 veſſels from Pheni- 
= - cia. Alcibiades being no ſtranger to their ſenti- 
| ments with reſpect to himſelf, had it privately 
hinted to them, that he was deſirous to return to 
Athens, and would procure them the friendſhip 
| and affiftance of Tiſſaphernes, provided they would 
Þ aboliſh the popular form of government, and re- 
| ©, - Aflore ariſtocracy. This met with great oppoſi- 
E tion at firſt, particularly from the enemies of Ax 
. eibiadesz but as there appeared no other means 
of ſaving the republic from utter ruin, the peo- 
plwKke at laſt conſented, though much againſt their 
S | inclination. Piſander, accordingly, with ten o- 
ther deputies, were appointed to go and treat 
with Alcibiades and Tiſſaphernes: But the lat- 
ter, apprehenſive of rendering the Athenians too 
powerful, and chuſing rather to adhere to the 
plan laid down by alcibiades, of fomenting the 
| war between the two republicks, inſiſted upon it 
nds a preliminary condition, that the Athenians 
_ ſhould relinquiſh all their poſſeſſions in lo- 
nia; and made other demands of ſuch an extra- 
vagant nature, that the deputies broke off the 
. treaty in diſguſt, being convinced, that Alcibiades 
had only meant to make a- jeſt of them, Tifla- 
- Phernes, at the ſame time, concluded an alliance 45 
Wich the Peloponneſians, by which he agreed, on at. 
their ceding all their provinces in Aſia in favour dh 
of his ' maſter, the king of Perſia, to defray the fire 
_ expence of the Lacedemonian fleet, till the ar- vit 
rival of that of the Perſians. Theſe tranſactions if 
| Happened in the eleventh year of the reign of Da- a 
_ _ Fius Nothus. e ee 
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As Arbens ere was but too much deference 


; ſhewn to the opinion of Alcibiades: In . tion at 


quence of his advice, the popular government was 


aboliſhed, and ariſtocracy ſet up in its place: 
"The whole magiſtracy was thrown intothe hands 


of 400 perſons, vho were inveſted. with abſolute 
power: Theſe new rulers ſoon diſcovered their 


tyrannical diſpoſition, for entering the ſenate arm- 


ell with poniards, and fur d with guards, 
they diſſolved it, after paying the 500 -members 
ol it the ſalaries due to them. 'Their adminiſtra- 


tion was uſhered in with ſentences of baniſhment, 
proſcriptions, and poiſonings, againſt thoſe from 


whom they expected oppoſition: But this violent 


behaviour quickly exaſperated all the citizens a- 


gainſt them; and the army which was then 
hing at Samos, hearing of their proceed- 


ings, was, ſo highly enraged, that they e ſuch 
of their officers as they ſuſpected to be connected 


vith the ariſtocracy, enen Thraſylus and 


Thraſybulus in their ſtead, and anxiouſſy entreat · - 


ed Alcibiades to take the chief command. 


Alcibiades obeyed ; and putting himſelf at the 


head of the Athenian forces, proceeded to Mile- 
tus, to preſent himſelf in his new dignity before 
Tiſſaphernes, and to ſhew the ſatrap, that the 
power of his countrymen was ſtill formidable. 
' Returning to Samos, he found there meſſengers 


from the 400 waiting for him; but the ſoldiers 


would not even deign to hear ther, but deſired to be 
| inſtantly led againſt the tyran Alcibiades, 
however, conſidering, that by pants with the 
umy from Samos, he ſhould leave Ionia expoſed 


in a defenceleſs ſituation to the attempts ef the | 


enemy, and fearing, beſides, leſt his appearance 
at Athens might be productive of a civil war, in 


which his countrymen woald, exhauſt their 


ſtrength againſt each other, refuſed to comply 
with che requeſt of the ſoldiers; but at the ſame 
time e it to be his e that it was ne- 
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rg to . we eee, and {reſtore the 
i fleet mich Tiſſap ae had promiſed to 
ſend to the affitance of the Peloponneſians, ar· 

riving in the mean time at Aſpendos in Pamphy. : 

lia, Alcibiades failed to oppoſe its proceeding any 
further. But the Lacedemonians having defeat- 

ed the fleet ſent by the 400 to the relief of Eu. 

bora, and taken poſſeſſion of that iſland, the A- 
thenians were thrown into the greateſt conſterna- 
| tion, as Eubœa furniſhed them with the far great- 
i” N er part of their proviſions. Had the Lacedemo- 
6 | nians profited, as they ought to have done, by 

= the confuſion produced by this event at Athens, 
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' = and advanced $72? their victorious: fleet againſt 
ED 3 that city, the fate of the Athenian republic might 
it! k | in all probability have been determined ; but the 
F.  . _ ordinary flowneſs with which the Lacedeinonians 
7: - 3 all their enterprizes, gave time to the 
Athenians to put themſelves in a proper poſture | 
of defence. They immediately recalled Alcibia · 
des, deprived the 400 of their authority, and fit - 
ted out another fleet, of which they gave the 
command to Thrafylus and Thraſybulus. Theſe 
1 commanders accordingly ſet ſail, came up with 
25 the enemies fleet on the coaſt- of the een, 
and totally defeated it. 
kerle Aleibiades, naturally fond of 1 and deſir- 
of Aici- ous of performing ſome exploit before returning 
_ to Athens, that might render his arrival more 
_ welcome to his countrymen, cruized with his fleet 
about the iſlands of Cos and Cnidus; and getting 
Intelligence that the other Athenian fleet was on 
the point of eoming to a ſecond engagement with 
that of the Peloponneſians near Abydos, he hur- 
ried to the aſſiſtance of the former, and arrived 
jaſt as they were beginning the battle. He im- 
. 35 3 falls on 8 with 18 ſhips, takes 
| 230 of theirs, deſtroys ſeveral of the reſt, makes a 
1 ; great ſlaughter of their ſoldiers . as they are en- 
+ * * deavouringto fave there ſelves by ſwimming, _ 
Fa . 
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FEW trophy. Proud of his ſucceſs, he reſolves 
to appear once more before Tiſſaphernes in all _ 
the glory of a conqueror; but the ſatrap, appre- 
henſive leſt the Lacedemonians ſhould complain 
of his conduct to the Perſian monarch, ordered 
Alcibiades to be apprehended and conveyed to 


Sardis, informing him at the ſame time, that he 

had received orders from his maſter to make war 
on the Athenians. Alcibiades, however, found 
means to eſcape from his eonfinement, and get 


on board the Athenian fleet, where he was quickly 


joined by Theramenes, with 20ſhips;. and ſoon after 


by Thraſybulus, with 20 more: Finding himſelf 


now at the head of a powerful fleet, of no fewer 


than go veſſels, he reſolved to proceed to Cizicus 
to attack Mindarus, commander of the Pelopon- 
neſian fleet, and Pharnabazus, who had joined 
bim there. A heavy ſhower. of rain, attended 


with thunder, concealed his approach from the 


enemy. As ſoon as it was fair, he ſuddenly. ad- 
vanced to the attack with 40 of his ſhips. The 
enemy, deſpiſing the ſmall number of his veſſels, 
began the engagement with great brayery, but on 
ſceing the reſt of his fleet come up, they were 
ſeized with a pannic, and fled: But Alcibiades 
_availed himſelf of their fright, landed his troops, 


charged thoſe of Pharnabazus, put them 46 
light, and killed Mindarus with his own hand. 


In Attica Thraſylus fell upon the rear e L 
el the Spartan army, which had been led up to 


the walls of Athens by their king Agis, and de- 


feated them; then he ſailed to Samos with 0 
ſhips, took Colophon, and advanced to Epheſus; 5 


but being repulſed by Tiſſaphernes, he returned 
on board his fleet, and intercepted four Syracu- 
fan veſſels. About the ſame tile a battle hap- 


pened between Tiſſaphernes and Alcibiades, in | 


which the former was defeated. -. 


By theſe exploits Alcibiades rendered n 
ans maſters of the Helleſpont; of which when 
the Laerdemanlan: were 3 they ſent am- 
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= bafladors to Athens with propoſals of price: 
II "The wiſer part of the citizens „ 
ftrymen to embrace this opportunity making 
peace, which in the preſent ee 2 their af. 
fairs, muſt be greatly to their advantage; dut 
this was keenly oppoſed by thoſe whole intereſt i it 
Was to continue the war. bh 
In the next campaign, Alcibindes, whom ſuc- 
eeſs conſtantly attended,. reſolved to add Chalce- 
don to his conqueſts : He accordingly laid ſiege 
to that town, and obliged the Bithynians to deliver 
to him the proviſions they intended for the Chalce- 
donians, The inhabitants attempted a ſally, but 
were repulſed, and obliged, in ſpite of the ap- 
| proach of Pharnabazus to their relief, to ſur- 
render the town. The Athenians eng ns 
| took ſeveral other places. 
After ſo many A e Alcibiades Geſrd to ex · 
perience the gratitude of his country ; and for that 
Purpoſe ſet ſail for Pyreus. The day of his ar- 
— rival there was the moſt glorious of his life, 
All the people of Athens went out to meet him, 
and conducted him in triumph. to the city: His 
fleet was loaded and ornamented with the ſpoils | 
of the enemy; attended by a great number of | 
the ſhips they had taken; and diſplayed in tri- 6 
umph the colours of thoſe they had ſunk and de- ] 
| ſtroyed, He landed amidſt repeated ſhouts of f 
all the citizens, who thronged about him to wel: T 
come him home, regarding him as a ſort of tute- U 
8 
h 
0 


lary deity, who had brought them back victory. 
They gazed upon him thereſore with admiration, 
when they refſected on the miſerable ſituation of 
+: | the republic when he undertook its defence; and 
= 7 the many important ſerviees performed by him, 1 
=: by which he had aner her triumphant both at 
| | fea and land. 
Then Alcibiades Having called an: affembly of 
the people, - proceeded to juſlify himſelf from the 
crimes laid to his charge, and imputed all his 


font to his' bad ortune; The Athenians, 
charmed | 
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Charmed with his eloquence, decreed him crowns 
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of gold; and by way of reparation of the ill 


uſage formerly received by him, they reſtored = 
im his eſtate, and named him chief commander 


by ſea and land, The populace, too, always 


| prone to fall into extremes, began to talk of be- 


ſtowing ſovereignty on him; but the principal 
citizens, in order to prevent the effects of their 


folly, cauſeda fleet to be equipped with all poſſible 
diligence, and urged his departure. Alcibiades, 


before ſetting out, reſolved to celebrate the Eleu- 
ſinian myſteries.” 


The Athenians had been obliged for | As long 


while to conduct this proceſſion by ſea, -becaute - 


the Lacedemonians had poſſeſſion of the roads 
leading to Eleuſis; but Alcibiades reſolved to 


have it performed in the uſual manner; and for 
that purpoſe poſted troops along both fides of the 


way, ready. to” repulſe any attack of the enemy. 
Thus protecting the prieſts and the initiated with 
his ſoldiers, he conducted the proceſſion in great 
order and ſolemnity all the way to Eleuſis, and 


back again, without any accident. By this he 
intended to wipe out the fuſpicions, of irreligion 


formerly entertained againſt him. The affeQion 
of the Athenians was. ſo much encreaſed towards 
kim by this action, chat they would have chear- 


fully made him king: But the principal citizens, 


not chuſing to give Alcibiades time to explain 
himſelf on that head, haſtened his departure, 
granting him every thing he deſired: According- 


ly, he at laſt ſet ſail towards Andros, with a fleet 
„ ( 1 
Ihe Lacedemonians, alarmed at the late ſuc- 
ceſſes of the Athenians, thought it neceſſary to 
oppoſe one of their beſt generals to Alcibiades, 
and therefore elected Lyſander chief commander 


of their fleet. Eyfancter, although as nobly born 


zs any one at Sparta, being lineally deſcended of 
the Heraclidz, was nevertheleſs educated with all 
the rigour and ſeverity of the Spartan diſcipline : 
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He was brave, artful, and inſinuating; and tos 
bis ruling paſſion, ambition, could facrifice every 
other pleaſure or conſideration whatever. 
About this time Darius, the Perſian monarch, - 
had appointed the youngeſt of his ſons, Cyrus, to 
be governor of Sardis ; and had adviſed him on 
ſetting out for his government, to ſupport. the 
_ Lacedemonians in all events, rather than the A- 
thenians, This was very different from the po- 
hey of Tiſſaphernes and the other Perſian: gover- 
nors, who, as we have ſeen before, made it an 
invariable rule, to hold the balance even between 
thoſe two ſtates, by afſfiſting them alternately, as 
their reſpective neceſſities required; and by that 
means to enable them to work out their mutual 
„„ e 
Lyſander foon put to ſea, and directed his | 
- courſe to Sardis, where by means of his ſupple in- - 
ſmuating behaviour, he ſoon puſhed himfelf into 
Favour with young Cyrus, to whom he complain- 
ed of the partiality of Tiflaphernes towards the 
Athenians. Upon this Cyrus told him, that he 
had orders from the king his father to aſſiſt che 
'Eacedemoniars, and for that purpoſe had receiv- 
ed from him 500 talents of ſilver. Lyfander then 
perſuaded him to augment the pay of the ſailors 
to four oboli a day, and to order all the arrears 
due them to be immediately paid up. This aug - 
mentation of pay greatly contributed to weaken 
the Athenian fleet; for their failors, tempted by 
the high pay, deſerted to the Kacedemonians, * 
After having obtained theſe advantages from Cy- 
Tus, and fixed him in the intereſts of his country, 
Luyſander returned to his fleet, in the neighbour- 
hood of Epheſus: That city was at this time 
planged in indelence and luxury, by reaſon of the 
Perſian ſatraps uſually making it their winter re- 
ſidence; Lyſander therefore laboured to revive 
1 - induſtry among the inhabitants, and by a ſkilful - 
I 5 application of rewards, ſucceeded in making the 


Fo dhouiih among them, and eſtabliſhed in their 
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the Athenians at | 
tect their commander; ſo that the fleets on both 
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ty an arſenal for building 3 This was bne : 
of he principal cauſes oft the ſubſqueat aggran- 


diſement of Sparta. 


Luyſander, however. ood in awe of Albis 


des, and declined coming to an engagement with 


him: But the Athenian general having departed 
into Ionia to raiſe money, and committed the 
charge of his fleet to Antiochus, with poſttive or- 
ders to avdid a battle; his ſubſtitute, deſirous to 
ſiow his courage, failed with two gallies into the 
harbour of Epheſus, to brave the enemy. Ly- 
ſander immediately went in purſuit of him; and 
Sa ſame time advanced to pro- 


ſides falling in with ach other inſenſibly, came 


to a general action. Lyſander gained a —_— 


victory, and took 15 Athenian gallies. 5 

When Alcibiades heard of this dilaſter, he re- A. M. 

ſolved to repair it, and aſſembling the remains of 3598 

his fleet before Samos, offered battle to Lyſander, - 

which the latter, fatisfied with his late advantage, 

thought proper to decline. Thraſybulus, in the 

mean time, the declared enemy of Alcibiades, a- W 

vailed himſelf of the late misfortune to ruin his MF 

e with the people, to whom he accuſed him 1 
neglecting the public buſineſs, that he might 13 55 

po eiſure ta indulge himſelf in his debauche- 3 

ries. Obſerve the inconſtancy of this moſt in- 


conſtant and capricious people! They believed 


theſe inſinuations, and accounted the loſs of the 
battle under Antiochus criminal in Aleibiades, 

though fought in contradiction to his expreſs di- 
— 44 but ſuch was the opinion entertained of | — 
his parts by the Athenians, that they imagined _- 1 
no enterprize in which he was any ways concern- 1 
ed could fail, unleſs by his own. treachery : They - 
therefore ſuſpected his. fidelity; and Alcibiades, 1 
| kitely the idol of his countrymen, was obliged to ; 
ſecure himſelf from their reſentment. by a volun- 
tary baniſhment into a diſtric of the. Cherſo- 
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Lyſander i in the mean time was 8 in e. | 


ſtabliſtüng ariſtocracy in all the towns he had 
ſuabdued. With a view to the accompliſhment 


of the ambitious project he was now meditating, 


he fingled: out ſrom the chief men of each city 5 
thoſe whom he diſcovered to be of the moſt dar- 


ing and reſolute: ſpirit, put the whole power into 

their hands, enriched them by preſents; and by 

theſe means rendered them entirely devoted to 

his intereſts. His command being expired, Calli- 

eratidas was appointed his ſucceſior '3 and the A- 

| thenians choſe Conan to fupply. the place of Al- 
cibiades. 


Callicratidas equalled ad i in His military | 


capacity, and- was greatly ſuperior to him in pro- 
bity and magnanimity: He poſſeſſed all the an- 


cient Spartan virtue; without its extravagancies, 
and was a- declared euemy of every ſpecies of. 


lo cunning; or fafſehood. Lyſander, unable to 


diſguiſe his jealouſy on ſeeing him arrive, beha - 


ved in the meaneit manner imaginable, ſending: 


back to Sardis all the money that remained for the. | 


pay of the troops, and. e- vary that 
he muſt apply for more to 


ever, by neceſſity, he at laſt condeſcended to go. 
all the way to Lydia, to apply to Cyrus; but be- 

ing conſtantly prevented, under one pretence or 

another, from obtaining an audience, he at laſt 


departed, full of indignation againſt thoſe who 


were at firſt mean ſpirited enough-to pay court to 
the barbarians; and- vowing to uſe his utmoſt 


endeavours to bring about a reconciliation among 


the Greeks, that ſo*they might be no longer un- 
der the e of: Ke to ſuch baſe 
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.Callicratidas, a man of a noble Gul, and of the-_ 


moſt elevated mdependent ſpirit, it was the greats 
eſt hardſhip in the world to be obliged to fawn 
and cringe to the "deputies of the Perſian mo- 


narch for a fupply of meney. Compelled; how- 
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It was now the eG year of the pelo 
eſian war: Conon having been purſued into 


| — harbour of Mytilene by Calkcratidas, whoſthere 
kept him blocked up, gave notice of his danger 
to the Athenians, who diſpatehed to his affiſtance-. _ 
© 2 fleet of 110 gallies, which was reinforced at Sa- 

mos by 40, more, farniſhed by their allies. Caly 


licratidas falling in with this fleet before Arginu- 


fe, off the promontory of Leſbos, made a vigo- 


rous attack upon them, notwithſtanding their ſu- 


perior number, and fund ſeverabof them; but be- 75 


ing himſelf oppoſed by the galley of Pericles; ſon 
of the famous Athenian of the ſame name, which 
he had pierced with the beak of his, and being 


unable to diſengage himſelf from his antagoniſt, 2 


he was ſoon ſurrounded by: ſeveral other Atheni- 

an gallies, and in ſpite of the moſt heroic bravery _ 
ah which he defended himſelf, fell:ac laſt, over-- | 
powered by numbers, though. not without great = 
laughter of the enemy. The Lacedemomans;: 


| Sicourttied by the loſs of their commander, gave 
_ way. on their right. wing; and their left, after 


fighting for ſome time longer with great valour, 
fled likeways. The Athenians, after their victo⸗ | 
ry, retired into an iſland; and there erected a tro- 

phy. Their loſs in this engagement amounted to. 


25 gallies; but that of their enemies to no fewer 


than 70. Plutarch, after beſtowing the higheſt 
encomiums upon the virtue of Callicratidas, 
blames lrim, for having ſo imprudently hazarded 
an engagement; and on that oecaſion obſerves 
how highly dangerous it is for a general to give 
way to the impetuoſity of his courage, as he 
thereby not only endangers his own ſingle life, but 
like ways that of all under his command. The 
lame ſentiment is adopted by Cicero; who, talk- 
ing of thoſe that through 2 falſe glory chuſe to 


hazard the fate of their country; rather than in 


any degree to ſully their own reputation, cites. - 
this very example of Callicratidas, who, when ex- 


EY to RISE. the 3 in which he 
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fell, anfwered, . That Sparta 8 peo Bs 
c fleet in caſe this was 7 but that his 


4 flying would overwhelm him with everlaſting 
«« difgrace;” 


The Athenian ee e in the mean time, 


gave orders to Theramenes and Thraſybulus, to 
Farry away the flain in 50 gallies, that — 
be buried with the accuſtomed ceremonies ; but 


a violent tempeſt interveening, prevented them | 
from executing their orders; the reſt of the fleet 
| proceeded towards Mitylene, to diſengage Conon. 


The Athenians, among whom the rites of burial 
were ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that they regarded the 
omiſſion of them as an inexpiable crime, | 
furious, on hearing that the citizens who had fal- 


len in the late action, were deprived of that ſo 


| neceſſary ſolemnity; and though the omiſſion of 
it in the preſent caſe was very excuſable, they 
_ nevertheleſs treated it as a capital offence. The- 
ramenes became the accuſer of the generals, tho 
it is inconceivable how-he came to undertake that 
charge, and more eſpecially, how he puſhed it 
with ſuch cruel. obſtinacy. When the Generals 
arrived at Athens, they vs all the circumſtan- 


ces of the caſe, and called upon every man who 


had been preſent, to vouch the truth of what 
they aſſerted, But the matter having been car- 
| ried befare the ſenate, it was there determined, 
that it ſhould be referred to the deciſion of the 

people, who were. ordered to report the opinion 
of each tribe diſtinctly; and if, upon the whole, 


the generals were found guilty, they were to fuf- 
fer — The famous Socrates oppoſed this 
unjuſt ſentence with all his might. He himſelf 


undertook the defence of the accuſed, and main- 
tained, with invincible force of argument, that 


as by giving orders to carry off the dead bo- 


dies in order to burial, they had diſcharged the 


5 duty incumbent on them; and as the interveen- 


ing tempeſt had rendered it impoſſible for thoſe 


that had received theſe orders $0 put them in er- 
; . | SO 
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cecution, neicher party was guilty of any fault; | 
and that, therefore, it would be the moſt groſs 
and cruel injuſtice, to put to death men who had 
fo gloriouſly and ſucceſsfully exerted themſelves 
in the defence of their country. The accuſers, | 
however, had inflamed the reſentment: of the 
ple to ſuch a pitch, that in ſpite of theſe rem 3 
ſtrances, they condemned ſix of the ten. mw 

to death; and they ſuffered-accordingly.—_What 
an unreaſonable ungrateful people - And how 
ſurprifing it is, that they could prevail on any 
perſon to command their fleets and armies Pla- 
to takes occaſion from this event, to maintain, 
that the populace is an inconſtant, ungrateful, 
cruel, jealous- monſter, wn mere ere. of ae 
guided by reaſon. 

The Peloponneſians, ien by vir 5 
grievous loſs at Arginuſæ, ſent to Sparta, to require 
the chief command to be conferred on Lyſander; 
which was immediately granted, This choice 
gave great joy to thoſe who poſſeſt the chief au- 
thority in their reſpective cities, as nothing could 
correſpond better with their ambitious views. 
For they knew the partial diſpoſition of Lyſan-- 
der; that he was very little ſcrupulous even with 
regard to his moſt ſacred duties; that he never 
failed to ſacrifice integrity and juſtice, when they 
happened. to claſh with his intereſts; that he ++ 
no ſort of regard for virtue; and that he readily 


employed perjury and deceit, when e ſub- 3 


ſervient to his purpoſe. | 
It was about this time that the young Cid, 


nov grown prefumptuous and vain, by reaſon of 


his great Power, and the mean adulation of his 
courtiers, wantonly put to death two noble Per- 
ſians, his own couſins- german, for no greater 

crime than their omitting to cover their hands in 
his preſence; an action calculated to give us but 
an unfavourable opinion of that Prince's heart 
aud underſtanding ; but it thows us, at the ſame 
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thine} that panrer can eaafound-the n, 
of ſome of the wiſeſt of men, and render chem ca- 
pable of the moſt extravagant exceſſes. Darius, 
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when informed of the tragical fate of his two 
nephews, was much grieved; and conſidering this 


Action of his ſon as an attack on his own autho- 


Tity, he ſent for him under the pretence of a de- 


fte to ſee him, as he was then ſick. Cyrus, be- 
fore his departure, - tranſinitted to Lyſander large 
ſums of money to maintain his fleet, aſſuring him, 


that rather than let him want money, he would 


fupply him out of his own pocket; impowering 
him, at the ſame time, to receive the revenues of 


the towns under his government, and pr 

to bring him à numerous fleet. a was 
too wiſe not to avail himſelf fully of theſe favou- 
Fable diſpoſitions of Cyrus. 


Nader Lyſander, full of the moſt ſanguine e egen 
Egos ons, ſets ſail towards the +elleſpont, lays ſieg 


Lampſacus, takes it by affault, and abando i 
to pillage.— The Athenians, on hearing this, ad- 
vance, with a fleet of 180 fail, againſt the enemy, 
halt at a place called Ægos Potamos, oppoſite to 
Lampfacus, and make. diſpofitions for attacking 
the enemy next day. On this occaſton, Lyſander 
made uſe of ſtratagem, pretending to decline the 
engagement; and contenting himſelf with draw- 
ing up his gallies in battle array, in ſuch a fitua- 


tion that they could net be attacked, except ata 


diſadvantage. The Athenians, perſuaded that he 


| ſeriouſly avoided coming to action through fear, 


landed: from their ſhips in the evening, and em- 


barking again in the morning, offered battle a- 


freſh: In this manner they paſt four days. Al- 


Cibiades, who was then in exile, happening to be 


in that part of the country, came up to the 4- 


thenian commanders, and repreſented to them 


he danger of their ſituation on an inhoſpitable 


coaſt, without either harbours or cities to which 


they might retire in caſe of neceſſity; and he of- 


_ at the ſame time, to fall upon. the wy 
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At land, * ſome Thracian troops. under his 
command; but the generals refuſed, out of jena · 


louſy, to accept of his ſervice. Lyſander, in the 
mean while, was making preparations for attack - 
ing the Athenians, as ſoon as they ſhould land, 

in the uſual manner; whenever the expected mo- 
ment arrived, he immediately commands his fleet 


to advance in great pomp. Conon, one of the 


Athenian commanders, perceiving the enemy ap- 
proaching, cries aloud to his men to come on 


board, but in vain, the ſoldiers being all difper- 


ſed here and there among the tents. In this cri- 
tical moment, he reſolves to ſuve himſelf by 
flizht; and taking along with him nine gallies, 
ſets ſail for Cyprus. Lyſander arriving in the 


mean time, falls upon the ſhips that remained, 


cuts in pieces thoſe who were on board. as well as 


thoſe who attempt to come to their aſſiſtance; 


and then landing his men, compleats the deſtruc- 


tion of thoſe on ſhore, In fine, Lyſander takes | 
poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of the fleet, makes 


3000 priſoners, takes three of their commanders, 
and plunders their camp. This terrible defeat 


threw the Athenians into the moſt miſerable ſi- 
tuation they had ever experienced, and deter- 
mined the fate of the e mms war, after 


27 years continuance. 


This had been a very ; bloady war um the hs Miſera- -- 
ginning, and continued ſo to the end. It was ble ſitu- 


their ſuperiority at ſea that enabled the Athenians 
to ſupport it for ſo lo 


the immenſe ſums furniſhed them by the Perſian 
monarch, The 3000 priſoners taken in the laſt 


battle, were, by "he Peloponneſian council, con- war. 
demned to death, and were accordingly all mur- A. M. 


dered in cold blood. Lyſander viſits all the ma- Ou 
ritime towns, changes their former government, 


and beſtows the * n in ben on creatures 
n 2 S8 0 


ng a time, and conſtantly te ke 
recover from their loſſes at land; and the Lace- ans. 
demonians prevailed at laſt, merely by means of End of 
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of his Own. he found any FINER) 


he Doaciaands: them, under pain of death, to be. 


take: themſelves to Rs; his Plan being to take 


8 Har city by famine. 


We may eaſily conceive the terror and con- 


ſternation occaſioned by the news of the laſt de- 
feat at Athens, which now found itſelf without 


either army or fleet, on the brink of being expo- 


. fed to a fiege; and ſuffering all the miſeries of 


famine : The dread of theſe misfortunes over- 
whelmed them with deſpair : In the mean time, 


however, they made the beſt preparations in their 


power againſt the fiege, of which they had fo 


_ certain à proſpect. In effect, they ſoon found 
themſelves defieged both by ſea and land. The 
two kings of Sparta, Agis and Pauſanias, ſur- 

rounded them with their army by land; and 
Lyſander blocked up Pyreus with all his fleet. 
The Athenians, deprived of any further re- 


ſource, and labouring under the miſeries of fa- 
mine, ſent deputies to treat with Agis, requiring 


” only to be left in poſſeſſion of their city and har- 


bour, and reſigning every thing elſe. Agis ſends 


the deputies to Sparta, where the Ephori inſiſt 
on demoliſhing all the fortifications of their city, 

In this melancholy ſituation, Theramenes offers 
"0 go, and uſe his influence with Lyſander : Be- 
ing ſent accordingly, he was induſtriouſſy detain- 


ed; for the ſpace of three months, by thar crafty 


Spartan, who was reſolved to oblige the Atheni- 


ans by famine, to agree to every particular that 
might be demanded. At laſt, Theramenes, and 
the other ambaſſadors, are again referred to the 


Ephori by Lyſander, and make another journey 


to Sparta, where a councii is called to Jeliberate 
on the fate of Athens. No leſs. than the utter 


deſtruction of that city is there talked of. The 
Thebans particularly were of that opinion; but 
Luyſander oppoſed it: And the wiſer part of the 
| aſſembly declared; that they world not incur the 

28885 of Ahab one of the eyes of Greece, 


by 
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by deſtroying a city, w which had ——_— fuch RY 


nal ſervices to their common cauſe. 


After deliberating for three months, it v 0 at £2 


laſt reſolved to demoliſh the fortifications of Py- 


reus, and the long Walls that communicated be- 
tween that harbour and the city; to leave the A- 


thenians only twelve gallies; ; to deprive them of 


all the cities of which they had taken poſſeſſion; 
to oblige them to enter into an offenſive and de- 
fenſive alliance with the Lacedemonians, and to 
ſerve under tha; by ſea and land: On theſe 
terms peace was granted them. The deputies 
having returned to Athens, and reported theſe 
reſolutions, the Athenians, of whom great num- 
bers were daily periſhing by famine, found them- 
ſelves under the hard neceſſity of agreeing to 
them 1 heſitation. In conſequence of theſe 
conditions, Lyſander entered Pyreus, and ſaw 
the fortifications demoliſhed, amidſt the ſound 
of a variety of muſical inſtruments.— Thus end- 
ed the Peloponneſian war. 

The Athenians, by accepting the conditions 


 diftated to them by the Lacedemonians, had, in 


a manner, reſigned themſelves to their diſcretion. 


Of this they ſoon became very ſenſible. Lyſander 


entered their city, managed every thing accor- 
ding to his pleaſure, obliged the people to aboliſſi 


democracy, and eſtabliſhed thirty Archons, who 


have been juſtly diſtinguiſhed in hiſtory by the 
name of «© The thirty Tyrants,” | 
From Athens Eyſander proceeded to Samos, 
which he ſoon reduced : And the other cities, on 
being informed of the fate of Athens, volunta 
rily opened their gates to the victors. In each 
of thoſe cities, Lyſander put the government 

into the hands of à decemvirate, compoſed, for 
the greater part, of creatures of his own, en- 
tirely devoted to his intereſt, and, by that means, 
procured himſelf a ſort of ſovereignty in them, Ha- 
ving reſolved, at laſt, to return to Sparta, there to 
| 8 5 enjoy 


„ The BISTORY „ 
enjoy the fruits of bis ſacceſs; he diſpatched wat” : 


: Appus before him, with all the money amaſſed by 


him in the courſe of his laſt command, which. 1 mp 


ſaid to have amounted to-1500 talents. Of this 


money, Gylippus is reported to have ſtole about 


2 fifth part, by opening up, in the night, the 


b6ttoms of the bags in which it was contained; 


but his diſhoneſty being diſcovered, he fled to a- 
void his merited puniſhment, and became a vo- 
luntary exile from his native cguntry. On this 
_ occaſion, it was debated in 


this ſilver into the city. The wiſer ſort highly 
blamed Lyſander for introducing among them 
that pernicious metal, which had always proved 
the bane and corruption of mankind ; and pre- 


ſented very ſtrong remonſtrances on the ſubject to 


the Ephori, who ordered the ſilver to be carried out 
of the city, and of new enjoined the uſe of the 


ancient iron coin : But this fentence was eppoſed 


by the friends of Lyſander, who propoſed, as a 
middle expedient, that the ſilver ſhould not be u- 


Ted in ordinary currency, but depoſited in the 


public treaſury, to be applied ſolely to the ſer- 
vice of 'the ſtate. Plutarch, however, ridicules 
this expedient; for it was not, ſays he, gold and 
ſtlver of which Lycurgus was apprehenſive, but 
avarice, the conſequence of them. 
vent ſhewed,' that the prohibition of uſing them 
commonly, had the effect of making them more 
paſſionately deſired; and the Lacedemonians be- 


com 8 ſoon as ſenſible of the value of them as 
their neighbours, employed the moſt ty- 


any o 
rannical means to extort them from thoſe under 
their ſubjection, impoſing a tribute on all the 
| ſtates that were dependent on their authority. 

Luyſander, now in the zenith of glory, eclipſed 
every thing in the eyes of the Greeks, who car- 


ried their flattery ſo far, as to ere altars to him: 


And ok man himſelf OY varurally 27 ke 
3 - ten 


= 5 — 


rra, whether it 
were not an infringement of the laws, to admit 


The e- 


* car yr_—_ 


red his 1 8 . in kinks 3 | 
their talents to FRI his e | 


and affifted him in public affairs like ways with 
bis advice. The ſcholar is reproached for having 
neglected his maſter, when oppreſt by want in 


ended his days at Lampſacus. When on his __ 
deathbed, the chief perſons of that town having " "2, 
aſk d him, whether hi 
done by them after his death ; he Ae that 


plied himſelf to reform 
citizens, the inhabitants of Agrigentum, renown- *: M.. 


. P A ˙ A 


acquired great authority, he made no other uſe 


verſally commended, and a poem of his, upon 


4. 


* 


the poets, eee by his bounty, eee 


Meton was a Fwöus aſtronomer, ad inventor Philoſo= 
of the cycle made uſe of by the Greeks and Ro- _— in 


mans, for een the times of new and full aa 3 


moon. reer. 
Anaxagoras was à native of Clazomene, and Meton. 


one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed philoſophers of an- Anana- 


tiquity. The ſtudy of natural philoſophy was. goras. 


his paſſion, to which that he Wight, apply with 
the greater freedom, he renounced the large poſ- 


ſeſſions tranſmitted him by his anceſtors, . declined 


all public honours or employments, and refuſed him- 
ſelf the conveniency of marriage. He inſtructed a 
very great man, namely Pericles, in his philoſophy, _ 


his old age. His principal reſidence was at A- | : 
thens, where he taught for a long while ; ET 


deſired any thing to be 


he had no other requeſt to make, except that the 


anniverſary of his death might be eltabliſned * 


2 holiday for the boys. . 
Empedocles, a Pytha gorean e ap- "MPa; | 
e morals of his fellow- docles. 


ed for luxury and effeminacy ; over whom having . 


of it than to eſtabliſh good order. He was uni- 


the moral duties of mankind, had the honour to 
be rehearſed at the Olympic games. It is report- 
d 


- 
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ua him, that deſiring to paſs for a god, he 


* ' 


diſappeared all of a ſudden, by y Jumping into the 


gulph of mount tna. But this is a fable; for, 
according to the moſt credible authors, and Ari. 


. Rotle among the reſt, he died in the Pcloponneſe, 


in the ae] of che world 3576. 


Anacre- 

on. 
A. M. 
35 18. 
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ien the Nie poet, was born at Teos a 
town of Ionia, He was much efteemed by Po- 
lycrates tyrant of Samos, in whoſe court he paſt 
a conſiderable part of his life. His poems con- 
- tain an exact repreſentation of his life, where 


jollity and freedom ſhine throughout. He ſpent 


Bis whole time, either over his bottle, or in com- 


poſing his "verſes, of which the tender paſſions 


were the only theme, 
Pindar was another famous Irie poet, His 


" Aiſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, is grandeur, ſublimi- 


ty, and enthuſraſm. When 'he has once taken 


his flight, he diſdains all ſubjection to ordinary 


- « Tules, neglects the connexion and tranſition of 
- common diſcourſe, and ſoars, like an eagle, into 


the regions of thunder and tempeſt: It is no lon- 


ger the language of men that he ſpeaks, but that 


which we imagine of the gods, But this diſor- 
der conſtitutes the chief beauty of the ode, the 


aim of which is not to form our judgment, but 


to warm our imagination. Pindar may be faid 


to occupy A diſtinct place among the poets, and 


to be entirely without a rival; for, according 


to Horace, it is . to deſire to N 
„„ 


\ 


Pindarun gutfeuit ludet enulari, Kc. 


His des diſplay the utmoſt fublimity and W N 


ſiaſm of which poetry is capable : His ſentiments 
Are ſtrong and ſtriking ; his ä pompous, 
and his verſification rapid. Fe 


, f ene ve. ns ele on 


Eſchylus 
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Eſchylus was a Was tae: poet. Before Eyes 
diſcovering his talents for tragedy, he had given lus. * _ | 
proofs of his bravery in the engagements of Ma- l. U l ¼ 
rathon and Salamis. He is conſidered as the fas N 
ther of tragedy, of which he had imbibed a juſt 
idea from the poems of Homer; ſo that under 
his hands it received an entire new form. He 
confined the repreſentation to a particular place, 
initead of being ambulatory as before: He dreſt 
his actors in lon 15 robes, buſkins, and maſks; 
which laſt diſguiſe muſt have greatly Gäminülbed | 
the force of 5; 4 action: He: even changed the 
= file of the pieces, which of buffoon that it was, 
arg became grave and ſerious. He made choice. _ 
19 and intereſting ſubjects; put life in- 
dialogue; Actsted the language of paſ 
> ng ; and excited terror and compaiſion, By in 
troducing the chorus between the acts, he W. 

9 red a ſort of relaxation to the audience: His 1 lan- 
guage is pompous and ſublime, hut ſometimes: 
; obicure, and bordering on bombaſt. 
BU Sophocles was born at Colonna, a conſiderable Sopho + 
7 8 wa in Attica, and was a tragic oet likeways, cles. 
While yet but young, he was ſo fe nſible of his 3 
en merit, as io attempt to rival Eſchylus, me 7 
ſhare with him the applauſe. of the public. He - 
| carried his point on his firſt eſſay, and came off 
5 the conqueror of his maſter; Eſchylus ſurvived. 
| his defeat but a ſhort while; for having retired 
to Sicily, he died ſoon after. Sophocles Tetained | 
| BW his genius, in all its yigour,, to a very old age; I 
in the courſe of which he received: the crown of | 
victory no fewer than twenty times. Of all his 
works ſeven tragedies have only reach d us; He 
was more eloquent and clear than Eſchylus, and: 
managed the paſſions with greater art, In his. 
pieces, terror and pity. were more ſxilfully produ- 
ced, and affected the audience with more lively 
impreſſions: The ſweetneſs of his numbers pro- 
6 cured. Aim the ee of. The Bee. His ex- 
| | % WH 1] ceſs 


tis Ty HIS TOR 
wal of j joy, on account of the ſucceſs of his laſt 


piece, occaſioned his death. 
Euripides, another tragic poet, was born at 


Salamis in the year 352 „ flouriſhed much a. 
bout the ſame time with the former, and 
Was equally ſucceſsful in che ſame purſuit, 
He is more labour'd and more ſententious 


than Sophocles. The beautiful predomines in 
his pieces, which were not admired in Attica on- 
ly, for at Syracuſe, after the defeat of the Athe- 


nians, ſome priſoners received their liberty, as 
a reward, for having recited a few of his verſes. - 


The admifabde moral maxims with which his 
pieces abound, diſcover a great deal of the phi. 


Ioſophical ſpirit, to the ſtudy of which = had 


ven much application. 
Father Brumoy has been at great pains to point 
out the characteriſtical diſtinctions of theſe three 


celebrated poets. Eſchylus, ſays he, carried the 
language of tragedy to a grandeur very near ex- 


ceſs : His ſtile is more pompous than even that of 


the {liad. ——Sophocles hit upon the juſt thea- 


trical grandeur: He unites dignity and folemnity 
in his diction: His ſtile is noble and majeſtic. 


Tenderneſs and elegance diſtinguiſh the productions 
of Euripides; but they are leſs nervous and ſublime 


than thoſe of Sophocles, ——The firſt is a tor- 


rent that precipitates over rocks and through fo- 
Teſts: The ſecond is a pompous rapid river, whoſe 
waves, in rolling along, excite a great noiſe: 
The third is a gentle ſtream; not always flowing 


in an even courſe, but conſtantly meandring 


through beautiful flowery meadows. —Shakeſpear 
poſſeſſes a great deal of the ſpirit of Eſchylus 
and Sophocles ; Otway and Rowe ſomewhat of | 


Euripides. 


Ariſto- _. 
rary with Socrates and Euripides. We have yet 
reſerved to us eleven of his comedies, in which 


he ſtands forth as a cenſor of government. His 


Phanes. 


Ariſtophanes, the comic poet, was cotempo- 


* and . of expreſſion, and parti- 
„ e 
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cularly, chat Attic ſalt, of which . ancients 

were ſo fond, are moſt valued. He excelled in 
the ridiculous, and amuſed the Athenians witn 
his ſatyrical jokes; but his buffoonry is often 8 
extremely groſs, and his obſcenity ſtill more ſo. 


Herodotus i is called the father of hiſtory, "OP Hiſtori- 
85 he is the moſt antient author, whoſe wri- ans. 
tings of that kind have been handed down to us. antes N 
He was a native of Halicarnaſſus, a city of Ca- er 

ria; but having retired to Samos,” he there com- 3520. 
poſed, in the Ionic dialect, his hiſtory of the Greeks 
and Perſians : He takes it up at Cyrus, and car- _ 
ries it on to the battle of Mycale under Xerxes, 
comprehending altogether a ſpace of 120 years; 
but he has intermingled with it that of ſeveral 
other nations, particularly the Egyptians, His., 
ſtile is ſo flowing, and ſo pure, that his books, 
a being publickly-read at the Olympic games, 
1 the names of the nine muſes: It is true 
That. he is full of digreſſions, and is reproached 
for his credulity, and the pleaſure he takes in re- 
hting fables : but it does not at all appear to 
have been his intention to confine himſelf to an- 
WH doubted certain facts. He had formed himſelf on 
dhe modef of the firſt poets, and thought it ſuſſi-. 
cient if he kept within the bounds of probability, 
; It muſt be confeſt, however, that be always care- 
] fully diſtinguiſhes between certainty, probability, 
and fable. In his time flouriſhed the moſt famous 
' poets ; and the praiſes of Sophocles and Euripides 
were every where reſounded. Herodotus, on his 
fide, purſued a new path to the temple of fame; 
75 and propoſed to charm his countrymen with the 
E beauty of his proſe. It is reported of Thucydi- 
| des, that on hearing the works of Herodotus 
read, he was ſo ſtruck with admiration, that he 
| ſned tears of joy, and was ſeized with a noble e- 
| "i mulation to ze e yu the fame | 
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| Thneydides was like ways a celebrated 5 
He was a native of Athens, We have already 


| ſeen that he was bred to the military life, and 
ſerved as a ſoldier in the athenian armies. It was 


+ about the commencement of the Peloponneſian 


war, that he conceived the deſign of writing his 
Of the events of that war he had been 


an eye witneis till the eighth year of its continu- 


8 ance; when, upon an accuſation of having fail- 
| . ed to relieve Amphipolis, he was ſent into ba- 


niſhment. During the period of his diſgi 
which laſted twenty years, he compoſed his hi- 


Rory. He is ſaid to have ſpared no pains to obtain 


not only as the moſt pure, but likeways as tl 
- moſt nervous and expreſſive, He diſtributed þ 


faithful and exact accounts of the: moſt minute 


eircumſtance that occured in each campaign. He 
carried on his hiſtory to the twenty firſt year of 


that war; but we are indebted for that of the re- 
maining fix years of it to Theopompus and Ne- 


mophon. He made uſe of his-native-Attic dialect, 


hiſtory into years. The ſubje& of this war is 
not indeed ſo intereſting as that of Herodotus, 


againſt the formidable power of the Perſians, 


that of Thucydides being confined: to the quarrels 
of the Grecian ſtates among themſelves, i m which 


they exerted their Et yg ee to ruin one an- 
other. But it was not the fault of the hiitorian,. 


that he was witneſs only to ſuch melancholy e- 
vents; and beſides, 


eyous misfortunes, and the 
miſerable effects of paſſion, are perhaps of all o- 


thers the molt proper ſubject for hiſtory, It is like- 
ways true, that this hiſtorian has not imitated Herg- 


dotus, by inter weaving epiſodes and dig e 


his hiſtory; for truth. being his ſole 4 e did 
not think himſeif at liberty to mix it with fable. 
With reſpect to his ſtile, it is elevated, maſcu- 
Ane, and correct; his diction is cloſe and nervous; 
every word with him being almoit a ſentence.— 


It 


. — 


which deſeribed the united efforts of all Greece 


* 
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If the ſtile of Herodotus i is feet” and flowing; 
that of Thucydides has a great deal of precio 
and vehemence. The firſt, according to Cicero, 
like a ſmooth river, rolling i its waters along with 


eaſe and majeſty; the ſecond like an impetuous 


torrent, hurrying on with rapidity and force, — 


His reaſoning is ſtrong and 55 his reflecti- 


ons are juſt and always ſeaſonable. Unprejudi- 


ced in favour of his native country, one would 
| imagine him to be of neither of the countries 


whoſe actions he deſcribes; for never did hiſtori- . 


an write leſs from prejudice or. paſſion. His pre- 
ciſion, it is ſaid, renders him often obſcure ; but - 


this fault is overlooked in favour of his veracity; 


there being no Greek hiſtorian more exact or 


more impartial. 
He is further found fault Wich bor having: put 


into the mouths of his heroes, orations too fi- 


niſhed and regular, to have been produced in the 


hurry and heat of action. But they are ſo elo- 


quent and characteriſtical, that we are at little 
pains in examining minutely, whetherthey were 
ſpoken preciſely in that- form or not. 


Of Xenophon we ſhall have occafion to peak Teno- 
at great length in the body of our hiſtory. He 2 


was born at Athens. Having engaged when 


very young in the army of the younger Cyrus *? 


the brother of Artaxerxes, he had the honour of 
being the chief conductor of the famous expedi- 
tion of the r0,000 Greeks back to their native 
country, Aſter his return he ſerved as a ſol- 
dier till the time of Ageſilaus, when he was ba- 
niſhed by the Athenians on an unjuſt ſuſpicion of 
his favouring the Lacedemonians, becauſe hy __— 
ways expreſt a high opinion of the Spartan i 

Xenophon having thereupon retired to Seyltonte, | 
there compoſed his works, namely the Cyro- 

pedeia, or hiſtory of Cyrus the great; the expedi- 

tion or retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, and the conti- 
nuation ofthe hiſtory of Thucydides, from the re- 


EIS Alcibiades into Attica, to the battle of 
. 5 
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5 Fhele, works diſplay a. valt extent of 


ile i is ſo pure, ſo harmonious, and fo ſweet, 
he merited the appellation of the Athenian Bee; 


©, queſtion among 


high reputation and a 


im about 5000 
| ſtile has been excellently pointed out by Cicero: - 
« Iſocrates's ſpecies of elaquence, ſays he, is 


— 


The HISTORY | of» 
1 comprellending A ſpace of. ay years, 


« phdotopher, and a fine. 47 Fg His 
that 


it is at the, ſame time wonderfully fimple ; but 


notwithſtanding this ſimplicity, he ak ſuſtained all 
the hiſtorical. dignity. Cicero pronounces the 


elogium . .of this admirable writer in theſe fix 


words, Xenophontis voce muſas guaſe locutas 
erunt.“ 


So many graces did that great 
tor diſcover in the ſtile of this author. 


ora- 


or only as a philoſophical romance. 


Io ſolid and convincing, that we are ſurpriſed the 
matter ſhould continue longer e. He died 

at the age of go year s. 
Orators 2 the celebrated orator was a native of 
3 Athens, and received his education under the 
22 eateſt maſters. The weakneſs of his voice, and 
TY . 4 Suche baſhfulneſs, not permitting hinwto ſpeak 

f F 


in public, he applied himſelf at firſt to private 
compoſition, choofing for his ſubjects queſtions of 
- - polity and 
. ſed pleadings for the uſe of others. After wards 
be opened a ſchool of eloquence, in which the 


government ; and he likeways compo- 


ateſt orators of Greece were formed. The 


| ſucceſs of this eſtablithment- procured him both a 
great fortune; for he was 


ded by a number of ſcholars who rewarded 
ins in a very handſome menner. He like- 


: ways received large preſents: Nicocles King of 


Cyprus, for one oration that bears his name, gave 
guineas. The character of his 


« ae agreeable, and: replete with ingenious 
| v6 N 
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genius and | 


It is a 
the learned, whether his Cyro- / 
pedeia ought to be looked upon as a real hiſtory, | 
The laſt o- 
pinion is maintained by the ableſt critics; and 
indeed, the arguments aduced by them appear 
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his opinion, it is more proper for imaginary com- 


poſition than for real practice. He was the firſt ONE 
that introduced into the Greek tongue, numbers, | 


Gee ant harmony, He was extremely care- 
ful, perhaps too much fo, about the arrangement 


of 2 vy It muſt be confeſt however, that the 
love of t and virtue diſtinguiſhes his orati- 


ons, which are unifornily calculated to inſpire 
both princes and ſubjects with truth, honour, and 


2 love for the public happineſs, The grief which - 


the loſs of the battle of Cheronea gave him, put 


a period 10 his life in an extreme old age. His. 
connections with Philip may be juſtified from his 


ignorance. of his real character. Plutarch blames 
Hocrates for having conſumed that time, which 
he ought to have dedicated to the ſervice of the 
commonwealth, in arranging words and ſentences. 
But this criticiſm is rather too ſeyere. Iſocrates 
had by no means received from nature talents 


| best ot ih 25 


- ry 4 


proper for public buſineſs: He was indeed the 


foremoſt rhetorician of his time; but he was ra- 
ther qualified for the college than the camp. 


Of the orator Eſchines we ſhall have occaſion E Eſchi- 


to ſpeak more fully in the ſequel. 


Lyſias, another famous orator, ſhone at Athens © ved 


nes. 


A. M. 
0. 


in the time of Socrates; and was ſo much inter- 7 


eſted in the fate of that wile man, that upon his 
being brought to trial, he inſiſted with him to 
make uſe of an oration that he had compoſed 


for him with the utmoſt care and ingenuity. He 


was always conſidered as one of the foremoſt 
orators of Greece. Lyſias, ſays Cicero, wrote 
with extreme elegance and preciſion, and Athens 
might boaſt of " g in him a perfect ora- 
WL... 


Iſeus, DAG ES orator, was a ſcholar of Lyſias, Iſeus. 
and imitatedehis maſter's ſtile very exactly. His A. M. 


merit did not appear till after the Peloponneſian . 


war: And , - his ies Br ſeems to ariſe 
0 5 ftrom 
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from his having taught the — 7 


"+... 
Artiſts Phidias, the tee LEES ſculptor, was 


an the firſt that inſpired the Greeks with a taſte of 


7 = beautiful nature in ſtatuary, and taught them to 
imitate it. By the ſtrength of his genius he had 
. 8 formed to himſelf an idea of real beauty, at 
which he conſtantly aimed. His chief merit lay 


in the propriety with which he repreſented the 


gods. His maſter, pieces were, 1/7, A ſtatue of 


Minerva of gold and ivory, 39 foot high, which | 


was placed in ike temple of that goddeſs. adh, 


Another of Olympian Jove, accounted one of 
'the ſeven wonders of the world, and of which 


he is ſaid to have taken the idea from Homer 
This work pracured him an immortal fame: It 
ſtruck the ſpectators with aſtoniſhment, He ex- 
celled likeways i in painting, and drew at Athens 
the portrait of the famous Pericles. - 
Myron. Myron was another renowned Athenian ſculp- 
AX. M. tor, His copper cow is looked Or as his ma- 
38560. ſter piece. 
Zeuxis. Zeuxis the famous painter was a native 15 
e. Heraclea. He excelled in colouring. It was he 
7 TIT whopainted ſome grapes ſo naturally, that upon the 
5 picture's being expoſed in public, the birds came 
And pickt at them. Tranſported with joy, he imme- 
ak diately challenged Parrhafius another celebrated 
| painter, to produce any of his works that was 


comparable to this. Parrhaſius painted a piece 


parently covered with a kind of ſtuff, by way 
E. curtain. | Come, draw that curtain, cried 
Zeuxis, that we may ſee this maſter piece: The 
piece was no other than the curtain itſelf, Zeux- 
is acknowledged himſelf ſurpaſt ; for, ſays he, J 
only deceived the birds ; but Parrhaft rus has de- 
. ceived even me. 


Parrha- Parrhaſius was by birth an Epheſian, and the 


ſius. © cotemporary and rival of Zeuxis, as has been 


2 


— 


1 juſt mentioned. They two paſt for the moſt ſkil- * 
ful of cheir time. | Parrhaſius excelled 1 in deſign, 
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= both lively and languithing, and the dig- 
nity. of his faces. His picture of the people of 
Athens, expreſſive of their good and bad e 
acquired him great reputation. 

Timanthus of Sicyon was another cotemporary * 
of Parrhaſius. His dittiguiſhing talent was in. 
vention, and his maſterpiece, the ſacrifice of 
Iphigenia. In this picture, after exhibiting in the 
faces of the aſſiſtants the different degrees of af- 
fiction felt by each, being unable to expreſs that 
of Agamemnon the father of Iphigenia, he co-- 
vers his face with a veil, leaving-to the ima 
tion of the ſpectators to figure his diſtreſs, 5 
is ſaid to have borrowed this idea from the Iphi- 
genia of Euripides; where the poet makes 
Agamemnon, on ſeeing his daughter led on to be 
e throw iis robe over his . 
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Co NTAINING, 


The third Age of GR * E CE. 


From the concluſion of the des ee war to 


the death of Alexander the Great, a Lens of _ 


eighty one ns. 


more ſee the Spartans become, by the e- 
vent of the Peloponneſian war, the firſt people of 
Greece. This advantage they maintain for a- 
bout thirty years, from the time of Lyſander, to 
that of Conon, who enabled his own country- 
men, as well as the other Greeks, to ſhake off 
the domineering yoke of Sparta, 
It is in this third age that we muſt fix the point 
of declenſion of the Grecian glory. We ſhall 


er va- 
tion. 


perceive that the ambition extending their 


N . che limits of their own country, 
e Was 


/ 


Prelimi- 1 N the begianing af the third age we once 
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was the firſt cauſe of the change of the national 
ſpirit of the Greeks: The plunder of the weal- 
thy Aftatick cities that fell into their hands, pro- 
duced the paſſion of avarice : And their frequent | 
intercourſe with the Perſians, whoſe maguificence 
excited their admiration, inſpired them with the 
love of luxury. By theſe means the Greeks de- 


generated from their former virtue; and the arts 


promoted by the ſuperfluous calls of luxury and 
wealth, alone profited by the change. The mu- 
tual dffentions + of the ſtates of Greece was an- 
other cauſe of their ruin, The Perſians finding 
it impoſſible to ſubdue them by open force, at- 
tempted their deſtrùction, by fomenting among 
them diſcord and diviſion, and for that purpoſe 
effectually employed their gold and ſilver, which 
in all times and nations have been the bane of 
human virtue and felicity. By loading with per- 


WM ſats thoſe who poſſeſt the chief influence in the 


different governments, they ſucceeded in arming 
againſt each other the two braveſt ſtates of 

Greece, and made them exhauſt their ſtrength in 
domeſtic quarrels. The Perſians, however, were 
not deſtined to reap the fruit of their pernicious. 
politics and corruption, which eventually turn- 
ed to the advantage of a power with which 
Greece was more nearly connected. Philip, King 
of Macedon, perceived that it would be no difh- 
cult matter to ſubdue that country, but its final. 
fubjection was reſerved to ſwell the triumphs of. 
his Ca the r e N e ; 
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- | . Lffairs of Greece. from the concluſion of the Pi | 


loponneſtan war to the peace of Antalcides, 


HE thirty archons eſtabliſhed 'by. Ly. 
Ts 1 ſander in Athens quickly gage way to their 

de af tyrannical. inclinations, and in order to inforce 
the their decrees, obtained of Lyſander an armed 

- thiry guard. This was the fignal of their approach. 

4 3- ing tyranny, The richer citizens, and thoſe 

ens. .whoſe virue and influence might be a bar to their 

violent proceedings, were the firſt victims of 

their cruelty, Still more to overawe the people, 

and prevent a revolt, they armed: 3000 of the 

_ citizens who were beſt affected to their party.— 

A Theſe quickly availed themſelves of their power, 

: to ruin and deſtroy their private enemies; and 
Athens immediately became one general ſcene of 

blood and rapine. None durſt oppoſe the plea- 
ſure of thoſe wicked men; Critias, of all the 

thirty the moſt cruel and the moſt wicked, car · 
| ried his oppreſſion and injuſtice-to ſuch an ex- | 
] treme, that Theramenes, the only ene of their fiar 
„ number who was. actuated with any regard for ig 
the welfare of his country, was provoked to op- 
' poſe the deſpotiſm of him and his colleagues. lia 
This drew upon Theramenes the reſentment of 


Violent. 


the- tyrants, and Critias accuſed him before the ny 
| ſenate of diſturbing the public quiet. Thera- = 
menes managed his defence with ſuch, force of | 5 


argument, that Critias ſuſpecting- he might be 
acquitted, introduced into the ſenate ſome of his if 5'* 


moſt devoted creatures, who from time to time thr, 

Pate of iaduſtriouſly expoſed to the eyes of the judges the | pin 
Tter.. Poiats of the daggers wherewith they were armed. 
menes, The judges, thus intimidated; condemned Thera- aga 


Mmenes 
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menes to A Socrates ls, whoſe ſcholar he: 

had been, ventured to oppoſe this ſentence, ank 

went ſo far as to. attempt to hinder the guards. 

from dragging Theramenes from the altar, but 

was obliged to yield to ſuperior force: He then 

exhorted the ſenators and people to avenge them- 
' ſelves on their preſumptuous oppreſſors. Nothing: 

but the merit of Socrates could have ſereened 
kim from the reſentment of the tyrants, who» 

diſcovered no-hi gher marks of their diſpleaſure, | 

than prohibiting him to inſtruct the youth, The: 

fate of Theramenes was wept by every honeſt. 
| Athenian, Xenophon has immortaliſed the in- 

trepidity with which that celebrated Athenian 

met death; for he tells us, that when he had 

received and drunk the poiſon with the moſf e 

friking calmneſs and fortitude, he poured out: ES. 
the remains of it on the ground, in the manner _— 
of the libations in ſacrifices, with theſe. words, 
This for the virtuous Critias “ 

Theramenes was well Sener ine ſdence: f 

of government; and his often changing fides was: 

an effect of his-pradence : But his being ſo ac-- 

tive in procuring the condemnation of the com- 
manders-who gained the battle oft Arginufee, _— 
- mains an indelible blot on his memory. . 

let us for a moment caſt our eyes on the Per- Aﬀairss Ba, 
flan affairs: Darius Nothus died ſoon after the in Parr | 
arrival of his ſon Cyrus at court. Paryſatis, that a - 
young princess mother, who was extremely fond of 

him, hadexerted all her influence with the late King, 5 
to declare Cyrus his ſucceſfor in the kingdom, to Ro 
the prejudice of his eldeſt ſon Arſames; but : 
Darius obſtinately refuſed tobe guilty of an ack 

of ſuch injuſtice. The new King, on his acceſſion, . 

aſſumed the name of Artaxerxes Mnemon, Cyrus 

grown deſperate at ſeeing his brother on the SS 
throne, vowed his deſtruction. Of what crimes> 

is not a heart, actuated only by ambition; capable 
Artaxerxes gets notice of the deſign entertained? - 

Wan 1 lite. by his br 3 and orders bn 
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to be apprehended; . His life, however, is ſparec 
5 at the interceſſion of his mother: and Artaxerxes, 
inſtead of putting. it out of Cyrus's power tg 
create him further diſturbance, was funple (or 
perhaps generous) enough to reſtore him to the 
government of the provinces formerly in his poſ- 
PO Rs Oc BEI | 
A. M. That ambitious prince quickly reſolved to at. 
3601. tempt the dethronement of his brother, and, with 
5 that view, prevailed on Clearchus to raiſe an army, 
| of Greeks, under the pretence. of: aſſiſting the 
Lacedemonians in a war they were meditating. 
againſt Thrace; and in order to engage Lyſan- 
der ſtill more cloſely. in his intereſts, he is ſaid to 
have made him. a preſent of. a galley- 200 cu» 
bits long, built of ivory, ornamented with gold. 
Alcibiades, who was at that time living in retire- 
ment in a remote corner of Phrygia, eaſily cons. 
jectured the real. deſtination of Cyrus's:warlike, 
PpPreparations. As Artaxerxes might be of- great uſe 
to his affairs, Alcibiades formed the reſolution of 
giving him intelligence of what was plotting a- 
gainſt him; and for that purpoſe travelled into 
the province of Pharnabazus.— We ſhall by and; 
by ſee. the conſequences of this unnatural pro- 
"et ot Oyun 40:1 cen 15 5 
Feat In tire mean time the unhappy Athenians, over- 
-ef:Alci- whelmed by the. extremity of their miſeries, began 
biades. to caſt their eyes upon Alcibiades for deliverance, 
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and to concert meaſures for bringing him home. tio 
But the tyrants geting notice of, their intentions, reg 
and dreading the embarraſſment that might be: 
thrown in the way of. their projects by a man of; me 
uch diſtinguiſhed parts and activitx, ſignified to Ane 

_ Lyfander,. that it Was neceſſary for the quiet and, vai 
ſecurity of the government, to put Aleibiades in att 
ſuch a. ſituation that he might not have the power me 
of creating. them any diſturbance. In conſe- cob 
aquence of their remonſtrances, Lyſander requi- rits 
red Pharnabazus to deliver him up dead or alive, vin: 
caſ 


and preſt his demand ſo warmly, as to ſeem to. 


fk 
- 


Book III. 


ter endeavouring in vain to extinguiſh the flames, 


ſphere, It was his ambition that prompted him 85 
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inſiſt upon it as am eſſential condition of the al- 
liance between the Lacedemonians and Perfiansj} 


Pharnabazus was mean ſpirited: enough to gratifp. + 


Lyſander in this reſpect, and gave the neceilary — 
orders for the apprehenſion of - Alcibiades; : The 1 
guards ſent to ſeize him ſtood in ſueh awe of him, En: 
that they had not courage to break into his houſe, 

to which, therefore, they ſet fire. Alcibiades, af- 


ruſhed through them ſword in hand. Ihe bar- 
barians not daring even then to wait his ap- 
proach; retired before him, but at the ſame times 
diſcharged a ſhower of darts againſt him, which 
killed him on the ſpot.— Thus perithed at the age 
of 40 years this extraordinary man, at the very 
ſeaſon that his countrymen ſtood moſt in need of 
his aſſiſtance. In. his character were united the 
extremities. of virtue and vice. He. was by turns 
the dread of his own coufitry, and of the other 
ſtates of Greece, and experienced through the 
whole courſe of his life the moſt extraordinary 
revolutions; and caprices. of fortune. It is diffi- 
eult to determine, whether his parts deſerve the 
name of virtues; for his conduct. diſplays more 

art and addreſs, than honour and integrity; 
more vanity and ambition, than real patriotiſm x 
his conſtant. aim being to live in a diſtinguiſhed. 


to engage his countrymen in the Sicilian expedi-- 
tion, of which the miſerable concluſion is juitly 
regarded as the commencement ef their ruin. 
The Athenian tyrants no longer kept an 
meaſures : Every day was marked with murders- 
and impriſonments ; an univerſal dejection pre- 
vailed; and no citizen appeared hardy enough to 
attempt the deliverance of his oppreſt country- 
men. Socrates alone laboured both by his diſ- 
courſes and example to ſupport, the. drooping ſpi- 
rits of the Athenians, and to prevent their gi- 
ving way intirely to deſpair; behaving on all oc- 
<alions.. with wonderful conſtancy and Ts 


224 
and plainly ſhewing, that he hte J 


he HISTORY of 


the tyranfs, What a misfortune for thoſe wha 


the foremoſt ſtations in life to be inſenſi- 


decupy 
ble to honour, and regardleſs of the opinion en- 
tertained of them by the reſt of mankind, and 
| of the judgment that fall be formed of them bp 
poſterity; for a of reputation naturally 
and readily be 
is the refleaicn of Diodorus Siculus wren che 


conduct of the thirty tyrants. 


Thrafy- 


bulus 
expels 


the oy their misfortunes, and in a manner returning to 
rant. 


magn 
character of their nation. 


The moſt conſiderable citizens of Athens; in 3 
order to avoid the cruelty and opprethon of thoſe 
wicked men, abandoned their native eity, and 


tettled in great numbers in different parts of 


_ Greece. 
cedemonians, whoſe reſentment might have been 


fully gratified by the miſeries already brought up- 


en the Athemans, prohibited,” on his occaſion, .. 


the other Greek cities to give refuge to thoſe un- 


fortunate exiles. This mean, cruel jealouſy of 


the Lacedemonians ſhocks us; and, inſtead of 
diſcovering any trace of the antient Spartan 

animity, throws an indelible ſtain on the 
Such is the power of 
- Conqueſt and ambition, to corrupt the moſt vir- 
'tuous hearts. Two cities only, Megara and The- 


bes, diſregarded this ungenerous and inhumane in- 
Junction, and granted an aſylum to ſueh of the 3 


Athenians as implored their protection. 


We ar preſent contemplate the Athenians al: : 
moſt overwhelned: by their numberleſs ſufferings; 
but we ſhall by and by ſee them rifing above 


a new life. Thraſybulus will immediately at- 
tract all the attention of the reader; being de- 
Rined to reſtore Athens to her former ſplendor, 


and to diſplay in the ſight of all Greece, how 


much is in the power of one magnanimous ſoul. 


In a meeting of many of his fellow citizens, aſ- 


ſembled by Thraſybuius at Thebes, it was una- 


mimouſly reſolved, to. make. one. effort more to 
95 8 | 1 | 5 al lert. : 


___ 5 0 — 6 


gets a diſregard of virtue. Ihe 


It will hardly be believed, that the La- 
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aſſert the liberty of their native country. ”'Lycias 
the celebrated orator,” who had been Paniſhed by 


the tyrants, levies 500 ſoldiers at his own expences; 


with this lender force Thraſybulus boldly march- 
es into Attica, and ſeizes Phile. The tyrants 
haſten to oppoſe him at the head of 3ooo men, 
and offer him battle; but their troops unable to 
ſuſtain the impetuoſity of Thrafybulus's little ar- 
my, are repulſed, and retreat to Athens. Thra- 
ſybulus having received a reinforcement of 0 
men, falls upon the Spartan guard poſted before 
Phile by the | tyrants, and cuts off the greateſt 

part of them. The tyrants alarmed, give or- 


fon to maſſacre all the ſuſpected Athenians who 


were able to bear arms, and make propoſals of 


accommodation to Thrafybulus, who rejects 


them, and having at laſt muſtered up a ſmall ar 
my of about 1000 men, adyances to Pyrens, 


engages the tyrants: who had marched againſt 


him, and. obtains the Victory. In this battle fell 
the wicked Critias. Ihraſybulus calls aloud 
to the vanquiſhed Athenians who were flying, 
that it is againſt the tyrants alone he is fighting, 
not againſt his fellow citizens; and mildly up- 
braids them for oppoſing him who i is. come to re- 
ſtore them to their former liberty and indepen» 


dency. They are ſo much affected by his ha- 


rangue, that entering the city they immediately 


depoſe the tyrants, and confer the adminiſtration 
on ten of the principal citizens. But theſe prove 


no better than their former maſters; and conſi - 
dering themſelves as unſecure while Thraſybulus. 
holds poſſeſſion of Pyreus, they- ſend to Sparta to 
crave freſh aſſiſtance. Lyſander is ſent to their 
relief, who advances towards Pyreus with an ar- 
my of Peloponneſians, and blocks up the hare 
bour, Thraſybulus is ſoon reduced to great ex- 
tremity for want of proviſions ;; but. Pauſanias 
enraged at the long proſperity of fo wicked a 
man as Lyfander, arrives. with afreſh body. of 
Coops, intending UNE to fav our the 9 
an 
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chan to reinforce Lyſander. "as a} 
great number of Athenians. in Pyreus, Paufaniag 
| commands them to. retire home to the city, and 
on their refuſing to comply, attacks them. 4 
ſharp conflict enſues, in which the Athenians are 
worſted, and obliged to return to the city. The 
Athenians, on being again upbraided by Thrafy- 
bulus, once more take courage, and re-eſtabliſh 
ttttzae popular government. The remains of the 
— faction of the tyrants withdraw to Eleufis, and 
attempt to renew the public diſturbance, where 
upon an army is ſent r them. 'The tyrants 
endeavour m vain to recover their authority, | 
Being decoyed to an interview, they are all ſaeri- 
Aiced to the public reſentment; and Athens be- 
gins at laſt to enjoy peace and tranquillity. But 
in this civil war, raiſed and fomented by the 
wicked policy of Lyſander, more Athenian i- 
tizens loſt their lives, than in any ten years of 
te Peloponnefian war. The government of 
Athens is reſtored to its former footing, the ordi 
nary magiſtrates are created; and Thraſybuſus, 
in order ſtill more effectually to eſtabliſh the quiet 
of his country, engages the citizens ſolemnly to 
bind themſeves by oath to bury all paſt injuries 
in oblivion; This was an action of the highelt 
TI - prudence, for as every citizen was intitled by lau 
; _ to proſecute thoſe who had occafioned the flaugh- 
. 7} ter of his relations in the late bloody diffenſions, 
the ſeeds of diſcord and hatred would have ſub Is 
ſiſted without end. This mutual amneſty there- MW. L 
fore, brought about by Thraſybulus, was the ai 


V and readieſt method of eſtabliſtüng the pub» Wc... 

_ lic tranquilthty. das 
- | The authority and power of Lyfander bad f 
„„ ago arrived at their height; and inſolence 2 
and haughtinefs, the uſual concomitants of ſupe- e 


rior power, were by him carried to the moſt ex- 
eeſſive pitch. Whoever incurred His diſpleaſure, 
was manor to his 9 ; "ns to ace 
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pliſh his deſigns, he ſpared neither fraud nor 
cruelty. - 800 of the principal inhabitants of Mi- 
jetus, had been by his order put to death; and the 
Lacedemonians were now. degenerated to ſuch a 
degree, that they bafely permitted one of their 

citizens to commit ſuch a monſtrous act of cruelty 
and injuſtice with impunity: But every thing hass 
an end. Pharnabazus, haraſſed by the conti- 

nual pillage committed in his provinces by Ly- 
fander, ſent deputies to complain of him at Spar- 
ta. This procured a letter to be ſent him by the 
Ephori, commanding his return: Confounded at 
this order, he obeyed, appeared before the ſenate, 
and defended himſelf as well as he could; but 


not enduring to live at Sparta in the undiſtin-—- 


guiſhed ſtation of a private perſon, he foon left 
the city, under the pretence of making a journey _ 


to the temple of Jupiter Ammdn, to diſcharge a a 


vow. As he held in dependence all the cities of 
Greece, by means of the government he had ſet 
up in them, the kings of Sparta thought it expe- 
dient every where to re-eſtablith democracy, and 
to baniſh the creatures of Lyſander. Getting no- 

tice of theſe reſolutions, and _— at the ſame 
time of the endeavours of Thraſybulus to reſtore 


Athens to liberty, he ſuddenly returned to Spar- 


ta, to perſuade the Lacedemomans to maintain 
the ariſtocratical government in Athens; but his 
err were fruſtrated by the wiſdom of Pau- 

As, . . 25 | . - 


Let us turn our eyes for a moment from the a, M. 


affairs of Greece, to the operations of the young 


Cyrus, in proſecution of the enterprize he had Exp di- 


formed of depriving his brother of his crown and tion of 
the 


young 


Cyrus. 


life. A remarkable example of the power 
of ambition over the human heart! This un- 
natural attempt had for a long while employed 
all the excellent talents received by Cyrus from 
nature: He gave a moſt welcome reception to all 
thoſe who came from his brothers court, and put 


- 
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ee every art to detach them from kicks 
tereſts: He even prevailed with the barbarians to 


| * + + his whole deſign. 


ſubmit to a regular warlike diſcipline ; but his 


chief dependence being on the valour of the 
| Greeks, with whom the maritime ſituation of his 
Provinces made him more particularly connected, 
he ſpared no pains to gain their affection; he re. 
- cruited his garriſons with the beſt ſoldiers of the 
Peloponneſe; and levied an army of no fewer 
than 13,000 Greeks. In this he was much af- 
ſiſted by Clearchus, an exiled Spartan, to whom 
he had granted an aſylum at his court. About the 
ſame time ſeveral cities revolted from the govern- 


ment of Tiſſaphernes, and transferred their al. 


; legiance ta Cyrus ; who the better to diſguiſe his. 
intentions, ſent bitter complaints to his brother a. 
©  gainſit that governor. This behaviour had the de. 
fired effect, and perſuaded Artaxerxes, that Cy- WM. 
rus's preparations were ſolely againſt Tilanherne; 
for that monarch was naturally of a mild, hu- 


mane, generous diſpoſition, qualities incompatible 


with a ſuſpicious temper, and apt to lull the man 
that poſſeſſes them into a ſtate of too great ſecu- 
"rity. Beſides all this, Cyrus had creatures deyot- 


ed to his intereſts ſcattered through his brother's 
court, who, by extolling continually the rare qua- 
lifications of Cyrus, and I the neceſſity of a 
powerful empire having at its head a man of di - 


ſtinguiſhed courage and abilities, were artfully | 


ſowing the ſeeds of ſedition and revolt. As Cy- 


rus lay under the greateſt obligations to Clear- 
. chus, and entertained a high opinion of his fideli- 


and underſtanding, he communicated to him 
He poſſeſſed at the ſame time 
ſuch influence with the e that the Lacede- 


monians commanded their fleet immediately to 


join the forces of N and implicitely to obe 


LS. his orders. 


Beſides the 13,000 Greeks, Cyrus had already 
levied among the barbarians an army of 100,000 


| men: Clearchus commanded the Grecian forces, 
7. by hs ERS compoſed 


Nn 


— 2 
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compoſed of FREIE REY Acheans, Bee ns” 
and Theſſalians: And his fleet, conſiſting of 60 
veſſels, was ordered | to fail along the coaſt, and 


The fawous Xenophon, | 


attend the army, 


then a very young. N accompanied . in 5 


this expedition. 

With theſe 1 Oyras quitted Sardis, and 
advanced by haſly marches towards the upper 
provinces of Aſia. Tiſſaphernes, at length ac- 
quainted with the real deſtination of Cyrus's ex- 
pedition, poſed to the court of Artaxerxes, and 

rmed him of the danger wherewith he was 
; nant; In conſequence of- this intelligence, | 


chat monarch quickly aſſembled a numerous ar- 


my. Cyrus, in the mean time, ran a great ha- 
zard of being ſtopped at the paſs of Cihcia, out 
of which, however, he extricated himſelf by a 


| fingular piece of good fortune. The Greek 


troops, upon their arrival at Tarſus, begi 
to ſuſpect that they were to be led againſt the 
Perſian monareh, refuſed to advance any fur- 
ther; and it was with great difficulty that Cle- 
archus ſucceeded in appeaſing them; and pre- 
vailed with them by means of an augmentation of 
their pay to proceed. Here likeways Cyrus ex- 
plained to his other ee the real deſtination of 
his expedition, ; 
Cyrus having entered the province of Babylon, 
called the Greek officers together, and told them, 
that it was not want of other troops that had in- 
duced him to employ them, but a conſciouſneſs. 
of their ſuperior merit, which made a ſmall num- 
ber of them of much greater importance than a 
multitude of barbarians: He exhorted them 
therefore to approve. themſelves worthy of the 
high opinion entertained of their conduct and 


bravery. 


Artaxerxes, in . mean Wade ace at the Battle of 
head of an immenſe army, amounting, as is al- Cunaxa. 


ledged, to 1, 200, ooo men, comman ed by Ti- 
laphernes, Gobrias, and Arbaces, Beſides theſe, 
U | there 
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9 were in 451 army ww hte) I 30 a 
riots, while Cyrus, on the other hand, had no 
more than. 20. The two .armies met at A place 
called Cunaxa. Cyrus drew up his own army, 


and took poſt himſelf in the center; on being en- 


treated by 4 2 As to avoid the dangerous p art 


of the engagement; What doſt thou - adviſe? a 
replied the prince, & while I aim at a throne, 
* wouldit thou defire me to ſhow myſelf UNWOP- 


-— ny of it? * 4 
A thick cloud of duſt that appeared About three 

o clock after noon, announced the approach of the 
army of the king. His foot were diſpoſed in 


ſquare battalions; and in the front of all were 
ranged the chariots, armed with ſcythes. The 


- King himſelf was in the center, ſurrounded by 
6000 choſen horſe. Cyrus diſcovered the utmoſt 
eagerneſs and joy: He had ordered Clearchus | 
with the Greek forces to advance to the center; 
but as ſoon as they perceived the army of the | 


king marching on in good order, they ſtruck their 


javslins againſt their ſhields, and inſtantly. ruſhed 
forward to charge the barbarians, who, unable to 


ſuſtain their attack, gave ground and fled, M hile 


Cyrus beheld with pleaſure the troops of his bro- 


ther flying before his Greeks, the perſon of the 


- King ſtruck his view: Immediately, therefore, 
crying out in a tranſport, < T ſee him;“ he o- 
beys the dictates of his fury, gallops up to him, 
followed by no more than 600 horſe, kills with 


his own hand the commander of the king's 


uard, pierces through thoſe that were poſted be- 
fore him, at laſt reaches his brother, wounds the 


horſe on which he rode with a dart, and throws 
him to the ground. Artaxerxes having mount - 
ed another horſe, Cyrus aims a ſecond blow at 
bim, but is in his turn ſtruck with a javelin diſ- 


charged at him by the king, and at the ſame time 
overwhelmed by a ſhower of darts from the king's 


| Rs, * laid kim Neat on che ſpot. _ 
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proc above his body. Then Meza—- 


his ſide, are 


bates, by the king's orders, cuts off the head and 


right hand of Cyrus. A part of the prince's ar- 


my hearing of his death, betake themſelves to 


_ fight. Tiſſaphernes leads on the reſt of the king's 
army againſt that part of Cyrus's which {till kept 
its ground: The Greeks open their ranks to let 


him paſs, and make a diſcharge upon his men, 
without loſing a ſingle man themſelves. Arta- 
zerxes hearing that the Greeks had defeated his 
left wing, rallies his troops, and advances to at- 
tack them, who were as yet ignorant of Cyrus's 
death. The Greeks, apprehenſive of being. ſur- 


rounded, placed themſelves in ſuch a ſituation as 


to have their rear ſecured by a river, and ap 4 


the king approaching againſt them, boldly marc 


up to charge him; t- the barbarians give 
ground as before, and diſperſe on all ſicbes. 


Thus fell the young Cyrus a victim to his e- 
travagant ambition, and deſire of revenge.  Xe- 


nophon has given us a, finiſhed picture of this. 


prince. By his account, Cyrus ſurpaſſed all thoſe 


of his years in bodily exerciſes : While governor 
of Lydia, he always profeſſed it to be his chief 


ä dere to fulfil his engagements; ; conſtantly re- 


turned the double of every ſervice done to him; 


was ſo far only delighted with ſovereignty, as it 
enabled him to do good; and no other ways ex- 
erted his great power than to accomplith that 


end: He beſtowed rewards with great wiſdom, 
always i in 8 to real merit, never by the 
influence o 


eſteem both of the Greeks and barbarians : But 
it is remarkable, that Xenophon takes notice only 
of the virtues of this prince, and is entirely ſilent 
with reſpect to his faults and vices; his unbound- 


a ran. particularly, which prompted him to 


-U a. dip 


favour : He conferred an obligation: 
with the beſt grace in the world, and divided a- 
mong his friends all the preſents that were made 

him: By this behaviour he gained the love and: 


— 


i 
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- .dip his kinds in his brother” 5 blood; 0 if the | 
event had correſponded with. his 1 intentions, to de- | 


Prive him both of his crown and life. 


Torrent When thi Greets . of the death of ey . 


of the Tus, they were ſtruck with conſternation ; and in- 
 20zboo: ftead of purſuing the enemy, turned all their 
Saks. thoughts to their own ſafety; but Artaxerxes ha- 


ving ſummonedthem to lay down their arms, re- 


ceived for anſwer, That they would ſooner die: 


That they were ready, however, to ſerve him as 


allies, but that they preferred liberty to life. In 
the mean time Arieus, general of the barbarians 


in | Cyrus's army, to whom the Greeks had offer ed 


the crown of Perſia, ſent them word, that he was 


on the point of returning to Ionia; and that if 


8 they had a mind to accompany him, they muſt 


Join him that night. They accepted his invita - 
tion, and were all, except 300, conducted that 


night into his camp by Clearchus. At their firit 
| ſetting out, they made forced marches, but could 
- — Not by all their diligence avoid the purſuit of the 


Eing, who at laſt came up with them The Greeks, 


as ſoon as they perceived him, formed themſelves 

in battle order ; and by their excellent difpoſition 
and intrepid appearance, ſo intimidated the king, 
that he diſpatched heralds to acquaint them, that 
they had orders to conduct them to certain vil- 
lages, where they ſhould be ſupplied with plenty 


of proviſions, The Greeks accepted the offer, and | 


C three days in thoſe villages. 
Tiſſaphernes, in the mean time, comes to wait 


on the Greek commanders, by deſire of the king, | 


and in a long harangue tells them, that, pitying 
' the hardſhips and dangers to which they were a- 
bout td expoſe themſelves, he had obtained per- 
miſſion from the Perſian monarch to conduct them 
himſelf. back to their own country. Clearchus 


anſwered, That the Greeks had been led into. 


Perſia by Cyrus, without being informed of his 
| intentions : That by his death cheir engagements 


with 
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with him were at an end: That they had by no 
means.undertaken this expedition: with any view 


of making war on the Perſian: monarch, or of Bo 


creating him any: diſturbance ; and that all they 
requeſted was a free paſſage to their native coun 
try. Tiſſaphernes having departed to report 


their anſwer to the king, returned the ſecond dax 


after, and told them, that the king did not intend 
to oppoſe their return; that he, 1 
would ſupply them wi 5 proviſions, and as he was 
to ſet out immediately for his on province, would 


accompany them in their journey; and for char 
purpoſe would come back to them in a very ſhort: 7 


while. 

The Greeks, alia waiting for him twenty days. 
were at length joined by him, and ſet out under 
his conduct; bat Arieus and his troops pitching 
their camp after this at ſome diitance from the 
Greeks, produced ſome ſuſpicions in the latter, 
who nevertheleſs continued their march. After 
paſſing the Tygris by a bridge of twenty-ſeven - 
boats, they traverſed the deſarts of Media, ;-leave - 
ing the Tigris on their left; but in the mean 
ume the ſuſpicions of the Greeks were daily en- 
creaſing... Clearchus therefore : deſired a confe- 


rence with Tiſſaphernes, in order to come to an 


erplanation, and on that occaſion reminded him 
of the ſolemnity of. tha engagements he had come 
under to the Greeks... The latrap, however, b7 
the ſtrongeſt proteſſions of. ſincerity, and the 
warmeſt appearances of friendſhip, effaced all his 
ſuſpicions: But theſe profeſſions were intended to 

- diſguiſe the moſt : villainous perſidy. As Clear- 
chas no longer entertained, any doubt of- the ſa- 
trap s. integrity and honour, he was prevailed up- 
on, together with the reſt of the chief oſſicers of : 
the Gteeks, being four generals and twenty cap- 
tains, to pay him. a viſit. As ſoon as the four 
generals, namely, Menon, Proxenes, Agias, and 
Socrates, had entered the tent of Tiſſaphernes, 
wich e at their head, they were inſtant- 
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3 red; and at che ſame time the twenty 2 


tains, who had remained without, were attacked 


and cut to pieces by 200 Perſian ſoldiers, private. 
ly: poited there for that ſpecial purpoſe, The 
five commanders were carried before the king, and 
by his orders beheaded. A dreadful example of 


the wickedneſs of the human heart! Xenophon 


has given us the characters of thoſe unfortunate. 


_ commanders, whence. it appears, that Clearchus. 


and Proxenes, though they ated on different 
principles, were both endued with the moſt er. 
cellent qualities. 

We may eaſify imagine che murpriſe of the 
Greeks at ho long abſence of their commanders; 
and the conſternation occaſioned among them by 


the news of their fate: They no longer entertain- | 


ed any doubt of its being reſolved to deſtroy them 


by inſenſible degrees, and in ſmall parties. They 


found themſelves at the diſtance of 500 or 600; 
leagues from Greece; hemmed in by a royal ar- 
my; ſurrounded by mountains and defarts.; and 
with no guide to lead them through the multi. 


tuge of enemies that lay in their way. In this 


35 dejection, Xenophon, who had hitherto: 
erved only in the ſtation of a cadet, diſplayed. 
an extraordinary firmneſs of ſoul, Aſſembling 
the remaining officers, he ſheweq them that their 
-courage was now their only reſource ; he adviſed 
them to appoint new officers to ſupply che places of: 
thoſe they had loſt ; to burn their tents and bag- 
gage; to begin their retreat immediately ; and 
do march in the form of a hollow ſquare, that fo. 
they might be always prepared to oppoſe the e- 


nemy from whatever quarter they were attacked: 


A ſurpriſing inſtance of” what one man of genius 
and reſolution is capable of performing! The. 
_ Greeks, when on the point of diſperſing, and 
falling into the hands of their enemies, are ſaved 
by the wiſdom and activity of: Xenophon ; for, 
. perceiving that the expedient propoſed by him 
Was the mot. — and Tate OY could _—_— 
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they. imme Matety embraced it nnd; nd new . | 
| commanders. Next morning, by the dawn, the 
troops being aſſembled, Xenophon, in order to a- 
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rene but paſſed it at laſt with much diſficult y. 


waken their courage, made them an harangue, 
wherein he entreated them to recall to remem- 
brance the famous days of Marathon, Thermo- 
pylæ, and i'latea, when their anceſtors, with ar- 


mies greatly more inferior4o their enemies than they 


vere to thoſe by whom they were at preſent oppoſ- 


ed, had nevertheleſs remained victorious; andtoreft 


perſuaded, that the gods, the avengers of perfidy,. 


would ſupport their defence. The words of Xe- 
nophon were applauded by the whole army, who 
unanimouſly approved of his advice, and inſtant- 


Iy put it in execution. 
After continuing their j journey for foros days, 


_ conſtantly directing their march towards the heads. 
of the great rivers till they found them fordable; 


they were at laſt overtaken and haraſſed by the 


army of Tiſſaphernes, who had purſued them 


with all his forces: But the Greeks changii 
their order of march, repulſed his attacks Lick 

little loſs on their own ſide; and it ſhould 
Denz that Tiſſaphernes very ſoon grew weary of 


purſuing them ; for after this time there is no fur-- 
ther mention Wee him in the relation of Xeno-- 


phon. On their arrival at the river Tigris, finding 


it impaſſible, on account of its depth, they were 
obliged to traverſe the mountains of the Cardu- 

ex, and forced to diſpute their paſſage for a good 
while with the inhabitants of thoſe hills, who had 
poſted themſelves on the higher grounds. It coſt 
them ſeven days to make good their paſſage, which 
they at laſt effected with much labour and fa- 

tigue, aſter being obliged to abandon their beaſts 


of burden, and the priſoners they had taken in 


their march; and ſuffering a great deal from re- 
peated attacks of the inhabitants of the country. 
After croſſing thoſe mountains, they were ſtopped 


by a very large river that ran along the foot of 
Then. 
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Then entering the weſtern quarter of Armenia, W | 
they forded the Tigris at its ſource. Teribazus, e 
the king of Perſia's governor in that province, v 
permitted the Greeks to take what proviſions they 4 
thought proper, but at the ſame time laid an am. t 
buſh for them in a narrow defile between ſome MW x 
mountains through which their road lay, The t 
Greeks getting notice of his deſign, prevented MW © 
him, by taking poſſeſſion of the pats before him, i 
and beat off the ſoldiers ſent againſt them. Aſter t. 
this, having croſſed the Euphrates, they were ob- d 
liged to march through ſnow from five to fix foot ſ 
deep: This part of their journey was attended e. 
with great hardſhips, and many of the ſoldiers pe- p 

riſhed by the ſeverity of the cold, and the great 
fatigue. After paſſing the ſnow, they came to t 
_ certain villages, conſiſting of huts dug under WM -{ 
ground, where they reſted ſeveral days. Recom- W 
mamencing their journey, they ſoon: arrived at the W ti 
X. river Araxes, or Phaſes, which being very large, ob- th 
in 
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liged them to march about through the moun- 
-- tains, where they were oppoſed by the Phaſians 
and Chalybes, whom they forced at laſt to retire, 
After paſſing through the country of the  Chaly-- 
bes, they came to a very high mountain, whence 
getting a fight of: the ſea, they were ſeized with 
an exceſs of joy: They had ſtill, however, the 
3 _____ mountains of-iolchis to- traverſe, and to defend 
. tthemſelves againſt the barbarous inhabitants; but 
by the ſkilful diſpofition of the army by Xeno - 
phon, they oppeſed thoſe barbarians, and diſperſ- 
ed them, Then falling down into: the plain, W co 
they arrived at certain villages, where, they found WW av 
great plenty of-proviſions, and reſted ſome. days: eff 
In a few days more they reached Trebizond, a W thi 
__ Greek colony, where they halted a month: Here fel 


they celebrated divers ſorts of games with much fol 
joey, and paid the vows hey had made the gods W of 
in caſe of their ſafereturn, ſter deliberating whe- pr. 


| ther they ſhould proceed from this place to Greece lor 
Sy ſea; they came to a reſolution to tranſport 8 4 the 
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their old and ſickly men in that way, becauſe: they | 
could not find ſhipping ſufficient to carry-the 

-whole army, and'the reſt continued their rout o- 
ver land. On arriving at Ceraſus they reviewed 
their forces, and found them to amount to 8600 
men, out of 10,000 that had undertaken the re- 
treat; but of their horſe 40 only remained. 
Coming to Cotyora, they were informed by the 
inhabitants, that if they proceeded further by land, 

they ſhould meet with ſeveral rivers and defiles very 
difficult to paſs ; they therefore. accepted of the 
ſhips offered them by the Cotyoreans, which land- 


ed hal next day at ny ble a Mileſian colony in in 
Pa phlagonia. 


The ſoldiers ſeeing chamber now ſo near 


their native. country, grew defirous of obtaining 
- ſome plunder before their arrival; with a view to 
which, they informed Xenophon of their inten- 


tions of ereating a commander in chief, for hi- 
therto all their meaſures had been determined by 


the plurarity of votes in a general council, and 


intimated at the ſame time their intention ali con- 
ferring that honour on him. On this occaſion 


Xenophon repreſented to them, that if they were 


reſolved to create a commander in chief, it was 
highly proper that a Lacedemonian ſhould fill that 


tation, ſeeing his countrymen at preſent occupied | 


the foremoſt rank in Greece. But pereeiving them 
to be by no means ſatisfied with this reaſon, but, 
en the contrary, obſtinate in their choice of him, 
he was forced at laſt to tell them, that he had 5 


conſulted the gods on the ſubject, and found them 
averſe to his undertaking the command. This 


effectually freed him from further ſolicitation for 


| the preſent, and the choice of the Greeks next - 


fell upon Chryſophorus, a Lacedemonian. The 


ſoldiers beginning to give a looſe to their deſire 
of plunder, their new general interpoſed, and 


prohibited them from plundering the Greek co- 
lonies. This produced mutinies and diſcord in 


wo army, and laid them under the neceſſity af 


dividing 


„ ꝛW; ö =: , 
|  dividing.into three bodies, the firſt of which, c- 
fiſting of the Peloponneſians,. to the number of k 
| 4500 men, was commanded by Licon and Call. MW © 
machus; the ſecond, conſiſting of 2100 men, by an 
 Chryſophorus ; and the third, of the ſame nun. i + 
der, by Xenophon, | Having procured ſhipping 785 
from the inhabitants of Heraclea, they embarked 0 
at different times, and landed at Chryſopolis: WM ch 
Ibis being a very rich town, the ſoldiers reſolved | 
io pillage it; but upon Xenophon's repreſenting WM * 
to them, that by ſo doing they ſhould-draw upon 
. themſelves the reſentment of the Lacedemonians, 
= many of whom were ſettled there, they relin- 
= _ .quiſhed that deſign. From Chryſopolis there. 
3 | fore they marched under the conduct of Xeno- 


phon to Salmydeſſa in Thrace, upon a preſſing in- 

vitation from Seuthes the ſovereign of that country, 

who intreated they would aſſiſt him to recover his 
dominions; and the more effectually to prevail 
with them to comply with his deſire, promiſed 
8 them a great reward; but after performing the 
- + FJervice for which he wanted them, he broke his 
5 word, and refuſed to give them any thing; and 
though Xenophon complained grievouſly of his 


=. injuſtice, he obtained no redreſs. This Seuthes 
up) Was an avaricious prince, entirely influenced by a . 
miniſter void of all faith and honeſty, whoſe only qu 
: aim was to encreaſe his own private fortune. 15 
+ In the mean time, ambaſſadors from Sparta _ 
—- waited on Xenophon, to inform him, that at the er 
55 earneſt intreaty of the towns of Ionia, which had ha 


embraced the cauſe of young Cyrus, and, on 3 
that account, dreaded the reſentment of Tiſſa · W ch 
phernes, they had declared war againſt Tiflapher- of 
nes and Pharnabazus, and had already diſpatch- th 
ed an army into Ionia, under the command of ha 
Thymbron, to prote& that country from being to 
ravaged by the enemy. The Greeks, under the ED 
command of Xenophon, hearing that the troops gg 
in that expedition received a very large pay, en- 
aged themſelves in the ſame ſervice, . = 
. 8 | | cConſent 5 


conſent of their aki; hs continue chem 5 5 


| himſelf to Lampſacus by ſea, their number, then. 


amounting altogether to no more than 6000 men. 
From Lampſacus he proceeded to Pergamus, and 
from thence to Parthenia, which is accounted the 
period of this celebrated retreat; for Thymbron 
having there joined them with his troops, led 
them alrogether from that Place SIRE Til — 
hernes, = 
Thus ended the famous expatitiog of - che ten 
thouſand, who, in ſpite of the numberleſs diffi- 
culties they had to encounter, at almoſt « eyery ſtep, 
performed in the ſpace of little more than four 
months, counting from the period of the battle 
of Cuna::a to their arrival at Pergamus, a march 


of about 1900 miles. This retreat, the moſt 


extraordinary recorded in any hiſtory, is extreme- 


| Iy admired by the maſters in the art of war, both 


for the boldneſs of the undertaking, the ſkilful 


execution, and the ſucceſsful event; for in ſpite _ 


of the difficulties of every kind that ſeemed to 
oppoſe. their return, they were ſo lucky as to denen 
their native country victorious. 


— 85 


'To return to Greece. 


queſts beyond the bounds of Greece: But be- 4 

fore entering upon that ſubject, the order of time te 
requires us to mention the death of Socrates, an 
event famous in hiſtory on ſeveral accounts. It 
happened two years after the expulſion of the ty- 
rants, upon an accuſation of not acknowledging 
the gods received and worſhipped by the ſtate; 


of introducing a new religion; and of corrupting 


the minds of the youth. It were very improper 
haltily to flur over the fate of this celebrated phi- 
loſopher, and not to take partigular notice of his 
very ſingular character, and the e circum- 
ſtances of his life. fr | 

Socrates was both at aching] in the year of the 


world 3 533. His father Was a 3 a a 
ne 


The Lacbde nos ESE: 
were now meditating the extenſion of their con- _ _ 
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neſs to which Socrates at firſt applied with ſac. | 
ceſs; but the philoſopher Criton having diſcovered | 
| his fine genius, called him off from that employ; 
ment, and engaged him in the ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy, a name then confined to the particular | 
branch of it that treated of the heavenly bodies. 
But Socrates being ſoon diſguſted with this ſtudy, 
as well on account of the difficulties attending it, 
and the uncertainty of its concluſions, as of its 
ſmall utility in human life, applied himſelf to an- 
cther ſort of philoſophy, namely, the know- 
ledge of man. For this purpoſe, he carefully 
ſtudied the paſſions; was the firſt that ſettled the 
notions of good and evil; and, in a word, is re- 
garded as the father of moral philofophy. That 
icience was by him ſtript of the myitery and au- 
ſterity in which it had been till then involved; 
and he inculcated its precepts with ſimplicity and 
- modeſty, His exterior accompliſhments were ve. 
ry unfavourable to him, and promiſed nothing 
leſs than genius, or ſuperior ſenſibility.— His me- 


2 


r ß 


thod of arguing was very particular: He began 5 
with interrogating his adverſary like one that de- 8 

Fj | fired to be inſtructed; from his anſwers, de- 
> duced concluſions, the abſurdity of, which his ad- 1 

verſary was obliged to acknowledge; and, in that | 

manner, drew him on from. one abſurdity to 0 

another, till he brought him to acquieſce in the 5 

truth of the propoſition he wanted to eſtabliſh, 

| His ſchool gave birth to ſeveral ſects, of which {} 

the moſt} celebrated was that of the Accademi- 3 

cians: Xenophon, Ariſtippus, and Plato, were 

the moſt famous of his ſcholars, particularly, the 8 

The buſineſs of philoſophy by no means inter- " 

fered with his civil duties; for he gave proofs on _ 

various occaſions pf his patriotiſm and courage, hi 
and ſerved in ſeveral campaigas during the Pe- 

'  Joponneſian war, with remarkable bravery. The 8 

hi 


_ virtues that principally diſtingniſhed his avon : 
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8 character, were temperance, integrity, and a con- 
d tempt of riches, On ſeeing any extraordinary 
1 BW diſplay of the means of luxury and magnificence, 
be he-uſed to felicitate himſelf that he had no occa- 
Fon fort ſo many things, and would exclaim, Of 
„bow many things ſtand I in need! He inhe- 
„ rited from his father but a very ſmall ſum of mo- 
+ MW ney, which he ſoon loſt, by lending it to one of 
s MW his friends, who was unable to repay it. But his 
8 poverty was accounted by him rather an honour 
iT than a diſgrace ; and he obſtinately refuſed to ac- 
F. cept of the preſents of money frequently offered him 
© W by his friends.—Archelans, king 'of*Macedonia, 
in order to induce him to go and live with him, 
WW made him very ty ry offers, which, howe- 
* ver, Socrates rejected without hefitation. His 
W victue was attended with no tincture of auſterity; 
on the contrary, he was of an extraordinary 
Ne chearful frank diſpoſition, and, in his converſa- 


"ae ns 


conſtitute the principal charm of ſociety. 25 
un KXcnophon and Plato, both his ſcholars, are 


: thoſe that furniſh us with moſt of the particulars _ 
. relating to his perſon and diſpoſition. His di- 

; ſtinguiſhing characteriſtic was a perfect tranquilli- 

b y of mind, which enabled him to ſupport, with 


patience, the moſt troubleſome accidents of life: 
e He uſed to beg of thoſe with whom he 'uſually 
. converſed, to put him on his guard the moment 

they perceived in him the firſt emotions of anger; 


. and, when they did ſo, he behaved with the 
# greateſt calmneſs and docility. His wife Xan- 
5 tippe, a woman of the moſt whimfical and pro- 

: voking temper, afforded him ſufficient opportu- 

N nity of exerciſing his patience, by the revilings 

i = abuſe with which ſhe was conſtantly loading 
„„ „ en 

: Fe pretended to be accompanied by a genius 

5 or familiar ſpirit, that counſelled and directed 


: him in all his matters, and prevented him from 


5 WM tion, diſplayed all that ſweetneſs and affability that 
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: undertaking any affair that might turn to hisdifud. 3 
vantage; but this genius Mas certainly nothing elſe 
SE: than the accurate diſcernment, and prudent fore. 
. ſight beſtowed on him by nature, which enabled 
= hun to judge of the conſequences of actions; and 
5 to which he gave that name, with a view, no 
' _ _ doubt, to make his friends hearken to his advice 
more readily and implicitely. It was his intimate 
knowledge of che human heart and paſſions, chat 
gave him this ſeeming ſpirit of prophecy; and 
. | as he delivered his pretended oracles with a my- 
ſterious air, and all the palitiveneſs and entf 
ſiaſm of a man inſpired, it was generally be- 
= lieved, that his knowledge of futurity was cer- 
ct .qinly ſuggeſted to him by a familiar ſpirit.— 
; By the ſame means, it were no very difficult matter 
for every wiſe and prudent man to play the pro- 
phet.— After all, Socrates was, perhaps, well e⸗ 
nough pleaſed with the opinion entertained. of 
His — inſpired, as his advice would thereby 
have the greater authority with his fellow citi- 
zens,—Several other great men of antiquity, 
have, from the ſame. motive, affected the ſame 
character. 
In the mean due, hs 8 * Socrates ſpread 
a very far; and he was,. by. the Delphic oracle, 
declared the wiſeſt of men: But it is proper to re- 
mark, that this reſponſe was obtained by his ſcho - 
lar Cteſiphon, on his aſking the prieſteſs, whether 
ſhe knew any mortal more wiſe than his maſter,— 
Socrates poſſeſt, in a ſupreme degree, the talent 
of eloquence. and reaſoning. His principal em- 
ployment was the inſtruction of the youth, an 
object to which he dedicated all his care and at- 
tention; he kept, however, no fix d public ſchool, 
but took every opportunity, without regarding 
+ times or places, of conveying to them his pre- 
5 cCeepts, and that in the moſt enticing and , agree- 
7 able manner. His leſſons were ſo univerſally re- 
: ed, that the moment the rs, whether 1 2 | 
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ſurrounded with a chrong of the moſt illuſtrious 
ſcholars and hearers. The young Athenians 
quitted even their pleafures ro liſten to the dif- 
courſes. of Socrates; of which, what we have 


mentioned above of Aleibiades, is a ſignal proof. 
His leſſons, too, were of the moſt important uſe 


to his countrymen, ſuch of them, particularly, 


as aſpired at public employments. He labpared 
-chiefly to incutcate temperance, continency, and 


the other virtues of private life, to inſpire them 
_ with the principles of integrity and juſtice, with 
'Jove for their country, and a high idea of the 


Euthydemus upon providence, tranſmitted to us 
by Xenophon, ts, on ſeveral accounts, a piece of 
ineſtimable value; and clearly ſhows, that Socra- 

tes acknowledged the univerſe to be the work of 


one ſole being, whoſe. attributes were infinitely 


ſuperior to choſe commonly applied te the hea- 


then deities, From his other diſcourſes, too, it 
is ſufficiently apparent, that he ſecretly enter- 


_ tamed a thorough contempt for all the Pagan di- 


vinities, which he look'd upon as the production 
of the poets; and that he had arrived at the 


knowledge of one true God. 


” 


= 


It was another object of Socrates' attention, to 
put the youth on their guard againſt a ſet of pre- 
ſumptuous men, known by the appellation of ſo- 
phiſts, who aſſumed the name of philoſophers, 


and, in the eye of the world, gave themſelves 


-airs of great importance, by appearing always. 
attended with a great number of ſcholars,” to 


whom they fold their inſtruction at a very dear 
rate, They pretended to be adepts in every ſci- 


ence, and boaſted of being able to argue immediate- 
Iy, and without hefitation, on any ſubject. S6-- 
erares, in order to diſcredit thoſe boaſters in the 
opinion of his countrymen, made uſe of ſeveral 


artful methods entirely peculiar to himſelf, and 
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particularly irony, in the employment of 35 
was very ſkilful. He induced them, by an 


appearance of extraordinary candour, to anſwer 
his queſtions, which ſeemed to be very ſimple and 
trivial; and then, by his admirable il n in dale. 
tics, he very ſoon confounded their reaſoning; 

Je likeways induſtriouſſy expoſed. the. yices of 


thoſe quacks in ſcience; and, by that means, ſo 


&aſperated them, chat they united their endea- 
- yours to deſtroy him, and Were. very active in pro- 
curing his condemnation. 

Long before his death, the had prevailed 


with. * lophanes the comic poet, to revile him 


on the ſiage, in his play, of * The Clouds,” 


wherein he made him talk. impiouſly and imper- 1 


tinently of the gods. This. was done, with a 
view, no doubt, to render him ridiculous and 
contemptible in the eyes of the people, who 


FTreould. thereby he more readily inclined to Become 
ſubſervient to the malice of his enemies; for thoſe. 


firſt attempts, were certainly intended to ſound 
the diſpoſition of the people with regard to him: 
But the war againſt Sicily, and the ſubſequent 


misfortunes. that came upon the Athenians, ſuf- | 


2 pended the execution of their grand deſign, 
The city, however, had no ſooner recovered its 


tranquillity, than Melitus exhibited a formal ac- 
cuſation againſt Socrates, conſiſting of the fol- 


lowing heads: 190, That Socrates rejected the 
eſtabliſhed divinities of his country, and laboured 
to introduce new deities in their place. 2do, That 
he corrupted the youth, teaching them to deſpiſe 


the ſettled laws and Al. 6.6 of the commonwealth; 
to be diſobedient to their parents; and to. cen- 
ſure the government. Such were the princi- 
pal branches of the, accyſation brought by Meli- 
tus againſt Socrates; confeſſedly ſufficient, if pro- 
ved, to infer a capital puniſhment. But it was 


| ealy. for Socrates. to refute them; for he had. 


now employed himſelf, for the ſpace of 40 years, 
1g. inſtructing the Journ. » in the 8 of all his 
8 coun- 
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countrymen; FRAY Wich time, no perſon bak 
ever obſerved any thing in his leſſons, that could 


give a handle to fuch an accuſation. His friends, 
however, exerted themſelves in his favour. . 


The orator Lyfins beſtowed: great labour and 
{kill in compoſmng a pleading for him; but 
Socrates: thinking it unſuitable to his character. 
declined to make uſe of it; nor would his mag- 
nanimity permit him to deſcend to act the part of 


a ſupplant, or to employ the means commonly 


practiſed in thoſe days, to incline the judges to 
pity; ſuch as parties appearing before them with 


| their wives and children, 


He appeared before his judg es with the modeſt 


confidence inſpired by innocence, and behaved in- 


a manner that would have Your” Honour: to any 


ehriſtian martyr, 


Plato has preſerved to us, ces the title of 


«, The. Apology © Socrates „tte chief argu- 


ments inſiſted on by him, in anſwer to the accu- 
fation of Melitus, of which we ſhall endeavour: 


* here. to deliver the ſubſtance: 19:0, He affirmed. 


BY he * been often ſeen. offering facrifices to 


| — — both privately in his own family, and 
publickly 


in the temples.—24v, That in liſtening: 
to the. fuggeſtions of a particular ſpirit, or divi- 
nity, be introduced no novelty into religion; 


 fince all other men who confult the flight of birds,. | 


and the appearance of the entrails of beaſts, 
thereby ſhow their belief in divination, and a firm 
perſuaſion, that the gods do, in that way, diſ- 
cover their will and pleaſure.—3 ie, That fo far 


from employing himſelf about impious reſearches 


into natural cauſes, the ſole object of his 
and inſtructions, had been to fix the proper 5 
dard of manners, and the conduct of human life 


4, That fo far from teaching dangerous doctrines 
to the youth; he called upon ſuch: of his ſcholars 
as happened to be preſent, to bear teſtimony, 
chat he had endeavoured, on the 2 TH» 
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= == perſuade: them, has it was of infinitely more im p 
S pPeortance, to apply their care and attention about 1 
TS their minds, and what paſt within their brealts, 3 


than about their bodies, or any temporal acquire- 
ments; that wealth did not beſtow virtue; but 
that virtue was the ſureſt road to wealth, as well 
as to every other valuable enjoyment in life.— 
570, That if, his having ſeldom aſſiſted at the 
public aſſemblies of the people, when delibera- 
ting on the affairs of the republic, were imputed | 
to him as a fault; he. referred. to his behaviour in 
4 different campaigns in which he had ſerved, 
as ſufficient demonſtration of his zeal for the wt | 
fare of his country; having bravely. and faiths 
* ; fully maintained the. poſts committed to him at 
- Potidea, Amphipolis, and Delium; and he put 
them in mind, that in the ſenate, he had oppo- 
ſed to his uttoſt, the ſentence pronounced againſt 
the ten commanders, after the engagement of Ar- 
genuſæ: He: acknowledged, that the familiar 
ſpirit which: had. conſtantly» attended him from 
-his infancy, had always reſtrained him from med- 
dling with the buſineſs of the republic; and he 
expreſt his belief, that if he had deſpiſed its ſug: 
geſtions on that head, he ſhould long ago have 
Toft his life; ſince it is certain, that whoever is 
imprudent enough to oppaſe the will of a whole 
people, when bent on committing injuſtice, ne -· 
ver does ſo with impunity.— Laſily. That his ne: 
glecting the means commonly practiſed, to mot 
the compaſſion af the judges, was by no means 
an effect of preſumption, but proceeded. from a. 
£ perſuaſion of its being improper to attempt pro- 
.curing+an acquittal by ſuck means, becauſe it is 
the duty. of judges to do juſtice by obeying the 
Z law, not to violate the law from motives of far 
E vour or compaſſion: That not to account death 
* an evil, was. an effect of virtue; and, at his age, 
8 highly i improper to belie the leſſons he had 
ds often given on the contempt of death : That 


| de. entertained a more thorough OO of the 
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2 eiltence of - a deity, than his accuſers; . 
it that he referred his cauſe to che gods, and his 1 
5 judges. 
4 Soap pronounced this e with „ 55 
t neſs and intrepidity worthy of his greatneſs 0 ZM 
l ſoul; and appeared rather to dictate to his judges, „ 
than to plead before them. But his undaunted 1 
e behaviour irritated the judges againſt him; who 
* would have been better pleaſed to ſee him da ho- 
mage to their power by a timorous ahd ſubmiſlive 
Y behaviour. By a plurality of voices, therefore, 
, they, declared him guilty; but did not, by their 
: firſt ee determine the puniſhment.. in ſuch 
8 a cale, the criminal had. a privilege of chuſing 
ay one of the various puniſhments enacted. for 
= his offence, and was mtitled to require an allevi- 
ö ation even of that. But Socrates thought it un; N 
worthy of himſelf to make uſe of this indul 
̃ gence, though he had it in his power to inſiſt on 
3 being puniſhed, either by impriſonment or a fine; 
4 but doing ſo might, he ſaid, be interpreted to be | 
| an acknowledgment of guilt ; and that if he were 
79 to chuſe the puniſhment he thought he merited, 
= he ſhould infilt on being maintained, for the re- 
4 maining part of his life, in the Prytaneum, at the _ 
4 public expenee,. ſince he dad conſtantly employed . 
himſelf in the ſervice of his country, by inſpiring - 
his fellow citizens with the love of: virtue. — The 
| judges, provoked at his indifference, condemned 
him to drink the juice of the hemlock, that is, 
to death. This ſentence did not at all ſhake the 
reſolution of. Socrates, firmly perſuaded chat guilt 
is the only evil of which a. wife man has reaſon 
to be afraid; and chuſing rather, ſays Quintilian, 
quietly to. reſign the few years of life he had yet 2 
a probability of enjoying, than by a mean ſub . 
miſſion, or puſillanimous conduct to throw a bler 
miſh on the glory of his paſt life. I am go- 
* mg,” ſaid he to the judges, by your ſen- - > 
236 * Lace to ſuffer ORE” a. e denounced; . | = 
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4. againſt me by nature, at the unt of 

Hering into cke world; but my accuſers 5 
the ſentence of truth, condemned to che 

7 01 Ws ; and remorſes of a guilty conſcience.” 


Sr ſpent the thirty days that interveen- 


. —— 
on with his friends; and in ſpite of the painful 


expectation of the fatal moment, uniformly be- 
Kal with the fame calmneſs and indifference 
The evening before his death, he gave a ſtronger 
inſtance ſtill of his magnanimity; for upon berg 


\. Informed by Crito, Thi moſt intimate of 25 1 


friends, that he had an opportunity of eſcaping 


trom priſon, with the connivance of che julor, 
who had been gained over, he abſolutely refuſed 


to avail himſelf of chat expedient, telling him, 


that he eſteemed himſelf happy to be deprived of a 
life that was beginning to be a burthen to him“. 
Plato relates, at great length, the various mo- 
tives urged by Crito, to perſuade him to make 
uſe of he means of preferving his life, which 


the lahours of his friends had procured for him, 
He ſet before his eyes the injuſtice of the ſen- 


| tence; that it was his duty to preſerve his coufi- 
trymen from the guilt of puttin 5 05 death an in- 
- nocent man; that his caildren ſtood in need of 
| His protection, e. Sc. —Socrates, in anſwer, 
proved to him, that a man conderrmed to die, 


though unjuſtly, is guilty of a crime, if he with- 


draw hmſeF from the puniſhment inflicted on; 
him by the laws and judges of his. country,— . 


dostrine, however, that. will find few partizans; 


For, in ſuch a ſituation, the love of life generally | 


outweighs every other gonſideration.— He Sch 


demonttrated to him, chat every unlawful ad, 


be its motive or conſequences ever ſo laudable, is: 
Timinal f in hirn chat commits ity. even though w 
| el 
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refed 1 thoſe who have injured] wi ar, in 
other words, that it is a crime to return evil _ 
evil; but, with reſpect to his own. particular caſe, 


he demanded what anſwer he could make to the 
laws of his country, for flying from the puniſh- 
ment now . impoſed on him by them; ; Againſt 
which, even the plea of returnin evil. for evil 


would not apply. This is heroiſm in all its pu- 
rity; or, to ſpeak more. juſtly, it is the perfecti- 
on of chriſtianity, . Crito, , unable to refute the 


arguments. of Socrates, Was NG to l to 
his inflexibility,, _ - 

The day he was to bile arriving at laſt, was 
ſpent by him, as uſual, in converſation with his 
friends; and the immortality of the foul was that 
day the ſubje& upon which they diſcourſed. The 
ſubſtance of their reaſoning, on this point, is 
eontained in the dialogue © Plato, intitled Phe- 
do, Socrates there lays down all the arguments, 
that, in his opinion, eſtabliſh the immortality af 


the ſoul, and refutes thoſe inſiſted on, to main- 


tain the contrary doctrine. He ſhows, that the 


defire of death entertained by a wiſe man, muſt 


ariſe from his wiſhing-.to enjoy the happineſs a- 


waiting him in another life; but he argues, that 
as man is entirely dependent on the will of that 


ſupreme being who has created him, and placed 
him in the ſtation he here occupies, he muſt not 
therefore quit it without the permiſſion and com- 
mand of that ſupreme being —He concludes his 
reaſoning on the immortality of the ſoul, with 
this argument, that ſuppoſing the reaſons urged 
in ſupport of each ſide of this queſtion, to ap- 
pear of equal weight, a wiſe man will embrace 
that concluſion, which ſeems to be attended "a 


leaſt hazard, and moſt advantage. 


Socrates. next proceeds to deduce ſeveral con- 


ſequences, on the ſuppoſition of the certainty af 


the immortality, of the ſoul. —He thinks there 
muit be a final judgment of the virtuous and 
SGH that e muſt be e 


3 


_— 21. MIS ToRKT of 


5 tbe che latter = 5 eternal refidence, full of 4 
Pinefs, for the former ;—and a ftate of 


deen guilty of more trivial greffions, ſhall, © 
f for a time proportioned to their itnquities, fulfer | 

k Cn NI and afterwards. enter into 

appine | 
"Gheers has deſcribed, with great etepance, the 
22 ſentiments, and magnanimous behaviour of 
7% Sars at his death. While he held the fatal 
oP rup in his hand, he declared that he conlidered 
- death, not as a puniſhment inflicted on him, but 
2s ſa mean furniſhed him of arriving ſo much ſoon- | 
er at heaven. He faid, that on the departure of | 
our ſouls from our bodies, there are two Paſſages | 
for conducting them to the places of their eter- 
| nal deſtination, one leading to never- ending pu- 
” niſhment, which receives thoſe ſouls, that during 
their refidence on earth, have contaminated them. 
ſelves with many crimes ; the other leading Th 
to the happy a es of the gods, which receives Ml 
the ſouls of thoſe who have lived virtuoufly and | ; 
inoffenfively i in this world. =_ 
When Socrates had finiſhed his diſcourſe, be 5 
bathed himſelf; after which, his children being f 
brought to him, he ſpoke to them a little while, 1 
and then deſired them to be taken away. The 1 
hour appointed for drinking the hemlock being e 
come, they brought him the cup, which he re- he 
ceived without the ſmalleſt emotion, and then ad- w 
6 the It is highly reaſona - 
dle, ſaid he, to . 0 12 gods on ry 
- this oceaſion, and to beſeech them to render my | 
departure from earth, and my laſt journey, hap- be 
py: Then he drank off the poiſon with amazing hi 
- _ tranquillity, _ Obſerving bis friends, in this fatal 

| moment, weeping and diffolved in tears, he re- hi 
proved them with great mildneſs, aſking them, 15 
whether they had forgot their virtue; 4 for, ad · * 
*c-ded he, T. have always heard, that it is our 15 

8. TE wy to W bs breath, giving _ | 
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« to the Fa nk li; e . 
bout for à little while, the on oY beginning to 
work, he lay down on bis couch, and a few mo- _ 


ments after, breathed his left lene: declares, - | 


that he could never read the account of the ee 
of Socrates without thedding enn, 
Soon after his death, hot Athenians were con- 


vinced of his innocence, and conſidered all the 


misfortunes that afterwards,. came, upon the re- 
public, as A puniſhment for the injuſtice of his 
ſentence. When the academy, and. the other 

laces of the city where he had uſually tau ght. 
Erfentgd chemſelves to the view of his country- 
men, they could not refrain from reflecting on 
the reward beſtowed. by them, on one who had 
done them ſuch important ſervices.— They can- 
celled the decree that had condemned him; put 
Melitus to death; baniſhed his other accuſers; 
and erected to his memory a ſtatue of braſs, which 
was executed by the famous Lyſippus. 


 Evagoras, king of Salamis, the capital of Cy- 8 


| prus, deſerves a place in the hiſtory of Greece.— = 1 | 


He was deſcended of the antient kings of that ni 
iſland; but a tyrant had uſurped their throne, 
and made it dependent on the Perſian power. 
Eragoras was born under the reign of that tyrant. 
He had received from nature a very graceful per- 
ſon; and, from his infancy, gave figns of the 


| beſt and moſt valuable talents of the mind. 5 . 


When grown up, he ran a great riſk of bem 
ET] by = tyrant, PR 5 
ſafety, to retire from Salamis; but returning 
ſoon after at the head of no more than fifty men, 
he dethroned the tyrant, and mounted the throne 
himſelf with the approbation of his fellow-citi- 
zens, He immediately applied. himſelf to raiſe 
his, ſmall kingdom to a flouriſhing condition; and, 
for that purpoſe, made it his chief ſtudy to rule 
vith * A * ANNIE e great re- 
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8 -P utation, when S ae the nnkritttnars\ ed a 
gagement of Egos Potamos, choſe his court for 
nan aſylum, where he contracted a moſt intimate | 
' friendſhip with Evagoras, and procured him the f 


8 


favour of the Perſian monarch. 
On that occaſion, Conon, commiſerating th 


n of his country, had the addreſs to 
2 with Evagoras to ſecond his endeavout | 


or her relief ; and they began to bethink' them 


of the moſt proper means for weakening the 
power that then aſpired to the ſovereignty of | 
Greece. Evagoras perceiving, from his firig | 
correſpondence. with the ſatrap of Aſia, ' how 


troubleſome and diſagreeable the daily exaQions 


of the Lacedemonians, in their provinces, were | 
become to the Perſians, adviſed them to make 
Conon commander of their fleet, and attack the | 


Lacedemonians by ſea. 


Soon after, however, the affairs of Beg | 


aſſumed a. very different appearance; for having 


attempted to reduce the whole iſland of Cyprus 
under his power, the Cyprians implored aſſiſtance 
of the king of Perſia, whoſe intereſt it was to 
ſupport their independency. The war was, at 


firſt, carried on ſolely between Evagoras and the 


. iſlanders « ; but as ſoon as Artaxerxes Mnemon was 
freed of His war with the Greeks; he turned bis 


whole force againſt Evagoras, 


The Perſian army conſiſted of 100,000 men, 
and their fleet of 300 gallies; while Evagoras 
could hardly muſter up 20,008 ſoldiers, and 90 
> gallies ; but notwithſtanding this vaſt inferiority. 
in troqps, he made ſhift to defend himſelf again 


his enemies. He availed himſelf of every re- 


| ſource of military ſkill; and having, by means 
of his light frigates, funk and deſtroyed the vic - 
tualling tranſports of the Perſian army, he redu- 


ced them to great ſtraits. for want of proviſions, 


Receiving from Achoris, king of Egypt, a rein- 
forcement of 60 gallies, with ſome money and 


e he defeated 2 of the Fro 
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land forces, g and ſoon after obtained another vic- 
tory at ſea. But the Perſian forces being ſtill 
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extremely more numerous than his, ſoon rui- 
ned his power, and laid ſiege to Salamis by 


ſea and land. Evagoras, ſeeing no proſpect of 


any further reſource, found himſelf under the ne- 


cellity of ſuing for peace; which was granted him, 


under the condition of his confining his govern- 
ment to the city of Salamis alone, and of paying 


an annual tribute. 


this young Prince that the famous Iſocrates com- 
poſed the oration, intitled Evagoras, from its 


being the elogium of that king. In this piece, 
the Athenian orator propoſes Evagoras as the per- 
fect model of a good king; and endeavours to 


prove, that fine parts, and greatnefs of ſoul, are 


character. He repreſents Evagoras as a man of 
an excellent underſtanding; and tells us, that af- 
ter he arrived at the throne, he dedicated much 


of his time to ſtudy, particularly, that of hiſto- 
ry: That he applied himſelf carefully to the 
knowledge of men, that ſo he might know how 


to employ them 8 to their particular ta- 
lents: That he never reſolved on any underta- 


king, without the advice of thoſe who were moſt 
killed in the buſineſs; that he attentively exami- 


ned the nature of every form of government, to 


diſcover its peculiar excellency : That he was a 
ſkilful politician, a brave commander, and, tho 


capable of maintaining the dignity of his rank, 
yet of a mild and affable diſpoſition ; an affec- 
tionate parent, a fteady friend full of fincerity 
and truth, and faithful to his engagements : By 


means of theſe excellent qualities, he gave a new _. 


form to the city of Salamis, and made it the re- 


lidence of the arts and ſciences. The oratot 
concludes, with exhorting Nicocles to imitate the 


example of his father, 


- 


. „ 19+ nn 


is ſon Nicocles ſucceeded him. Tt- was 6 | 


— 


eſſential requiſites to form a prince of that 
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| Hiſtory deſcribes che. reign of Nicocles : as One © 
* the moſt happy reigns; the ſole aim of al 
his undertakings being juſtice, and the public ad- 
vantage. Though, at. his acceſſion to the throne; 
he found the funds of the Rate entirely exhauſt: © 
ed, he would not impoſe any ſevere tax; but 2 | 
_ economy, and HO unnece expen 
fully diſcharged all the public debts. He ities | 
: himſelf moſt on his fingular virtue in private life, 
adnd ſtudied, above all things, to keep his paſſions } 
| n ſubjection: He uſed to expreſs. his ſurprize at 
the ſmall regard ſhown to the connection by mar-. 
riage, whoſe rights, though the moſt ſacred of 
all, are ſo wantonly and frequently violated, 
while the other en _—— of ſociety are ſo 
ſcrupulouſly maintained. To this purpoſe, Iſo- 
= crates makes Nicocles ſpeak, in an harangue ad- 
= _ dreſt to his people, wherein he explains to them 
the duty of ſubjects toward their Prince. Iſo-- 
crates Ee compoſed another oration for 
Nicocles, in which he lays down excellent maxims ö 
on the art of government. This oration is moſt 
worthy of being read. One ſhould be tempted 
to think, that the ingenious author of Telema- 
chus has thence borrowed his obſervations on the 
duty of a king. What is chiefly to be admired | 
In this oration, is, that it contains none of the 
maꝗean, fulſome, inſipid flattery, with which works 
of that kind are commonly ſtuffed : His opinions 
are all delivered with us rap and the truth is 
nowhere obſcured by artificial turns of expreſſion. 
We learn from Plutarch, that Nicocles was ſo 
well pleaſed with the zeal and ſincerity of Iſo- 
ä N that he made him a preſent of 20 ta- 
Ents. | : 
Data» About the 1 time that 8 Mnemon con- 
mes the Lladded the war againſt Evagoras, and that againſt 
5 the Caduſians, appeared Datames, the moſt cele· 
3620. brated commander of his time: Cornelius Ne- | 
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EE pos, the writer of his- life, prefers to him in his 
„ : _— copay, of al the barbarians, only Ha- 
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eres, ® Carian by birth, and. governor. of he 


province of Leucoſyria, which lies between Cilicia 


and Cappadocia. Datames ſucceeded his father 7 


in that government: From the account: of Data- 
mes tranſmitted to us by the hiſtorian juſt cited, 


it appears, that he was hardly ever ſurpaſſed in 


the art of war: He ſeems to have been maſter of 
every branch of it; brave and intrepid, — ſkilful 
in firatagems,—fruitful i in expedients on the moſt 
embarraſſing occaſions, —artful and quick in form- 
ing his plan of operations, — nd active in exe - 
cuting it. 

Having been 8 to ſubdue Thins 
governor of Paphlagonia, who had revolted a- 
gainlt the king of Perſia, he not only avoided all 
the ſnares laid for him by Thius, but even found 
means to take him alive, together with his wife 
and children, | 

As Artaxerxes was very anxious to han Thius in 
8 power, Datames reſolved to ſurprize him a- 
greeably with his priſoner: For this purpoſe he 
repaired privately to court, and having dreſſed 
Thius, (who was of a gigantic ſtature, and of an 
ugly face, with a long beard,) very magnificent- 
ly, and appearing himſelf as a hunter, armed with 
a club, he conducted his priſoner along like ſome 
wild beaſt that he had cau ght, and in that man- 
ner preſented him to the king of Perſia. The 
whole city flocked to ſee ſo extraordinary a ſight. 
Artaxerxes, delighted with the behaviour of Da- 
tames, and diſcovering his ſingular merit, ap- 
pointed him general of a great army deſtined 
againſt Egypt; but before his departure on the 
Egyptian expedition, the king commanded him to 
endeavour to ſeize the perſon of Aſpis, the com- 
mander of an army on the borders of Cappado- 
cia, who had revolted. In this commiſſion, dan- 
gerous as it was, he ſucceeded, made Aſpis priſon- 
er by ſurprize, and carried him to Suſa. This 


ne valour created againſt Datames ſe- 
5 EA veral | 


# ? 
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veral enemies, who' n ed him to here 
and by that means made the king ſuſpect hin. 
| Datames receiving intelligence of the danger that 


threatened him, quits abruptly the ſervice of the 
king, retires with a few troops of his own, ſeizes 


on Paphlagonia, joins Ariobarzanes, defeats the 


Piſidians, who had riſen againſt him, -and takes 
their camp. Artaxerxes, terrified at theſe ex: 


ploits of Datames, ſends againſt him into Cappa- 


ctocia an army of near 200,000 men, under the 
command of Autophradates. Datames had hard- 
ty the twentieth part of that number; but as he 


excelled in the art of ranging an army, he diſpo- 


fed his men ſo ſkilfully, as to prevent their being 
 farronnded, and at the ſame time to render the 


fir greater number of the enemy of no ufe : By | 


| theſe means he fairly put the royal army to flight, 
and committed a dreadful ſlaughter among them. 
The Perſian general was equally. unſucceſsful in 


ſeveral leſſer engagements that enſued, and at 
laſt he was forced to make advances towards an 


accommodation, Datames, defirous of recovering 


the favour of Artaxerxes; for whom he had al- 


ways retained an affection, liſtened to his propo- 
ſals: But Artaxerxes, provoked at being unable, 
with all his mighty forces, to reduce a petty go- 
vernor of a province, was baſe enough to make 
uſe of treachery to deſtroy him. Datames at 
firſt was ſo lucky-as to eſcape ſeveral- ambuſhes 
that were laid for him: But Mithridates the ſon 
of Ariobarzanes, having been corrupted by moſt 
extravagant offers made him by Artaxerxes, to 


free him of a man who had incurred his invete- 
rate hatred, by being able to reſiſt him, took ad- 


vantage of a moment when Datames was alone 
and unarmed in his company, to ſtab him with a 


ford. Datames wanted nothing but a more 


conſpicuous ſtage to act upon, and a poet or hi- 


ſtorian to record his exploits, to have acquired as 


great glory as any hero of antiquity. It is indeed 
fur * chat the hiſtorians of thoſe times have 


taken 
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taken ſo little notice of ſo brave a man; 3 but in | 
all n this has been owing rather to ig- | 


others; and not content with making punctuał 
payment of the cuſtomary tribute to Pharnaba- e 


tained the moſt ſtrict diſcipline in her army: By 
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norance than deſign. His merit and exploits 
furely deſerved to have been celebrated by a a | 
more copious hiſtorian than Cornelius Nepos, - {7 7 
But it is now time to-reſume the affairs of Greece, ; 


We 0 dy PD that Thymbron 8 
was diſpatched by the Lacedemonians into Ionia, dings;of” 
to protect the cities of that country from the re- be La- 


fentment of Tiſſaphernes: But Thymbron- was on _ : 


ſoon recalled, on account of ſome miſunderſtand- Aſia Mi- 


. ing, and Dercillidas ſent thither in his place ; nor. 


who taking the command of the army at Ephe- 


us, marched into the province of Pharnabazus, 


where the greater part of the cities of Ætolia ok 
pened their gates to him; after which he con 
claded a truce with Perſia... 
The hiſtories of that time are full of the ED \ 
of the prudence. and heroiſm diſplayed by a lady 


of the name of Mania, the widow of Zenis, who 


had governed Ætolia as deputy under Pharnaba- 
zus, to whom he rendered ſignal ſervices. Ha- 


ving loſt her huſband, Mania waited on the fatrap,. 


and begged with the greateſt ſhew of reſolution, 3 
that he would intruſt her with the power enjoyed _ 5 
by her huſband, promiſing to ſerve him with tze 
ſame zeal and fidelity. Her deſire was according- 9 
ly granted ; and ſhe fulfilled her engagements "4 
mott effectually. acting with the {kill and prudence | 6 


of the man the moſt converſant in matters of war 
and government. She. not. only defended the 4 


places committed to her charge, but conquered 


zus, ſent him magnificent preſents beſides. 'She 
commanded her troops in perſon, mounted on a: 
chariot, whence ſhe-iſſued her orders, and main- 


theſe means the was of the greazele ſervice . to 
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5 rants who on that account. held ke 1 4 
the higheſt eſteem, This heroine periſhed by the 
daitardly treachery of her ſon-in-taw Midias: 
That villain, ſtung with the reproaches thrown # 


reed the nei hbouring cities from the ſudden in- I 
curſions of the barbarians, The Lacedemonians, 
regarding themſelves now as the protectors and 


» 
* 
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out- againſt him for ſuffering a woman to com- 


mand in his place, privately gained admittance _ 


into her apartment, and murdered. both her and 


| her ſon: But he did not long enjoy the fruits of his 

_ © cruelty; for the cities of Xtolia were ſoon after 
ſubdued by Dercillidas, and Midias falling into. 
the hands of the conqueror, was ſtripped of the 


wealth and power ſo unjuſtty ufurped by him, 
In the 5 campaign Dereillidas marched 


three miles broad: For that purpoſe he employed 
all his ſoldiers in building a ſtrong wall, which ſecu- 


fovereigns of Greece, induſtriouſſy laid hold of e- 


very opportunity of diſplaying their ſuperior 
Power and influence, for fear of letting them fal! 
into diſuſe. Taking umbrage at the Eleans for 


entering into an alliance with the Athenians and; 


Argives, they-commanded them to relinquiſh the 
authority they had aſſumed” over certain towns o- 
riginally independent; and on their refuſing to 


comply with this requiſition, Agis marched a- 


gainſt them, with an intention of laying: waſte . 
their territory: Whereupon the-Eleans, appre- 
henſive of his making himſelf maſter of thieir city, 


agreed to the conditions impoſed on them. 


In the mean time the famous Conon, who fince- 
the engagement of gos Potamos had lived in a 
voluntary exile in the iſland of Cyprus, in the 
hopes of reſtoring the glory of his native coun- 
try, which he was e ee meditating, deter- 
mined at laſt to apply to the Perſian power for that 
purpoſe, and accordingly imparted his deſign to Ar- 


— by letter: That monarch immedi ately or- 
| dered 


into the Cherfoneſe, and beſtowed much pains on 
ſhutting up the Iſthmus, a- neck of land about 
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| dered 300 ralents to be furniſhed Shak for . 
ting out a fleet, of which he at the ſame time ap- 
pointed him commande... | 
About this time "Tifliipheries PA Pharnabe- . 
zus, in ſpite of the ſecret jealouſy and hatred .- 
with which they were animated againſt each o- 
ther, united their forces againſt Dercillidas, and ED 
were on the point of giving him a total defeat in 
Caria, when Tiſſaphernes, who was much afraid 
of the Greeks, e terms 5 of: accommoda- : 


tion. 


At aan upon SR death of King A, gis, Wop 1 
flaus laid claim to the royal . in prefe- nings of” _ 
| rence to Leotychides, the ſon of Agis's queen, 1 — 
whom he affirmed not to have been begot by A- n 
gis; and who, in ſpite of the dying acknowledg- 
ment of him by that king, was generally reputed a 
baſtard. On this account, Agefilaus, ſupporte  _ 
by Lyſander, and other principal Spartans, hal 
Uttle difficulty in obtaining himſelf declared: king, 15 
in preference to Leotychides. 

Ageſilaus, educated in all the ſtrictneſß of the 
Spartan diſcipline, where he had learned obedi- 
ence before he came to-exerciſe command, was 
by that means temperate; humane, and popular, 
_—_ ſoon acquired the affection of his country 

His ſmall ſtature and hump-backedn es 
2 amply compenſated by an excellent face, and -" 
an extraordinary livelineſs and gaiety- of diſpoſi- - 
tion. Naturally an enemy of flattery, he would © _ 
not permit his picture to be drawn, ſaying, that 
his exploits, if ever he ſhould perform any, would "1. 
afford the beſt and moſt laſting monument to his 
memory. Being of a very complaiſant and obC- 
liging diſpoſition, even towards his enemies, he 
thereby obtained ſo high eſteem and credit at 
Sparta, that the Ephori thought it 'neceflary to 
mpoſe a fine upon him for having, as they faid, 8 
— too * re wien his fellow. citizens N 
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A ſentence that bore a ſtrong reſemblance to the | 
p72 law of oſtraciſm among the Athenians ' | 
Though on becoming king he ſucceeded. of courſe 
to the eitate and effects of Apis, Leotychides be. 

ing declared a baſtard, yet he ſhared them al 
with him and his relations, who were very poor; 
an action that made him be ſtill more highly e.. 
ſteemed by the citizens Never did king poſſe | 
ſuch abſolute power at Sparta as Ageſilaus; } 
This was an effect of the reſpect and deference 
paid by him to the Ephori, whom none of the 
former kings could endure, regarding them a 

their perpetual rivals, without whoſe conſent and 

approbation they could undertake no  buſinek 1 


Ihe Lacedemnioians hearing that the king of |} 

Perſia was equipping a fleet againſt them, order. 
ed Ageſilaus to carry the war into Afia; giving 

him by way of aſſiſtants thirty Spartan officers, ef 
whom Lyſander was one, together with an army 
of 2000 Choſen Helots, and 6000 ſoldiers furniſh- ? 
ed by their allies. The fame of the retreat of the 


10, ooo Greeks had every where inſpired a high 


opinion of the Grecian valour, and gave the 


: +} ' 2 * 1 . . 
 _. _ *, Greeksthemfelvesadditional confidence in their own 


ſtrength; the Lacedemonians therefore thought 
It incumbent upon them to deliver their country- 
men from their dependence on the barbarians, : 

Tiſſaphernes not having completed his prepa- 
rations when he received information of the ar- 


_ - rival of Ageſilaus at Epheſus, had recourſe to 


em, and ſent him word, that if he would 
abſtain from committing hoitilities, the king his 
maſter would permit all che Greek cities in Aſia 
to remain in the enjoyment of their liberty. A- 
geſilaus having agreed to this propoſal, a truce 
was concluded; and confirmed by the oaths of 
both parties; but the ſatrap nevertheleſs pro- 
ceeded with his warlike preparations. geſilaus 
In the interval made a tour through the princi- | 
Fal cities, with a view to redreſs grievances, and 
VVV pot 
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put the government on a proper footing ; but he 
was ſo piqued at the court. every where paid: to 
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Lyfander, as the perſon on whom they'chiefly de. 
pended, that he could not help expreſſing his dif} 
pleaſure on that head to Lyſander, who, natural- 


| ly vain, and accuſtomed of a long while to re- 
ceive univerſal reſpect, gave little heed to the 


complaints of his king, Ageſilaus, provoked at 
his inſolent behaviour, affected to employ him in 
the leaſt honourable pieces of buſineſs; and Ly: 
ſander becoming thereby ſenſible, that he had at 
laſt met with a man capable of humbling him, 
contrived a pretence for returning to Sparta. It 
mult be confeſſed, that, notwithſtanding the great 
exploits of Lyſander, it was highly preſumptuous 
in him, and very nearly bordering on treaſon, to 


affect to receive the homage and reſpect of every 


body, and by that means endeavour to eclipſe his 


commaüder n Bug TR. 
Full of reſentment againſt Ageſilaus, he formed 


. a plan of opening a paſſage for himſelf to the 


throne. As there were only two branches of the 


poſterity of Hercules in Sparta, who were under- 


Rood to have right to the regal dignity, and as 


he himſelf was likeways believed to derive his de- 
| feent from the Herculean ſtock, he thought it 


would be no difficult matter to prevail with the 
Spartans to extend the exclufive right ſuppoſed to 


reſide in the two former branches, to all the other 
deſcendents of flercules, flattering himſelf, that 


if he were able to accompliſh that, no perſon _ 
would preſume to compete with himſelf for the 

crown, He had been conſtantly meditating this 

fcheme ſince he had firſt arrived at the height of 
his exorbitant power, which indeed was little in- 
fcrior to that of royalty itſelf, and had put in 
practice ſeveral contrivances to procure from the 
Delphic prieſteſs a declaration correſponding to 


his views: But his whole plot for that purpoſe 


was fruſtrated, juſt as it was on the point of be- 
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the ſatrap, made a feint of leading his army to- 
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EE ſtratagem, advanced towards Caria; but Ageſi» 


laus was as good as his word, and really march 


ed towards 33 - into which he penetrated as 
fte as. Sardis;. where Tiſſaphernes commonly re- 


WE: 5 ſided and kept his treaſures. Thither the Satrap 
. haſted with his cavalry to oppoſe him. But 
AAgeſilaus knowing that his infantry was left be- 
hind, gave him battle, put the barbarians to flight 
at the firſt onſet, made a great laughter among 


them, and plundered their camp. 


This victory of Ageſilaus coſt Tiſſaphernes ha 


. life, for he was on that acount accuſed of trea- 
ion to Artaxerxes, who diſpatched Tithrauſtus 
=: one of his officers to ſeize him. Tithrauſtus ha- 
© © - _ ving taken the proper meaſures for executing his 


_* commithion, ſurpriſed Tiſſaphernes while bathing, 
cut off his head and ſent it to the King, After 
this 9 made — many * 


8 for Silenus, a _ 4 
Was ſuddenly to appear and announce himſelf to 
be the ſon of Apollo, was ſeized with fear, and 
ran away. It was not diſcovered till after the ! 
death of Lyſander, that he had been the author | 


Ferien  Tiffaphernes having at laſt afſembled: all ki | 
- of A- forces, ſent orders to Ageſilaus to depart from | 
gelikaus. Aſia. The Spartan incenſed at the perfidy of | 


wards Caria. Tiſſaphernes followed him, but 
Ageſilaus making a ſudden turn, marches ſtraight 
into Phrygia, takes ſeveral cities, and makes an 
immenſe booty, which he diſtributes among his } 
F an ſoldiers. From thence he retired to 
FP Epheſus for the winter, durin which he made 
© the ſoldiers practiſe various kinds of exereifes, all 
tending to inure them to the labours of war; 
and in order to encreaſe their emulation, he diſ - 
tributed proper prizes among the moſt dexterous 
Aud ſucceſsful. Being now ready to take the field, 
3 be propagated a report of his intending to fall 1 
upon Lydia, Tiſſaphernes believing this to be a 
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perſian monarch was to grant intire liberty to the 
Greek cities of Aſia, on condition of Ageſilaus 
returning home. Ageſilaus, however, refuſed to 
come to any final reſolution without the approba- 


tion of the Ephori; but till that ſnould arrive, he, in 


the Greeks from ſuch an inveterate enemy in the 


perſon of Tiſſaphernes, agreed to lead his army 


into Phrygia, on receiving 30 talents as the ex- 
pences of his journey thither. Soon after Ageſi- 
Jaus received orders from Sparta, to take the 


ſupreme command of their fleet as well as army, 
a charge never before intruſted with any one man. 
Ageſilaus immediately iſſued orders to the inha- 
bitants of the iſlands to furniſh him with 120 


ſhips, of which he gave the immediate command 
to Piſander his father in law, an ambitious man, 
but mach inferior in parts-to Conon, and not at 


all fit for ſo high-a charge, Thus Ageſilaus 
committed a fault too common among men in 


power, who often ſacrifice the good of their 1 
country to the aggrandizement o their-families 5 


and connections. | | 


Ageſilaus having marched into Phrygia where 


Pharnabazus commanded, levied heavy contri- 


butions, and by that means brought much mo- 
ney into his poſſeſſion. Pharnabazus ſeeing his 
province on the point of being ruined, deſired to 
come to an agreement with Ageſilaus, and for 
that purpoſe propoſed a conference. This inter- 


view afforded a ſtriking contraſt between the 


luxurious pomp of Perſia, and the modeſt fimpli- 


city of Sparta, The fatrap behaved towards 


Ageſilaus in the moſt reſpetful manner, and 


complained of the devaſtation committid in his 


country, in ſuch gentle and pathetick terms, 
that Ageſilaus was moved by his complaints, and 
promiſed to leave his province. V 
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-While A 
. the fame of his brav 


3 the great King, and dictating his pleaſure to 
- 8 with a very Laconic and abſolute tone.— 
The neighbouring ſtates perceiving the admirable 

effects of the wiſe regulations eſtabliſhed. by Apefi. 


laus in the other cities, vied with one another to 1 
procure, his eſteem; and his army encreaſed ſy | 
fait, that all Aſia ſeemed defirqus to put itſelf | 


under his command. But in the mean time 
Ageſilaus meditated nothing leſs than to attack 


the Perſian monarch i in perſon, to make him feel | 
the Grecian power even on his throne, and to 
diſable him from giving. Greece any diſturbance I 


ED for the future, | 
Confe- Artaxerxes alarmed at the progreſs of A ook = 

deracy Jaus, and fihding all his efforts to oblige him to | 

- Sap of leave Aſia, of no avail. bethought himſelf of 

; Greece | creating. a. diverſion to the Lacedemonian arms, | 


1 . the other ſtates of Greece, who he knew well 
= - bore with great impatience their ſubjection to 
Sparta. Timocrates was charged with the exe- 


of which, 50 talents were delivered him, where- 

by he was to gain over the leading men in each 

85 city, to uſe their endeavours to provoke their 

| _ countrymen to take arms againſt the Lacedemo- 
6 © - "ans: Who. indeed by their overbearing behavi- 
„„ had but too ol diſpoſed the other ſtates, 
whom they treated more like ſubjects than equals, 

.to embrace ſuch a meaſure, Timocrates, there- 

- ſore, met with all the ſucceſs in his negotiations 


were the firſt that Aſolved to aſſert their inde- 
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and modeſty attracted univerſal eee 14 I 
was a very ſingular ſcene to ſee a man of ſo de- 
ppicable a figure, and ſo poor an equipage, addreſt 
in the moſt humble terms by the lieutenants c of | 


Sw oDgss ono oc ü. a a. 


againſt by promoting againſt them a confederacy among 


cution of this ſcheme, to accelerate the ſucceſs. 


| EET that he could have defired ; and the Thebans 
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Overlooking all former fbjeds of diſpleaſure re- 
. ceived by them from that ſtate, they embraced 


an. 5 GREECE. - 


The Athenians” very ſoon joined thi Thebans. x 


this opportunity of recovering from their long 
humiliation, and, by the perſuaſion of Thraſy- 


bulus, granted the aſſiſtance demanded. On the 


other hand, Conon, who was in high favour at 


the Perſian court, uſed all his influence to obtain 


an armament for the relief of his countrymen, 
and was extremely active in promoting the con- 
federacy againſt Sparta, An opportunity of 
coming to an open rupture, ſoon preſented itſelf, 
A diſpute having ariſen between the Phocians and 
Locrians, about the property of a ſmall piece of 
ound, the Spartans, already diſpleaſed with the 
ae reſolved to ſupport the Fhocians ; and, 


for that purpoſe, ordered Pauſanias to march 


and join Lyſander, who was then in Bœotia with _ 
2 few troops: But the Thebans, in order to pre- 
vent this junction, made a brave attack upon thbe 
troops under Lyſander, obtained a complete vic- Death | 
tory, and killed Lyſander himſelf in the battle. of Ly- 
Thus fell that renowned Greek, who raiſed his ſander. 
native city Sparta to- a. degree of power ſhe had 
never known before, and entirely ruined that of 
Athens. It was matter of general ſurpriſe, that 


he left no wealth behind him, conſi idering the vaſt 


% 


influence he had enjoyed, and the many occaſions - C 
of amatling riches 55 


at had been in his power. 
This contempt of wealth reflected honour on his 
memory, and plainly ſhowed, that ambition was 
his ſole motive of action. The exceſs of this 
paſſion, however, obſcured the ſplendour of his 
extraordinary parts; for he muit be allowed to 
have been a conſummate politician, and of very TY 
artful addreſs, in managing the different tempers « 
of men. He had, by theſe means, rendered him- 


ſelf as abſolute in Sparta, as in the cities of A- 


ſia. Vain, even to inſolence, he deſired to act 

on all occaſions without controul; and, accor- 

=, we have ſeen him endeavouring, to the 
2 9 utmolt 
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utmoſt of his power, to eclipſe — 4 


He never heſitated to employ cunning, 


injuſtice, and force, whenever he- thought they N 

might ſerve his | 

cover his violent jealouſy, by his mean behaviour 
. towards Callicratidas, whom he hoped, thereby, J 
to throw into an embarraſſment that might fully 


purpoſe. We have ſeen him dif. 


kis glory.—He was the worſt enemy that ever A. 


chens felt, for by eſtabliſhing there the thirty ty. // 
_ rants, he was to her what Sylla after him was to 


Rome. His tyranny and oppreflion' rendered 
Sparta odious to her neighbours: —Thoſe who 


Have called him a great man, ſeem to have done | 
0 without ſufficient reflection. That title, in- 
+ deed, is rather too liberally beſtowed ; for it nei- 


ther belongs to tyrants, nor to thoſe that reſem- 


ble tyrants. Strange great men indeed, thoſe 


who have been the ſcourges of mankind ! 
When Pauſanias returned to Sparta, he was 


accuſed of miſconduct in the late expedition, 
and, though one of the two Spartan kings, was 
condemned to ſuffer death; but he avoided the 
ciruelty of his countrymen by flight. | 
| Loet us now look after Ageſilaus. In the mid | 
of his preparations for leading his army into Per- 
ſia, he received a letter from the Ephori, eom- 
manding him to return to Laconia z for, by this 
time, Greece was all in arms. Ageſilaus i imme» } 


diately wrote them an account of his former ope- 
rations, and informed them ef the favourable 
diſpoſition of his affairs for attacking the king of 


Perſia; but aſſured them, that ſince they thaught | 
his preſence at home neceſſary, he was reſolved 
to obey them without delay.— Hiſtorians have, 
with great juſtice; applauded the reſpe& ſhown, 
on chis occaſion, by Agefilaus to the magiltrates 


of his country; out of obedience to whom, he 


ſtopt ſhort in the midſt of his ſucceſsful exploits, 
which, in all probability, would have eventually | 
| Tubyerted the e W * chis 
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wa of ſoul, and juſtified the ſaying of Pau- 


| „of whom we have been juſt ipeaking ; 
10 That at Sparta the laws governed the men, 


for the members of ſome modern governments 
Before Ageſilaus reached Sparta, bis country- 


men attacked from every quarter, had ſeveral 
terrible ſhocks to ſupport. The Athenians, fol- 


% and not the men the laws.” —Whar a leſſoonn 


jowed by the Bceotians, Corinthians, and The-. 
bans, forming altogether an army of 20,000 men, 
marched againſt them. The Spartans, gathering 


together about 14000 men, of whom the greater 


part was furniſhed by their allies, met the enemy 


near Lycion: The engagement was long and ob 


ſtinate; but the Spartan valour prevailed at laſt, 
and ſnatched the. victory from the Athenians, 


who, though deſerted by _ "WONG; —_ thar : 


d to the laſt, 
While affairs were going on in this manner at 


Jand, an important engagement happened at ſea, 


Coro having ſet ſail towards the Cherſoneſe with 
a fleet of 100 ſhips furniſhed him by Artaxerxes, 


— 


Defeat 
of the 
Lacede- 
monians 
near 


with an intention te attack that of the Lacede- Cnidos. 


monians, conſiſting of 120 ſhips, fell in with 
them near Cnidos, a city of Caria in Aſia Minor. 
The Lacedemonians, who were commanded by 


A. M. 
19 825 


Piſander, gained ſome advantage at firſt; but 


victory ſoon changed ſides; d Lacedemonians. 

were beat and put to flight; and Piſander, after 
ererting the utmoſt valour, fell at laſt fighting 

bravely: Conon remained victorious, took 


50 of the Lacedemonian gallies. From that day 


forwards, the naval power of the Lacedemonians 


was continually on the decline. It is remarked, 
that the ruin of the two ſtates of Athens and 

Sparta, was alternately occaſioned by their 
- havghty inſolent behaviour during their proſpe- 
rity; the Lacedemonians having neglected to pro- 
tit, b former 9 and by the ſtrik- - 
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Athenians. 


Battle of Juſt as Ageſilaus was bene to arrive at Spar. 
are ta, he received a meſſage from the Ephori, in- 
+. cot treating him to march, with all haſte, into Bœ : 
we 7 tia, where the army of the Lacedemonians and 


cedemo - Orchomenians on one ſide, and that of the The- 


nian & bans and Argives. on the other, lay in ſight of 
. Thebans each other in the plains of Cheronea.— Ageſilaus 
_ arrived in time enough to take the command of 


that of the Lacedemonians, jult as they were-on 
the point of engaging. —Xenophon,. who was 
preſent at this battle, ſays, it was the moſt fu- 


rious fought, till now, in his time. The The- 


bans were at firſt thrown into diſorder, and Age. 


ſilaus attempted to cut off their retreat; but they | 


immediately drew up their foot in'a ſquare batta- 


lion, the front of which baffled all the efforts of 
the Lacedemonians to break them. The dude '1 


ment was very bloody. Ageſilaus exerted prodi- 


5 gies of valour; received ſeveral wounds with 2 


ſpear; and would certainly have been either kil- 
led or taken, had he not been reſcued. by fifty 
young Spartans, who that day fought by his ſide, 
The Laccdemonians, at length, finding it im- 


v7 poſſible to break the Thebans, opened. their ranks 
do let them paſs, and then attacked them in the 


rear; but the latter, proud of having hitherto 
repulſed the enemy, retreated very leiſurely, and 


in good order, fighting all the while. Ageſilaus, 


though wounded, refuſed to retire from the field 
of battle, till he had ſeen the dead carried off on 
their ſhields. Next day, he erected a trophy as 
a monument of his victory. At Sparta he vas 


ee, with tranſports of joy. Untainted with | 
the luxury and pomp of the country whence be 


was juſt returned, he retained his former ſimpli- 
eity both in his perſon and family; preferred the 
. temperate auſtere life of the Spartans, to the de- 
licate luxurious manners of the Barbarians ; and. 


-nftcad of the N and preſumption of a 
75 victorious 5 
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ing example lately ſet before their. [eyes 9 the | 
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victorious commander, diſplayed the moſt humble 


modeſty of a private citizen. 


3 on hearing the. power of the erke 
monarch ighly extolled, and that Prince him 1 
ſelf honoured with the title of Great King; In VEE 
« what reſpect, ſaid Ageſilaus, is he greater than a 

« J, if he be not more virtuous? — le ſet a- 


higher value on the exereiſes that ſtrengthen the. e | : 


body, and inure it to labour and fatigue, than 
on the horſe and chariot races at the Olympic: 


pu which, he faid, were not the effect of 


avery, but of riches; —Having found, RY 7 | 7 


the papers of Lyſander, the detail of his p 


againſt the two Spartan kings, he reſolved to mw 
it before the gitizens ; but was: difluaded from 
doing ſo by a certain prudent man of his ac- 


quaintance, who adviſed him to let Lyſander reſtt 


in his grave, and to bury along with him the 
diſcourſe found by Ageſilaus, which Lyſander 


77 to have addreſt to the Spartans, 8 
Yaus ſoon after marched away with his. 

hand forces, and laid fiege to Corinth. by land. 21 
while his brother Teleutius blocked "it up by. | p 
ſea. ens if 


In the mean time, Conon, after his victory at The- 1 
Cnidos, obtained of Pharnabazus fifty talents, to walls: f 
reſtore Pyreus to its former ſituation; and was Athen - 
likeways continued in the command of the fleet. Ry 
After ravaging the coaſts of Laconia, he return- 


ed to Athens, and was there received with the 1 - 


higheſt marks of joy. The conſciouſneſs of be- 
ing the reſtorer of. the power of his country, and 
of having rebuilt the walls of his native city, 


muſt undoubtedly. have afforded him the moſt 
| fincere pleaſure.— It is pretty ſingular, that the 


city of Athens ſhould be in, a manner, rebuilt at. 


the expence of the ſame Perſians WAG" had for- 


mes ly reduced it to athes. * 
Conon, after having reftored Athens to its for — | | 
mer dituation, agd by that means enabled. WES 
ö A n 1 2 3 
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ſtill formidable to them, are inexpreſſible; for 
they foreſaw, that their ſovereignty over the reſt 
of Greece, was on the brink of periſhing. They 

therefore immediately reſolved to vent their 5 


ſentment upon © onon the chief cauſe of this re- 
volution; and, for that purpoſe, diſpatched An- 
talcides to Teribazus, governor of Sardis, witk 


propoſals. of peace. with the Perſian. monarch, 


The Athenians ſent deputies on their part like | 
Ways, in order to prevent the fucceſs of the Lay 


cedemonian negotiations; but their endeayours 


were unſucceſsful, and Conon was the victim of. | 
the inſinuations inftilled into the Perſian ſatrap 


* Antalcides, who accuſed him of. having 
plied the money of the king to the Feseſtablil 


ment of Athens; and of having formed a plan of 
detaching Etolia and. Ionia from their depen- 


dence on Perſia. The better to incline Artaxer · 


xes to peace, the Spartans were mean ſpirited e- 


nough, once more to. ſubject to his power: all the 
Greek cities in Aſia, for whoſe: liberty A gefilay, 
Bad ſo gloriouſſy fought. 

It is not told us by what means Teribazus was 


induced to believe the accuſation by Autalcides 


gainſt Conon; but. it is certain. that he cauſed. 
that illuſtrious Athenian to be apprehended, and 
furniſhed the Lacedemonians with conſiderable 


ſums of money; but declined, to conclude the 


peace without the approbation of his maſter.— 


| Hiltorians are not agreed abont the fate of Co- 


non; ſome of them alledge, that he was canduc- 
ted to Suſa, · and there beheaded by order of the 
Perfian monarch : They further ſay, that he had 
formed, dangerous deſigns againſt | the Perſian. 
Dower, after having received ſo great aſſiſtance 
am it; 3. chat he formed a ſcheme of mak- 
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tomb to the gods. 
| __ The grief and rage of the Lacedemonianey at | 
ſeeing their antient rival riſe, as it were, out of. / 
her ruins, and reſtored to. a, condition of being p 
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„ biwlelf maſter of ſome of chair cities, an, 

Ts the pretence of relievin g them from the 
anny of Sparta, to ſubject them to the power 

85 Athens. Xenophon's- ſilence about the fate 
f Conon, leaves room to ſuſpect, that he may 
have eſcaped from his confinement. It is cer- 
tain, however, that we hear no more of that ce- 
lebrated commander, who had become the ter- 
ror of Sparta, and ſo effectually humbled their 


pride, that they deſcended- to the meaneſt ſub 
miſſions, and to a moit diſgraceful apa in order 


to accompliſh his deſtruction. 
When the other ſtates of Greece were 1 arp p 


ed of the peace concluded between the Lacedẽ - 7 


monians and the Perſian monarch, they were 
ſei ed with the higheſt indignation ; and, in the 
firſt emotions of their paſſion, reſolved to reject 


it: But, on cooler reflection, they perceived that 
| their domeſtic diſſenſions had diſabled them from 


maintaining a war with the Perſians; and that, 
therefore, it was more prudent to acquieſce in the 
treaty, In the mean time, mutual hoitilities 


were carried on between the Spartans and Athe- 


nians; and a dreadful maſſacre happened at Co- 


rinth by⸗ the inſtigation of the Spartans, who, 


taking advantage of the diviſions prevailing in 
that city, contrived: to get a body of troops in- 
troduced into it; and having ſpirited up the in- 
habitants to murder one another, their troops, in 
the tumult, cut to pieces a e number of the 
Argives and: Bœotians. 

At Rhodes a diſſenſion aroſe, in which the A- 
thenians were conſequentially intereſted. One half 
of the inhabitants having declared for democra- 
ey, and the other for ariſtocracy; the latter ap- 
plied for ſupport to the: Lacedemonians, who, ac- 
cordingly ſent them Teleutius with 20 ſhips: By 
this aſſiſtance, ariſtocracy was eltablithed.. The 
Athenians, to whom the ſovereignty of the iſland” 
was underitood to belong, in like manner, ſent 


* hy, 
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thither Thraſybulus, ke? 
 Jevied ſome tribute in the 1 


"of 2 


the natives, provoked by pon Frans. | 
the ſoldiers, joined in an anfurreftion, and mur. ; 


duered Thraſybulus in his tent. Thus 
that illuſtrious Athenian, whoſe zeal and bravery 


had reſtored his country to liberty, and whoſe | 
magnanimous behaviour at that critical period, 


eee ann, A he Nen men of 
thoſe times. 


dne e at this 1 tn the 
moſt ſanguine expectations from the extraordina-. - 
xy merit of Iphicrates, who, at 20 years of age, 


appeared to be a perfect maſter in the art of 


war. The troops left by Agefilaus at Leſchea, 
having been diſperſed by that commander, the 
| Spartans found it expedient to make peace with | 


Iphicrates being likeways ſent to Beep in 5 ; 
Bone the towns — by Thraſybulus in his 
expedition to Rhodes, which. were all ſituated 
7 along the coaſts of the Hellefpont, and had, on: | 

_ occaſion of the late. misfortunes of the republic, 

| embraced the party e ee Feuer- Frag | 
_ © for the Spartan Anaxibias, and defeated him. 


The Eginetæ, about the ſame time, made an 


ene into Attica, at the inſtigation of the 
Spartans who ſupported them; but were oppoſed- 
by Chabrias, and totally routed. The Spartans, 


However, taking advantage ot the abſence of thar 
commander from thens, ſent Teleutius againſt 
 Pyreus, who entered it by. ſar rpriſe- in the night, 
_ took ſeveral ſhips, deſtroyed 3 others, and crea · 


ted a good deal of confuſion and terror among the. | 


inhabitants of Athens. 


reef The Athenians and Spartans, weary of eren- 
| =” ei · ing their utmoſt efforts to accompliſh their mu- 


tual deſtruction, were at length conſtrained: to 


make peace with each other, and with Perſia, | 


which, by their jealouſies and diſſenſions, was 
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this effect, That all the Greek cities in Aſia ſhould 


be again ſubjected to the Perſian government; 


that the Athenians ſhould retain cheir juriſdiction 
be free. 


Such was the peace 85 ee e 10 called | 


Took f E l 


of this bande as dictated by the Perſian ran X 
Teribazus, governor of Sardis, upen the ſug- 
geltion, indeed; of the Lacedemoni ans, were to 5 


— 


over Lemnos; and that the reſt 5 Greece ſhould | 


from the Laeedemonian of that name, who was 


the principal author of it, by commiſſion from 


the ſtate of Sparta, inſtigated thereto by their 


jealouſy of the riſing power of Athens. In o- 


beyiag the injunctions of his conſtituents on this 
oecaſion, Antalcides was more than ordinarily 


zealous, from his perſonal animoſity againſt Ageſi- 
laus, who was totally averte to that infamous ne- 


gotiation, whereby the liberty and independency 
of the Greek cities of Alia, in whole defence he 
had lately performed ſuch e exploits, were 


Ao thametully ſacrificed. | 
_ How Te nba for the Greeks was the dif" 


ference. between this peace, by which Perſia de- 
ived them at' once of their power in Aſia Mi- 


nor, and obliged them to abandon their country- 
men there eitablithed, and that made ſixty years 
before with Artaxerxes Longimanus, by the A- | 
thenian Cimon. Greece then victorious, not on- 0 
ly vindicated its own liberty, but gave law to the 
Perſians. The cauſe of this difference, however, 
is fufficiently apparent. It aroſe from the mutu- 


al quarrels of the ſtates of Greece, of which the 


Perſian monarchs ſkilfully availed themſelves.— 
| Beſides, the Greeks. were no longer actuated hy 


their former ſpirit of independency. Their an- 
ceitors uniformly deſpiſed the gold, and rejected 
the bribes of the Perſians: Now they were no 
longer proof againſt thete temptations, but baſely 


proſtituted themſelves to the vileſt corruption, — 


Indead of uniting againſt the common enemy, 


Ucy doc Fames themſelves on their ſuperi- 


ority 


— 4 * 
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ority over Ach eber; 3 | 

in inteſtine diſſenſions. The conſequence was, W 
their being obliged to make uſe of the meanel 
flattery towards the Kings of Perſia,” in order to 


obtain from HO eee eee E 


2 PORE * Greece from the peace of 1 | 
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CHAP. II. 


* ro tbe eee of the war of the allies, 
Bad ef- HE ie the ſtates of Grecte 
feats of |} were by no means extinguiſned by this 
- 4 h. of Antalcides; for we {hall ſtill fee hoſtii 
; Hover ry ties carried on, not very intereſting indeed in 
des, themſelves, but of much importance in their con- 


ſequences. The peace of Antalcides having 
greatly encreaſed the power of the Lacedemo- | 


nians the authors of it, had provoked againſt 


them all the other Rates of Greece. For by that 
Peace the Thebans were obliged to withdraw the 
iſons they held in the towns of Bœotia, as were 
e Corinthians theirs from Argos. This was an 


effect of one maxim of the antient Spartan poli- 


keep down by every means the Cowes of folk : 
fates as were unable to make reſiſtance. From 
the ſame motive, upon complaints being made to 
them by deputies from the towns of Acanthus 


cy that ſtill prevailed in full vigour, namely, to 


and Apollonia, of the too great encreaſe of that 


of Olynthus, they declared war againſt the Olyn- | 
thians, and ſent out an army under the com- 


mand of two brothers, Eudamidas and Phebidas. 


-  Fhe firſt made himſelf maſter of the town of 
Potidea, then in alliance with the Olynthians.— 


The other GR to Thebes, where finding the 
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ö inhabitants divided into two faQions, the one 
contending for oligarchy, and the other for de- 
mocracy, he took advantage of their diviſions, *- 
and prevailed on Leontidas the head of the for- 
mer, which favoured Sparta, to put him in poſ- 
felon of the citadel, * This daring exploit excit- 7 
ed an univerſal hatred againſt the Lacedemoni- - 
ans, who, with a view of ſoftening matters, depo- 
ſed and laid a fine upon Phebidas, but, by a con- 
tradiction, diſhonourable to the Spartan juſtice, 
kept poſſeſſion of the citadel; thus puniſh- 
ing the criminal, but approving of the crime, 
About the ſame time Leontidas, one of the , 
Theban generals, arreſted and impriſoned in the 
citadel Iſmenius, another of their generals, 
| who had declared for the popular government, 
The reſt of that faction, to the number of more 
than four hundred men, among whom was the 
famous Pelepidas, alarmed at this violence, fled 
to Athens; but Epaminondas living then in a 
private ſtation, intirely employed in the ſtudy of 
| philoſophy, remained at Thebes.— The enterpriſe 
| of Phebidas had already occaſioned loud com- 
| plaints; but the Spartans carried their injuſtice 
| to a greater length Kill, by ſending commiſſioners - 
to IThebes, who condemned Iſmenius to death. 
WH The Spartan ſenate muit undoubtedly have been 
greatly degenerated, before it could a ſuch 
open acts of violence and injuſtice. 
The following year the Olynthians cut in pieces Eo: 
a part of the Spartan army, and among the reſt 
their general Teleutius; but this diſaſter ferved 
only to exaſperate the Spartans ſtill more, and to 
make them redouble their efforts to reduce the 
: city of Olinthus, which its inhabitants defended . 
till reduced to the laſt extremities by famine. — . 
The proſperity of Sparta had never arrived at 
ſuch a pitch before; for they held in ſubjection the 
| molt powerful cities of Greece, and puniſhed ſe- 
verely thoſe who attempted to ſhake off their 
yoke, The Athenians were too cautious to oppoſe 
__ But this proſperity 0 * * 
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ed on injuſtice, could br but of ſhort A Fr I 
Two illuſtrious citizens of "Thebes: were deſtined | 


to interrupt its courſe. 
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Pelopidas, the firſt of theſe, was very. richy 


but, though a young man, he applied his wealth | | 
to the nobleſt of purpoſes, that of aſſiiting per. 


ſons of worth oppreſt by want; and inſtead of 


following the pleaſurable diflipated life, commonly 
| purſued by young: men of fortune, placed his 
whole delight in bodily. exerciſes and, the uſe of 
arms. The other, Epaminondas, was, on the con- 
_  trary, poor; but he enjoyed ſuch perfect content- 
ment in his ſituation, that he never would ac 
cept of the pecuniary aſſiſtances repeatedly of. 
fered him by his friend Pelopidas. Fe WAS bes | 

-  fGidesendued Sk the moſt valuable qualifications; 
being both a man of an excellent underſtanding, and 
| of mdefatigable activity; a brave and ſkilful | 
commander; extremely addicted to the ſtudy o 
philoſophy, and entertaining an utter abhorrence 
to every kind of falſehood, in ſo much. that he | 
was never guilty of an untruth even in jeſt. 

But the moſt extraordinary circumſtance in the 
characters of thoſe two great men, was the inti- 
mate friendſhip. that, in ſpite of their very diffe- 


rent ſituations in point of fortune, and their as 


different taſtes © of pleaſure, ſubſiſted between 
them, without ever being affected by the ſmall- 


eſt ſpark of jealouſy. But this was owing to its 


being founded on virtue, and untinctured with 
ambition or ſelf-intereſt ; for the ſole aim of both 
was the glory and happineſs of their country. 
The Lacedemonians in the mean time uſing 
5 their power ſtill more and more preſumptuouſſj, 
gave the Athenians a very ſenſible proof of their 
domineering ſpirit, by commanding them to with- 
draw their protection from the four hundred The- 
bans, who, upon being baniſhed by a public de- 
cree of their native country, had taken refuge at 


Athens. The Athenians, however, had too much 


' humanity to adopt ſo violent and ſevere a mea 
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ſure towards ſo great A nomber of Theban citis - 


zens ; more eſpecially, as theſe very men had con- 
tributed the moſt to reſtoring . the popular 
government, « of which the Athenians were at that 
very time enjoying the advantages. Pelepidas, 


full of courage, and ſolely i intent on the glory of . 


his country, exhorted his fellow ſufferers in ba- 


niſhment to take up arms for aſſerting the liberty 


* 
eh 


of their native country, an object to which every 


danger or other perſonal confideration ought to 


ſubmit.. Hg found all their diſpoſitions conſo- 


| nant to his own : Epaminondas, on his part, in 


like manner animated, the Theban youth to throw - 


off the Spartan yoke, The banithed Thebans 
having accordingly concerted the plan of their 
enterpriſe, communicated it to their friends at 
Thebes, Twelve of them with Pelopidas at their 
head, dreſt hke peaſants, entered the city at I 


night, and met by appointment in the houſe of 


Charon one of the chief men in Thebes; who had. 


offered it to them for that purpoſe. Philidas, fe- > 
cretary to.the principal magiſtrates, being in the 
plot, had that day invited them, with a' view to 


prevent their getting notice of what was going 
on, to a grand entertainment. But in the height 
of their feſtivity arrives a meſſenger from Athens, 
bringing a pacquet containing a circumſtantial 


account of the conſpiracy. Archias, who was al- 
ready. pretty far adyanced-in his cups, on receiv- 


ing the packet, cried: out laughing, Serious 
+. affairs for to-morrow,” and, putting it under 5 


his pillow, continued the repalt. © 


Ihe conſpirators, in the mean time, having FA | 
vided themſelves into two parties, one led on b 
Pelopidas, directs its courſe to the houſe of Leon 
tides, who being awakened by the noiſe, bravely 


oppoſes the conſpirators ſword in hand, and, 


wounds ſeveral of them ; but unable to ſuſtain ſo 
unequal a combat, is at laſt lain. The other \ 
Pry marches n 1 ruſhes armed into 
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the hall where the magiſtrates were Me: "md 1 


eaſily overcomes them, already overpowered with 
wine: This great point carried, they break open 


| the priſons, proclaim liberty, ſeize what weapons | 
_ they ean find, and arm all they meet. Epa» | 
minondas joins them at the head of a numerom 
band of youth, and incites them to proceed with 


all poſſible diligence. In theſe circumſtances the 
dther inhabitants, ignorant of what is paſſi 
are ſeized with the utmoſt confternation, The 


Lacedemonian garriſon, conſiſting of 1 500 men, 
unacquainted with the ſmall number of the con- 


fpirators, ſhut themſelves up in the citadel, and 


: ſend te demand ſuceours from Sparta. | 
Next day reer and Pelopidas, at the 


Head of the con Por afſemble the people, in- 
Form them of 


tive, and are ſoon foHowed by 5 oo foot and 500 
Horſe, ſent by the Athenians under the conduct of 


Demephon. Several bodies of troops from the 


towns of Bœõtia likeways come to their aſſiſtance; 


ſo that all their forces united, amounted to 
12, ooo men. They immediately lay ſiege to 


the citadel; and the garriſon being obliged for 


want of proviſions to capitulate, is permitted to 
march away. A reinforcement that had been 
| diſpatched from Sparta arrived too late; and the 


Spartans, in reſentment, put to death the two of. 
ficers who had capitulated. 


This. exploit, one of the mon remavalle per · 
haps that ever was executed by ſurpriſe, and 
which may be compared with that by which 
Thraſybulus delivered Athens from oppreſbon, 


acquired immortal glory to Pelopidas. 


be Lacedemonians now meditated nothing | 
but revenge againk Pelopidas and the Thebans; | 


for 


a 


at had happened, and exhort 
them to ſtand up for the liberty of their country, | 
The aſſembly calls them the reſtorers of their | 
Freedom, and loads them with univerſal * , 
„„ ö 
The reſt of the baniſhed Thebans quickly ar- 


, . , , , want 
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for the execution of which, theis "TIO Cleombro· | 
tus, led an army unto,; Bœotiæ; but the opera- 
tions of the campaign were confined to ſome ra- 
vages of the country. The Athenians, in the 
mean time, dreading; the. reſentment: of the Spar- 
tans, renounced: the league they had made witk 
the Thebans, and perſecuted either by impriſon- 
ment or baniſhment ſuch. of their citizens as fa-- 
voured their cauſe: But Pelopidas contrived a. 
fratagem for producing a Nele between the 
Athenians: and Spartans. Of concert with Ger- 
giclas, he prevailed on the Spartan. Sphadrias, the 

commander of a bedy of troops. at Theſpia, de- 


FFS V LAT BA 


to revolt againſt the Thebans, to ſeize Pirens. 
Sphodrias, being an ambitious vain, man, readily 
undertook the enterprize, although the extreme 
juſtice of it was apparent; but not having pro- 
perly concerted his meaſures, his intentions were 
diſcovered, and his deſign miſcarried. The A- 
thenians complained loudly of this attempt att 
| Sparta; but the ſan of Sphodrias employed. his 
nntereſt ſo effectually with Ageſilaus in his fathers 
favours, that he procured his acquittal, Ihe A- 
. thenians. were ſo provoked at this ſentence, chat 
they inſtantly renewed their alliance with the 
Thebans. Much about the fame time ſeveral o- 
ther cities revolted againſt the Spartans, who, be» 
| fides, to crown their misfortunes, loſt a. great part | 
| of their army in the expedition againſt Bœotia. 
The famous Athenian Chabrias, who, on account 
ef his ſingular military ſkill, was conſidered: as tha 
| enly commander fit to oppoſe Ageſilaus, diſtin= 
_ guiſhed himſelf highly on that occaſion. Having 
drawn up his troops after a new. method, he bold- 


e 
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had an army of no fewer than 18, ooo men, was 

ſo ſtruck 1 the excellent order of that of _ 

brias, that he durſt not venture a battle. ng 
\ Chabrias gave as ſtriking proofs of his bravery 8 

at ſea as he had done at — 5 He defeated Pol- 

A A 2 5 by lis: 


| flined to ſupport: the Bœotians who might wcling. = 


ip oferes-lnetke 10:3ke. Spartan, who chengle te: 


x 
be, 
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5 Ks, who! deſi ned to have W ſome *Y | 
bound to Athens with corn, and conducted the 
ſmips into Pireus; having afterwards laid ſiege to 
Naxus, he beat the Spartans, who came to relieve | 
the place, and diſperſed their fleet. The Spar- 
tans loſt in this action 32 ſhips, and the Atheni - 
ans 18. Chabrias, loaded with ere entered | 
Pireus in triumph, 
The Athenias, encouraged: by this e e. 
quipped a fleet of ſixty ſail, of which they gave 
the command to Timotheus, the ſon of the fa. 
mous Conon, who perfectly maintained the repu | 
tation of his father. After laying waſte Laconia; | 
he made himſelf maſter of Corcyra, and defeated 
the Lacedemonian fleet, commanded by Mnaſip- 
pus, who was killed in the engagement. The 
Spartans begged aſſiſtance from Dionyſius the ty- 
rant to retake this place, and obtained from him 
a reinforcement of 10 gallies; but they were ne- | 
vertheleſs attacked by the Athenian fleet under I; | 
- Phicrates, who had ſucceeded Timotheus in the 
command, and were all taken. Then the Spar- 
tans ordered Ageſilaus to march againſt the The- 
bans; but he performed no deciſive action, has 
ving only gained over them a few inconfiderable 
advantages. The war, however, went on very 
warmly between theſe two ſtates; every day pro- 
ducing ſome new action, in which the Thebans, 
being for the moſt part ſucceſsful, thence a- 
quired additional courage: This was the object 
Pelopidas had in view, who, before he choſe to 
hazard a general battle, deſired by this means to 
accuſtom his fellow citizens to fighting. Ageſi - 
laus happening to be wounded in one of- thoſe 
ſkirmiſhes, was heartily rallied on the occaſion by 
his friends, who told him, that this was certainly 
the reward the Thebans intended him, for havin 5 
______ taught them the art of war. 
Batte of Pelopidas having fallen in with the enemy near | 
Tegyra- Tegyra, 3 attacked them without heſitation : though 4 
. amqurting 
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amounting to thriee the number of his men; for he: 


had the fulleſt confidence. in his-ſmall-corps of in · 


fantry, which conſiſted of no more than 390 men, | 
and was called the ſacred band, or, troop of friends, 


| being wholly. compoſed of. the braveſt and beſt . 


diſciplined ſoldiers, united beſides by friendſhip, 
of all bonds the moſt pewerful, whence every one 
of them was reſolved td ſpend the laſt drop of his 
blood in defence of his campanion. The The» 
ban horſe began the attack. The firſt ſhock wag 


| very terrible; in the ſecond the Lacedemonian = 


general fell; at which his men being diſhearton · 
ed, opened their ranks to let the Theban horſg: 
paſs; but Pelopidas inſtantly advancing with his 
facred: band, completed their: diſorder, and made 
ſo great a ſlaughter, that the furvivers took to 
flight in the utmoſt confuſion. - Pelopidas derived 
vaſt glory from this Battle of Tegyra : Till then 
the Lacedemonians, while ſuperior in numbers, 
had never been beat; but now the Thebans de- 
prived them of that honduunur. 
While thus the diſſenſions df the Greeks: een 
tinued without intermiſſton, Artaxerxes king of Per 
fia being at war with Egypt, had occaſion for a re- 
wforcement of troops: To obtain theſe, be diſ- 


patched ambaſſadors into Greece, to renew the 


peace of Antalcides; and to endeaveur, if poſſible, 
io have every feparate ity; placed; in à ſtate of 
abſolute independence: He accordingly procured: 
commiſſioners to be appointed for this purpoſe by 
the conſent of them all, Thebes having agreed te 
the meaſure with a good deal ot difficulty. Ar- 
taxerxes, in the mean time, engaged in his ſer- 
viee 20,000: Greeks, and-demanded- Iphicrates- 
for their general: His expedition, however, ha- 
ving been badly concerted, proved unſucceſs ful. 
Sereral cities of the Pelopanneſe, eager to en- 
Þy- the liberty precured them by Artaxerxes ne- 
gotiation, drove out the governors impoſed upon 
them by Sparta; who having rendered them - 
ſelves odious by their tyranny, were treated with; 
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a good: deal of ſeverity ; but at length the Ate | 


nians, by the means of Iphicrates, eee 
3 thoſe commotions. 


At this time there was a proſpect of ſeeing Us. | 
iwer nl tranquillity reſtored i in Greece: The La. 


eedemonians had in a great meaſure renounced 


that ſuperiority which they had ſo long affectec 


over the other ſtates; at leaſt they ceaſed to ex- 
erciſe it; and the Athenians having- no other oh- 


jet in view than the reſtraining of the exorbitant 


Pretenſions of the Lacedemonions, applied them- 
_ ſelves to repair their loffes : But this deſirable 
- proſpe& ſoon evaniſhed ; for the Thebans, be. 
eome preſumptuous by their late ſneceſs, declared 
war againſt the inhabitants of Platea, and having: 


taken Both that town and Theſpia, entirely de- 
molithed the former. This daring exploit ſo pro- 


voked the Athenians, that they immediately 


broke their alliance with them; and this- rupture 


: became a freſt- ſource of war. 


The Thebans, a people- naturally obſtinate in 


their reſolutions, and now ſenſible of their own 
ſtrength, refuſed to accede to the negotiations for 

a peace, in which they thought themſelves treated 
as inferiors, and returned a haughty anſwer to 
the propoſals of the Athenians. Pelopidas, 
their countryman, was not a little active in pro- 
moting their ambitions views; a work in which 


he was ſupported both by the couneil and the 


arms of one of the greateſt men that Greece ever 
Produced, namely, Epaminendas, whoſe merit, 
though then living in a private ſtation, ſolely oc- 
eupied with the ſtudy of philoſophy, the Thebans 


oon diſcovered, and forcing him from his obſcu- 


rity, placed him at the head of their army. 
In theſe circumſtances Ageſilaus declared to the 


Thebans, that if they had a mind to be compre- 


huended in the treaty, they muſt previpuſly reſtore 
10 liberty the towns of Bœotia. Epaminondas 


2 rn T . . THE they were ready to 


comply. 
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eomply, provided the Spartans EPR ſet thing 
| the example, whoſe pretenſions to ſuperiority o- 


ver Laconia were no better founded than thoſe 
of his countrymen over Bœotia. Ageſſlaus, pro- 


| yoked at this anſwer, which plainly ſhewed, that 


the Thebans affected an equality with the _ 
tans, ſtruck their name out of the treaty, and 
concluded the peace with the other ſtates without 


them. This was eee to -politive declara- . 


tion of war. 
Cleombrotus, accordingly, rervived e n 


| the Ephori to march into. Bœotia at the head ef 


10,000 foot and 1000 horſe, That king flatter- 
ed himſelf, that the Thebans, deſerted by their 
allies, were unable to oppoſe him. The Spartans 
at the ſame time conveened the forces of their al- 
lies; who joined them more from neceſlity 
than inclination, The Thebans, on the other 
hand, were-ſomewhat uneaſy on ſeeing themſelves 


- obliged to ſupport the controverſy by themſelves * 


alone; their forces altogether -amounting to but 
6000 men, while their enemies had no fewer than 
24, 00; but to "ſupply the odds, Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas fought for the Thebans. As ſoon 
as Cleombrotus arrived on the frontiers of Bœo- 
ta, he ſummoned the Thebans to rebuild the 
cities of Platea and Theſpia, and to ſet the other 
towns at liberty. Epaminondas made anſwer, 
That the Thebans did not think themſelves ac- 
countable to any perſon for their conduct. After 
Hick an anſwer, arms alone could: pay the con- 
trorerſy. 


The two armies wing met in the plains of Battle of: | i 
Leudra, E paminondas immediately offered bat - Leuctra. 


tle; The view of an army ſo much ſuperior in 
numbers as that of Cleombrotus, in reſpect of the 
Thebans, was capable of diſcouraging the braveſt 
foldiers, more eſpecially as Archidamus, the ſon 
of Ageſilaus, had lately reinforced it ſtill further 
With a conſiderable body of troops levied in La- 
conia. But this great ſuperiority of the enemy in 

. "Wn 
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0 of numbers, had no other effect „ | 
Fheban army, than to inſpire; them with the hopes. 
ol a victory ſo much the more glorious in propor- 
tion as it was difficult, Epaminondas drew yg. | 
his army in an order of battle altogether un- 
known before, of which the invention and condug. th 
were entirely his own. . fo 
rr the form co 
4 the old Grecian phalanx, having his horſe di- 
ſtributed in ſquadrons along the firit line of the pl 
right wing, where he commanded himſelf. Epa- ba 
minondas could hardly hope to conquer the La» W fic 
eedemonians by any other means than throwing WW 
them into diſorder and conſternation, either by W þ 
the death or capture of their general. As it was: | 
the left wing of the Theban army- which muſt ate · 
tack the quarter where he fought, Epaminondas. * 
* poited there his heavy armed foot, and the braveſt 
of his men; and before his firit line he drew up the 
few horſe he had, to make head againſt thoſe of 
the enemy. As he knew with what ardour the 
Thebans made their firſt attack, he did not 
doubt that they would break the Lacedemoni- 1 
- ans. 

One Aan * 8 but Bab 10 | 
les able general might have proved unſurmount- 
able, namely, to prevent his troops from being 
ſurrounded when they charged: For this pur- 
poſe Epaminondas ranged his right wing in ſuck 
a manner, as to have only ſix men deep, while 
each rank of his left was no leſs than fifty deep 7 
then he all of a ſudden extended his front ſo as | 
to flank Cleombrotus, hoping by that means to 
provoke him to advance to ſecure his flank, and 
fo detach himſelf. from the main body of his ar- 
my. 
| — perceiving his deſign, changed his 
order of battle, intending in like manner to ex- 
tend the front of his right wing; with a view to 
ſurround EFpaminondas. This imprudence de- 
e the. fate. of. * eee. _— 4 
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who at the head of the facred band covered E- 


paminondas's flank, and attentively obſerved e- 
ſioned by this movement in the Lacedemonian 


army, inſtantly makes a vigorous charge upon 
them, breaks through them before they could 


form their ranks, and throws them into terror and 
confuſion; | „„ WF Nc eb 


e. Epaminondas - at the ſame 10 | leads on his 
| phalanx to the attack : By his ſkilful conduct he 
| had already rendered the advantage on his'own 


fide too great to permit the victory to remain long 
in ſuſpenſe. The Lacedemonians, on the other 


hand, fought as uſual with incredible bravery: 
Where-ever the danger was greateſt, thither 
their braveſt ſoldiers and beſt officers run in 


erowds: They form a circle round Cleom- 


brotus, whom they defend with their launces 
and ſwords; and covering him with their bucks 


lers, in that manner ſuſtain for a long while 


the impetuoſity of the Thebans, who aimed at 


him alone. His ſon Cleonymus, together with 
his beſt officers and ſoldiers having breathed their 


| laſtat his feet; the Thebans at length cut a lane 


to him, ſword in hand ; and he himſelf, covered 
with his own blood, and that of his generous de- 
fenders; falls dead at laſt on the field of battle, + 


The heat of the battle now Tages around the 
body of the king; where the Lacedemonians, 
inſtigated with fury and deſpair, exert their ut- 


moſt efforts to revenge the death of their general 


and king; and for a long time ſpread a dreadful 
laughter around, but being now deprived of 
their commander, they ſoon fall into difor- 


der and confuſion, and begin to loſe courage. 


The Thebans, on the other hand, fighting under 
the conduct of Epaminondas, who ' ſkilfully ma- 


nages their ardour, and repairs their broken 
ranks, at length, after the moſt vigorous and 
obilinate diſpute, ſecure the victory on their fide. 
Epaminondas, -qbſerving that che violent reſiit- 
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thought it was better to accomplith the tweaked. 
feat of their army, than to contend with them for | 
| poor a conſolation; wheeling off therefore te | 
attack the other wing; whieh was. already weak-: | 


. enced by the loſs of ſeveral of its officers, - he cuts 
the greateſt part of it in pieces, and puts the ref 


wo flight. Pelopidas is attended with the ſame 


ſueceſs where-ever he fights ; and the Lacedemo- 
nians, broken and diſordered on all fides, give 


„ quit the field; of battle, and retreat, with / 


ſole glory of having reſcued the body of 
Cleembrotus from the hands of the enemy. 


The goodneſs of the Fheban horſe contributed 


— to the obtaining of this victory; having 


eedemonians, after very little refiftance. The 


latter had then no regular diſciplined; body of eas | 
valry ; for it was compoſed of the horſes kept 
in time of peace by their rieher ſort of citizens, 


for pleaſure and convenience; which, on the 
the breaking out of a war, were mounted by ſo 
diers altogether unaequainted with the diſcipline 


requiſite in a body of cavalry. The Theban ca- 


valry, on the contrary, was excellent, and had al. 


ready diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the battles of 
Tbefpia and Orchomenus, of which they had Ac- 7 


The: lofs_ of ˙ amounted cal ul 
300 men; while the Lacedemonians left on the 
| Feld of battle no fewer than 4000 killed, and in 


that: number 1000 Spartans, the flower and hope 
of their nation, Till now there had never hap- 


pened among the Greeks fo bloody an engage | 
ment, the greateſt flaughter, on former occaſious , 


ſeldom exceeding 500 men. 


Epaminondas gave himſelf up with all the 
fondneſs of the moſt affectionate citizen to the 
_ joy of having fo completely defeated the mortal 
eee — EE as | 
. ; 
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begun the attack, and defeated thoſe of the La. 
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trymen from their extreme diſtreſs: 


| . 4 Thy „„ 


ſelf from exulting on account of ſo much 


and good fortune: But his philoſophy ſoon got 


the better of his vanity ; though at the ſame'time 


he freely indulged ſentiments of a more rational 
and juſt delight; for when the higheſt commen- 


dations were beſtowed upon him on account of his 


ſucceſs in this action, he diſcovered little ſenfibili- 
ty to the praiſes laviſhed on himſelf, but declared, 
« That his joy aroſe principally fromthe thoughts 

| « of the pleaſure which the news of his victory 
« would occafion to his father and mother.” A 
ſtriking inſtance of his goodneſs of heart, and of 


his render affection towards thoſe who had given 
him being. 

The news of this vids avid at Sparta a 
behaviour extremely oppoſite 'to what might have 
been reaſonably expected; but in that extraordi- 


nary ſtate, humanity itſelf was Tacrificed to the 
| love of their country. The parents of thoſe that 
were ſlain, congratulated with one another with 


the higheſt appearance of joy and ſatisfaction; 
while thoſe 9 expected the return of their re- 
lations, diſcovered the deepeſt dejection. The moſt 
mortifying diſhonours of every kind were heaped 
upon tho that fled ; every body was permitted 
to ſtrike and abuſe them; they durſt not cone a- 
broad, except in dirty ragged garments; and all 
perſons were prohibited to form any connection 


with them by marriage or other ways; ſo neeef- 


ſary did they think it to puniſh cowardice. _.. 
The Spartans had ſtill further reaſon to be dif- 


quieted, on hearing that the Thebans were pre- 
paring to enter the Peloponneſe. Ageſilaus was 


then the only man capable of ee, coun- 


himſelf therefore to reſtore their courage; and 


his firſt care was, to preſerve for the public ſer- . 
vice thoſe who having fled in the laſt engagement, 
were on that « account EIN fed OY OY in 2 ; 


— 


e applied 


a. at 


any military wa - "E's; A who 
were too numerous to be ſubjected to all the i. 
gour of the law: Then he made an irruption in- 
to the territory of the Mantineans, which he laid 
wWaſte; but carefully e * to an en. 
gagement. 
The Thebans, on "the. other band, Geer | 
profit by their victory, ſent to beg aſſitance of the 
Athenians ; but theſe. did not think it proper to 
comply with their requeſt; for, being deſirous 
ttzhat the power of Greece ſhould remain properly 
— balanced, they thought it moſt adviſeable to con: 
OS . tinue quiet, and for that purpoſe renewed the 
treaty with the other ' ſtates. The Thebang, 
however, perſiſted in their oppoſition, and being 
joined by the Eleans, and ſome other ſtates, 
whoſe views and intereſts were the ſame'with 
=  their- own, they formed a league, whereby it was 
agreed, that by the treaty of peace each of them 
ſhould have Uberty to e itſelf by its oun 
laws, | | | | 
This new form of government Atte 2 
mong the Arcadians faction and diſcord, the uſual 
concomitants of ſudden political alterations. The 
i Argives i in particular were diſtracted by the mot Wi ca 
© grievousdifſenſfions; for their nobles, by the inſtiga-W ar 
tion of the orators, who applied their eloquence of 
this occaſion to the purpoſe of ſtirring up dilcord i - 
and ſedition, entered into the reſolution ofabolithing of 
the democracy; of which the people having gon As 
notice, murdered one half of the conſpirators, ed 
and had the other formally condemned and eie. ch: 
-cuted, the orators themſelves being comprehend ly 
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ed in this cataſtrophe. att 
a In the mean time ſeveral ſtates of Greet n 
| vice namely. the Phoceans, Locrians and Eubeans, ac- h 


ces to ceded to the Theban league, under pretenee d Th 
the afliting the Arcadians; and marched into the Te- ſen 
ate of loponneſe. Their forces altogether amounted 10 ta, 
WL Mu. 2, ooo, and when united with thoſe of the Ther con 
3634 bans, compaſed a an uy of 60,900 men. 2 nid 
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army 3 the command of Seaman and 
Tpi, entered into Laconia, where it laid e- 
m very thing waſte with fire and ſword, and advan- 
lid cing to the. very confines of Sparta, created in 
that city incredible conſternation, Epaminondas 
; having made good his paſſage over the Eurotas 
| with the loſs of a great many men, .penetrated * 
as far as the ſuburbs. The Spartans who had 
never before ſeen an enemy at their gates, be- 
came furious at the fight; and deſired inſtantly 
to be led againſt the invaders, and either to re- 
pulſe them, or die on the ſpot. It was with the 
greateſt dithculty that they were. reſtrained from 
putting their purpoſe in execution hy Ageſilaus, 
who amidſt this ſtorm that threatned his country 
with utter ruin, reſolved to act intirely on the 
defenſive, by all means to avoid a general engage- 
ment, to confine himſelf to the town, and to 
keep a ſtrong guard on the gates. This conduct 
excited the murmurs of his fellow citizens, who 
beheld with horror all the country around them 
in flames. But by his firmneſs and prudence he 
maintained his authority in all its vigour, and 
ſueceeded in calming their tempers. On this oc- 
calion he propoſed to reſtore the Helots to 3 
and make chem ſoldiers: And, COTE»: age 
of them intiſted themſelves ; 
The Thebans in the mean time were FW SH 
| of bringing the tnemy to a regular action; but 
Ageſilaus having very different intentions, poſt 
ed his army on an eminence, and beſtowed his 
chief attention on keeping all the paſſages ſtrong- 
ly and carefully guarded. Then the Thebans 
TG attempted an attack, but were repulſed,” and 
many of them flain by a party of 300 Spartans, 
who ſalljed out upon them from an ambuſcade. 
The heroic behaviour too of Iſcholas made them 
ſenſible how dear it would coſt them to take Spar- 
ta, That brave Spartan, who may be juſtly 
compared on this occaſion with the famous Leo- 
$32 2 whom the whole Perſian army was for a 
FS ” B b While 
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___ Epaminondas and Pelopidas-on their return te 
_ Thebes, inſtead of receiving the thanks and ap- 
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while ſtopt at the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, hag | 


been appointed to the command of a {mall party 


dat defended an important poſt; but perceiving | 
that he muſt be overpowered by the enemy, he ſent - ? 
away the younger ſoldiers, and at the head of 


the reſt, ſacrificed his own life along with thoſe 


of his generous followers in the ſervice of his 


country. 


Epaminondas finding all his endeavours 19 
draw Ageſilaus out of the town, to no purpoſe, 
thought it neceſſary to retreat; not from a de- 


ſpair of being able, with a little patience, to re. 


duce Sparta then in a very defenceleſs ſituation, 
but from an apprehenſion of exciting againſt his 


country the jealouſy of the reſt of the Greeks. 


He contented himſelf therefore with having hum 
bled the Spartan pride, and with having obliged 
them to make uſe of a more modeſt tone of ſpeech | 


with their nezghbours. | 


The Thebans retired into Arcadia, where it | 
was reſolved, in conſequence of the advice of Epa- - 
minondas, and the conſent of their allies, to re- 


eſtabliſh in their antient poſſeſſions the poſterity 
of the Meſſenians, who had been 300 years be- 


fore expelled the Peloponneſe by the Spartans, 
and were at this time diſperſed over the iſland of 
Sicily. The Meſſenians joyfully embraced the 
fFirſt invitation, and, after dividing their territory, 
received from the allies a formidable body of 
troops for their immediate defence. The loſs of 


this country was ſeverely felt by the Lacedemo- 


plauſe they ſo well deſerved at the hands of their 
countrymen, were judicially cited to anſwer for 
the crime of having retained the command of the 
army four months longer than the time allowed 


by law. -A law rigorouſly obſerved in the larger 


republics, from an apprehenſion, leſt ſome man 


inveſted with ſo high an authority, might be 
ea 2 295 e tempted 
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ſent, was the crime for which he ſuffered. The 
manner of this defence reſtored the Thebans to 
their right reaſon, and they unanimouſly acquit- 


ted Epaminondas, upon whom this trial only re- 
flected additional glory. 


went on but cabals and conſpiracies. Theſe in- 
teſtine diſorders gave great opportunity to Ageſi- 


of his- country. —They were, therefore, thrown 


das, whoſe reſpectable appearance correſponded | 
perfectly to the greatneſs of his actions, p leaded: 
| 


he made it capital for any perſon to be engaged 
in the like for the future. After having by theſe 


FT 


Wat to OY it to the ſubverſion of the liberty” - 


into priſon, and had an accuſation. exhibited a- 


| gainlt them; for, as uſual, their diſtinguſhed me- 
rit had procured them many enemies. Pelopidas 
managed his defence like a man apprehenſive of 
the whimſical inconſtancy and ingratitude inhe- 
rent in the diſpoſition of every people under a re- 


blican form of government. But Epaminon- 


his cauſe with à confidence that aſtoniſhed the 
hearers: Without deſcending to his juſtification, 


be recalled to their remembrance all his exploits, 


and the ſervices he had performed to his country; 
and declared that he would lay down his life with 


pleaſure, if his countrymen would expreſs in his 


ſentence, that his having overthrown their ene- 
mies in the. field. of Leudra without their con- 


As for the Spartans, their To humiliation, 


and the. continual alarms to which they were ex- 
poſed, produced a change in their diſpoſitions, — 
They began to murmur againſt the government; 


the city. was diſtracted by factions; and nothing 


laus to diſplay both his patience and his prudence. 
Having gained over the Ephori to his ſide, and 
having diſcovered ſome part of thoſe conſpiräcies, 


means reſtored tranquillity and order in Sparta, 
he began to look abroad for aſſiſtance among the 
neighbouring Rates; and was lucky enough to . 


prevail with the Corinthians to furniſh him with 


ſome W forces. 
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Things begin now to wear a different a 
ance; ſor we ſhall preſently ſee thoſe 22 


Spartans deſcending to implore aſſiſtance of the 
fame Athenians, to whom they had lately done 
all che miſchief in their power, and whoſe utter 


ruin they would Have joyfully aecompliſned. 


But at this time they found themſelves under the 


neceſſity of ſending an embaſſy to Athens, to ex- 
plain the extremity to which they were reduced, 
and to endeavour to convince the Athenians, How 

much it was their intereſt to join with them, and 


ſtop the career of the ambitious: Thebans, who. 
ſeemed deſirous of reducing hg Greece under 


their ſubjection. | 


This occaſion fa ralfdowitsn krikin inſtintg : 
of the great humanity natural to the Athenians; - 


for though the- misfortunes brought- upon them 


buy the Lacedemonians were freſh in their remem. 
. brance, they nevertheleſs, reſolved at once to 
farniſh them with immediate aſſiſtance; and at 
the ſame time brought about a confederacy with 
ſeveral other ſtates to oppoſe the Thebans. They 


refuſed, however, to take any part in this war, 


except upon condition that they were allowed to 
at in it on an equal footing with the Lacedemo- 
nians, and to exerciſe the chief command alter- | 
nately with them, at the rate of four days at à 
time each. As this was by no means a proper 
ſeaſon for Sparta to talk of her ſuperiority, the 


conditions propoſed by the Athenians were FF gr 
to without heſitation. 


The Spartans Kipported: in his manner by 
their allies, were for ſome time in a ſituation to. 
ſtop the progreſs of the oppoſite confederacy.— 1 
But ſoon after, the Arcadians took from them 
Pallenum in Laconia, put the garriſon to the 


Ford, and effected a junction with the Eleans, 
Argives and Thebans. The Athenians then 


thought it neceſſary to oppoſe to Epaminondas | 


their countryman Chabrias, whoſe troops when 
une 1 thoſe of Ge e compoſed al- 


together | 
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ther an army of 22000 men. e 5 


in the mean time intending to penetrate into 
Achaia, advanced to the Iſthmus, which he found 
defended by a ſtrong wall, but diſcovering one 
part of it weaker than the reſt, he opened him- 


ſelf a paſſage through it after a very warm en- 
gement: Then he advanced into the country, 


deſtroying every thing with fire and ſword; and 
having reduced Sicyon, he laid ſiege to Corinth. i 
But Chabrias arriving in the mean time, put a 
ſtop to his ſucceſs, fruſtrated all the attempts of 


the Thebans, and at length obliged them to de- 
out of the Peloponneſe. Epaminondas on 


his return to Thebes, experienced once more the 


ingratitude of his countrymen, who accuſed him 
of partiality to the Spartans, and under that 
pretence deprived him of the command; of which, 
however, they ſoon thou ght themſelves extreme- - 


ly happy to be able to prevail with him again N 
: ee 3 — 
The news af the battle of Leuctra had by this Na 
time reached the extremities of Aſia, and the ſuc- — ae 


ceſs of Epaminondas began to give umbrage to 


the Perſian monarch Artaxerxes, to whom an 
embaſſy having been diſpatched by the Lacede- 


— 


2 of © * 
Perſia - | 


monians, the Thebans likeways thought it neceſ- 


fary'to ſend thither Pelopidas upon their part— 
That illuſtrjious Fheban was gazed upon with ad- 
miration at the. court of Perſia, where his truly 


heroic character quickly diſplayed itſelf, particu- 


larly in the eyes of the king, with whom he be- 
came a great favourite. Pelopidas ſoon convin- 
ced that prince, that · it was his intereſt to protect 
the Thebans, more eſpecially as they had never 


fought a Zo dae the. Perſians, and were the only 
people 


that he required, was that Meſſene ſhould be 


maintained in the poſſeſſion of its liberty; that 


the Athenians ſhould be — 2 to Seestr. 
** 3. 


Greece now capable of holding the ba- 
' Haace even between Sparta and Athens: And all 


=, Th HIS TOR TY * 


„„ kat tie Thebans ſhould be Sec as alles © ; 
, - the great king. Thus the negotiations of the 
Lacedemonians at the court of Perſia were ina 
great meaſure fruſtrated; for they were able tg. 
obtain nothing more than 2000 mercenaries, with; 
money for their pay; but they procured about the 
ſame time fuch another reinforcement from Di. : 
| onyſius. the tyrant of Sicily; 

The war ſtill went on between the R 

5 Greece. Archidamus the ſon of A geſilaus, after 

reducing Caria, having received intelligence, that 
5 the Meſſenians had oppoſed the march of the La- 
* cedemonian auxiliaries from Sicily, marched to 

" + their relief, engaged the. Areadians and Argives, 

K and obtained a "paſt victory, with the loſs, as 
is pretended, of but a ſingle man. The news of 
this victory occaſioned much joy at Sparta, and 
revived their drooping courage; for their defeat 
at Leuctra had. affected them to ſuch a degree, 

_ _ that we are told their men were aſhamed. to. 1 

look their women in the face; . 

Pelopidas, on the other hand. by his &eill i in * 4 

art of negotiation, daily procured freſh.reinforce- · 
ments to the Theban power, Havmg acquired 
the confidence of the princes of. Macedon, he 
was by the mutual conſent of Perdiecas and Pto: 
lemy the ſons of Amyntas, choſen umpire to de? 
cide the diſpute that had ariſen between them, 
with reſpect to their ſucceſſion in the kingdom. — 
Pelopidas accordingly pronounced his ſentence, 
and in order to inſure the execution of it, carried ſe 
along with him to Thebes, by way of: hoſtage, 2 WM co 
third ſon of: Amyntas, called Philip, who became du 
afterwards the. famous e Macedon of that Pe 
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5 While theſe things . l on, a formidable nin, 
bl ſtarted _ in Theffal of. which country he 


Alexander of Pheræ had Sina, himſelf maſter ch 
buy aſſaſſinating Poliphrong the brother of Jaſon,. | er 
- who was the general of the Theſſalians. Alex - WW ub 
"eſs with an: ox al 20000 veteran ſoldiers n 
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idas to their relief. The Theban general very ſoon 


Laney himſelf” maſter of Lariſſa, obliged Alexan- 


der to ſue for peace, and attempted by modera» 
tion and indulgence to inſpire that prince with 


ſentiments of juſtice and humanity ; but the ex- 
| ceſs of debauchery into which he. had: plunged: © 

himſelf, and his. cruel diſpoſition, e all 
the endeavours of Pelopids, _ 5 


Pelopidas having been recalled into i 


Jang on occaſion of the freſh troubles that had 
broke out there on the death of: Perdiccas, (who. 
had fallen in battle) and which were chiefly occa- 


ſioned by Ptolemy's attempting to mount the 


chrone; faiſed an army of mercenaries in haſte, 


and marched againſt Ptolemy, Though Ptolemy 


had found means to corrupt a good part of Pe- 
lopidas? ſoldiers; yet, as he Rood much in awe. 
of him, he came before him in a very ſubmiſlive 
manner, and made him the moſt ſpecious promi - 


ſes; whereupon Pelopidas, at the head of a few 


Theſſalian troops, marched: into Pharſalia, with 


an intention to chaſtiſe thoſe mercenary ſoldiers. 
who had abandoned him. Alexander of Pheræ 


happening then to be in that neighbourhood with 


a great army; Pelopidas reſolved to wait upon 
him as deputy of the Thebans: But Alexander, 


ſeeing him ſlenderly attended, cauſed ſeize him 


contrary, to the la of nations, and having con- 


ducted him to Pheræ, threw him into priſon. 


Pelopidas, though in irons, aſtoniſhed the tyrant: 


| by his firmneſs and reſolution; and, upon hear- 


ing of his cruelty towards che citizens, of whom 
he was daily putting ſome to death, boldly 


threatened. to puniſh him for his wickedneſs, if 


ever he eſcaped out of his hands. While that 


iluſtrious Theban continued under the moſt rigo- 
Tous 5 confinement, THe, the Ys 8 wife, who, 
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ma n around King cid i PRO 5 8 
ry and reduced every thing under his ſubjecti- A. ) 
an. The Theſſalians implored deliverance from 363% * 
their miſeries of the Thebans, who ſent Pelo- ; | 


— * : 
* 
. 


5 8 . HISTORY of 


; had 993 abundant reaſon of Adar 
with her huſband, on account of his infamous 


| « debauchery, paid a. vigh to Pelopidas, and could 


not refrain from burſting into rem ſeeing bi. 


| diſmal ſituation. . 


_ When the Thebans heard of che unjuſt ſeizue | 
5 of Pelopidas, they immediately ſent” an army a. 
| gainſt the tyrant, which, ue through the 
_ uaſkilfulneſs of its commanders, made but little 


progreſs, and was otiacells haraſſed by Alex, 


ander. Epaminondas happening to ſerve. in this. 
expedition in the ſtation of a private officer; was. 
_ intreated by the ſoldiers to undertake the chief 
command. Overlooking, therefore, the ungrate. 
ful treatment received by him from his felloy 
citizens, and ſtudying nothing but the glory and 


happineſs of his country, he complied with their 


earneſt ſolicitations. The ſoldiers, inſpired with. 
* extraordinary courage, on ſeeing themſelves con- 
Aducted by ſo {kilful a general, grew impatient to 
come to action; but Epaminondas, apprekenfe4 
For the life of Pelopidas, which was entirely in 
che tyrant's power, protracted the war, and ſa- 
tisfied himſelf with baking Alexander in awe, | 
He even liſtened with 1 to the ambaſſadors | 
ſient by the tyrant to rar his juſtification, and 
in every thing managed him with conſummate 

Ty prudence, making him ſenſible; at the ſame time, 


_ "that it was in his power-to.chaſtife him whenever 


he thought-it. convenient. He kept him, howe-} 
ver, in perpetual alarm, but offered him a truce 
of -30 days, on condition of his ſetting Pelopidas 

at liberty; to which Alexander having conſented, 
Epaminondas. returned to Thebes, happy at ha- 
ving delivered his Lend out as the hands of ſo 


cxuel an enemy: 


 Alexander-ſoon gave way to his a dif - 
poſition; and by his tyranny and oppreſſion, ob- 
— ſeveral cities to ĩmplore relief from the The- 
_— RE, RE rpg ſent them Pe- 
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lopidas; but an ent that 8 prevent- | "ET 
| ed many Thebans from accompanying him; and 


not daring to contradict their ridiculous ſuperſti- ; 


tion, he was obliged to depart with an eſcorte of 


only 300 horſe. He was incited to this enter- 
prize, both by his reſentment againſt the tyrant, 
for having ſo cruelly and -perfidiouſly detained 
him in priſon; and likeways from a deſire of 
ſhowing, that the: Thebans were able to over- 
throw tyranny; while, on the other hand, their 
nies, the Lacedemonians, were dad to the 
neceſſity of begging WINE ow che ed 5 
Dionyſus, © 5 

Pelopidas and his 300 B on dene join- I 
ed by 75000 men ſent him from Theſſaly, marched 
to Cynoſcephalus, a place ſurrounded with high A. 


hills, and there pitched , his camp. Alexander, . 


who had an army of 20, ooo men, on being i in- 
formed of the great inferiority of the enemy in 


point of numbers, marched to give them battle. z 
Pelopidas' cavalry broke thoſe of the tyrant at 


the firſt charge; but the infantry of the latter, | 


| which were poſted upon the heights, pouring 


down upon the Theſſalians, obliged them to give 
ground. Pelopidas galloped up with his caval- 


ry to their relief, rallied them, and put the eve- DI 


my to flight. Encouraged” by. this ſucceſs, and 
mitigated by reſentment againſt Alexander, he 


looked ſharply around for him, and at length 


perceiving -the tyrant, advanced directly up to 
him, andy by name, challenged him to ſingle 

combat; but without effect; for Alexander re- 
tired behind his men. Pelopidas, however, blind- 


ed by his fury, and not refſecting on the danger 
to which he expoſed himſelf, nor the duty of his 
rank, ruſhes upon the party that ſurrounded the 


tyrant, and cuts down all that oppoſe his paſſage; 
but is inſtantly overwhelm'd by a - ſhower of | 
darts, ev from his horſe, and transfix d 


with favelins;/ The Theſſalian horſemen gallop 
Up to "Bat: — but ind him Ke The 


tha 
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5 _— fury; Fall with W on . | 
main bedy of _ nan and cut in pieces 3000 | 
5 The lier were all 3 with ico; 
| |  Jable grief for the Joſs of their general, whon | 
5 they proclaimed, with tears in their eyes; their 
7: father and deliverer. In token of their forrow, b) 
3 they cut off the hair of their own heads, and 
the manes of their horſes, and ſhut themſelves in 
up in their tents, abſtaining from every kind of Wh 
nouriſhment, The magiſtrates and people of the ſu 
. towns through which his body was carried, came WWF V 
to meet the proceſſion, bringing-crowns and tro- Wi be 
phies. The Theflalians and Thebans contended WM tb 
bor the honour of burying him; but the moving Wil le 
KKAaArguments made uſe of by the former,” prevailed 01 
5: on the Thebans to Yield them that laſt mournfu 1 
7 3 office. 3 | ! 01 
V of Mantines was: the. ſcene wherethe| # 
” Siondibio. of Epaminondas and Pelopidas -firlt 8 3! 
commenced. Their ſtrict union, and perfect un- << 
animity, inſured the ſucceſs of all their underta- Wil £ 
5 kings; for the public welfare being the ſole ob- Will e 
Jeg of both, entirely prevented the groveling be 
15 paſſions of envy and jealouſy from obtaining auf ® 
. footing in their. breaſts. Their characters, too, | 
| perfectly coincided. Epaminondas' contempt” of 
© wealth excited the admiration of Pelopidas, who! 
grew deſirous of imitating the plain frugal life] 
vlt his friend; but his application to the buſineß 
_ of the ſtate, made him negligent about his own? 
private fortune, which, by that means, ſuffered 
conſiderably, Pelopidas, beſides his other excel 
lent qualities, was active and laborious ; was 
| _ eſteemed and beloved by the people; always poſ- 
. ſeſſed the greateſt influence in the adminiftration, } 
> and aimed. at nothing - leſs than rendering the 
1 hebans the foremoſt people in Greece. ; 
5 The Thebans, not ſatisfied with mourning the 
1 eat of e reſolved to revenge * and 


g. 82S. 


— 0 * E E. by 
ate mi dete foroce, "with „ | 


of an intention to join the Spartan confederacy: 


judge of their fidelity in the Peloponneſe. This : * - 


The Rlians, they diſperſed the remains of Alex ſe” 
ander's army, obliged himito give up all the plas 
ces he had: taken, and to ſwear obedience to the 

'Theban commands. That tyrant having render- f 
ed himſelf deteſtable by his debauchery ane 
crnelty, periſned ſeven years aſter this period, 

by the hands of his own wife and her brothers. 

The Thebans, in the mean time, were ſolely Second 
intent on profiting by the diſſenſions of the other attempt 
ſtates, to augment their own power; but their 2 
ſuceeſs had now alarmed the reſt of Greece, 448 5 
Which was all in motion. A diſpute that aroſe gainſt 


between the Arcadians and Mantineans, furniſhed Sparta. | 


them with a pretence for again entering the Pe- 2 M. 
leponneſe in arms. They accuſed the Arcadians 


And, though the Arcadians denied the accuſati- 
on in the ſtrongeſt terms, yet Epaminondas told 
them, with a tone of authority, chat he would 


convinced them that a ſtorm was preparing a- 
gainſt them, and they therefore made application 
to the Athenians and Spartans for aſſiſtance, who 
both coneluded an e and defenſive alliance 
with thßem. x 
Epaminondas, at the dealt of the Ballians, 755 


| and a body of Theſſalian cavalry, having march- 


ed into the Peloponneſe with an intention to at- 
tack the Athenians, Tegea, and a part of Arca- 
dia declared in his favour. - The Spartans, hear- \.. 
ing of the motions of the Thebans, aſſembled 
their troops at Mantinea, which they fortified, 
Epaminondas was then meditating a bold exploit, 
capable of ruining the Lacedemonians for ever: It wy. 
was no other than to puſh forwards with his ar. 
my directly to Sparta, whichy as he knew it to Y 
be exhauſted of men, he did not doubt of being 
able to ſurpriſe : With this view, he inſtantly put 
his army in motion. But 4gelilaue, who was 
then on his march to Mantinea, getting notice Eo 
| | : 
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trated as far as the market place. 


1. ms TOR 1 + 
- his "FOOD Fr ode back with ſuch pate 


2 
1 


Sparta. that he found himſelf in a ae, to, 3 

receive the Thebans; the few inhabitants why | 
_ Jemained 3 in the town, diſpoſing themſelves in the 
_ * beſt manner they could, along the . quar. 
2785 5 ters of it. 
covered, reſolved to alarm the Spartans; and, 


Epaminondas, however, though dif. 
. for that purpoſe, attacked the town, and pene⸗ 


ſtained his Attacks with wonderful coolneſs and 


preſence of mind; and, though far advanced in 
© Fears, exerted prodigies of perſonal valour, free: 


ly expoſing his life in defence of his country: In 


this, indeed, he was admirably well ſeconded by 


his ſon Archidamus who commanded. the 70 


and ſhewed himſelf worthy of ſuch a father? 
For having croſſed the Eurotas, and taken poſ. 
ſeſſion of an eminence, he thence made a furiou 
charge upon the Thebans, and put them to flight. 
It was on chis oecaſion 
© Phebidas, a young Spartan of large ſtature and 


5 great ſtrength, diſtingui 


-Rance of extraordinary bravery. 


8 : Hhimſelf without anmour. e 


Epaminondas finding more — 9 8 than be 
had expected, draws off his army from before} 
- Sparta, aud marches towards ea to 1 


Ageſilaus fy- | 
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that Iſadas, the ſon of 


{hed himſelf by an in- 
Happening 10 
be at home when the Thebans broke into the 
town, and being ſuddenly alarmed with the noiſe 
of armour, he inſtantly ſeizes a ſpear in one; 
hand, and a ſword in the other, and runs out to} 
fs; oppoſe the enemy, ſtark naked as he was at the 
time. | He throws himſelf in their way, deals! 
death around them with every blow, overthrow] 
all that oppoſe him, without receiving the final-J 
leſt wound himſelf, and ſtrikes ſuch a terror into 
the enemy, that they are repulſed, The Ephom 
decreed him a crown as the reward of his valour; 
but, at the ſame time, laid a fine of 1000 drachws} 
upon him, as a puniſhment for having expo | 
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ke reſolved to lay ſiege. That place happene& 1 
chen to be quite defenceleſs; the allies, who had > 
- at firſt aſſembled there, having returned home to 
take care of their harveſt: But, in the mean 
Hegilochus, paſſed "the ſea to join the allies at 
Mantinea, and came juſt in time to ſave tune 
place. Falling in wich the Thebans, they imme... 
diately gave them battle, which, though ſharp, 
was but of ſhort duration; for the Thebans, find - 
ing their project diſappointed, thought it prudent 
Bei e 
The Thebarr general, provoked at having fail. 
ed in theſe to laſt attempts, and fearing to loſe 
the confidence of his allies on that account, re-. 
ſolved to come to a general engagement, Whick 
might at once render him maſter of the Pelo- 
The Theban army, comprehending their allies, Battle of 
| the Arcadians and Argives, amounted altogether to W anti- 
| 30,000 foot, and 3000 horſe : That of the Lacede- 2 ©, 
monians joined with the Athenian troops, and thoſe 
of their otherallies, to no more than ao, ooo foot and 
2000 horſe, The laſt had but few ſlingers and arch- 
ers, who, beſides, were not very expert: The The- 
' bans, on the contrary, had a great number who = 
| had come to their affiſtance all the way from tze 
borders of Theſſaly, and excelled in the uſe of 5 
the ſling and dart. Epaminendas was well per- 
ſuaded, that by gaining this battle. he ſhould 
aſſure to Thebes à ſuperiority. over the reſt of 
ee dd 
The learned commentator on Polybius does 
not heſitate to aver, that in the opinion of the 
greateſt maſters in the art of war, there never was 
any thing of the kind more ſkilful, or more ſing 
lar, than the arrangement of the Iheban army in e 
this engagement, which was fought on the plain | 
of Mantinea, Epaminondas, though ſuperior in 
the number of his men, omitted nothing that | 
might contribute to the ſucceſs of the battle 
= „%%% New 
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the enemy, in order to conceal from them his; in⸗ 
tended order of fight, that ſo he might attack | 


them with the double e e of "dis 


der, and his own ſſcill. 


The Lacedemonian army bus N at the 


|  Yoot of mount Parthemus; that of the Thebans b 
on the declivity of the ſame hill. Epaminondas, 
without regarding the order of the enemy, Whom 
he did not doubt of confounding by the ſingula - 
rity. of his attack, formed his men before mor- 
ing from the place of encampment. On his leſt 
wing, which was deſtined to charge the Lacede- 


monians themſelves, he poſted his us Thebans and 


Arcadians, being the flower of his army; 


the Argives compoſed his right; the Eubeans, 


and the cavalry was diſpoſed along che wings. 


After informing every corps of the order in which | 
it was to fight, he inſtantly changed his diſpoſi- | 
tion, put his army in motion, and in à moment, : 


appeared in a ſingle line, as if intending to march. 
He advanced, indeed, towards the enemy ; but, 
from the order of his march, they were convin- 


ced that he meant to decamp. Still more to de- 
ceive them, after continuing his march for ſome 
time, he at once halted on an eminence, and 
made all his foot ground their arms. This beha - 
viour perſuaded the Lacedemonians; - that Epa- 
minondas intended to encamp over againſt them; 


their officers were the firſt deceived, and accor- 
dingly quitted their ſtations ; the ſoldiers, after 


their example,; leave their ranks : And thus the 
whole Lacedemonian army, which had, till then, 


continued in battle array, breaks and diſperſe 4 


all over their camp. 


This was the effect that Epaminendas Bad fore: 


- ſren andexpeted. As ſoon as he perceived the La- 
cedemonians, in the diforder of an army quietly re- 


: - e e A belief Ant there was 


nothing 
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| nothing more to fear, e . men to 


recover their arms, and advances quickly to the 5 | 


-attack. The enemy, in amazement, run in haſte 
to recover their ranks, and form with all poſ- 
ſible expedition. They think of nothing now but. 
to act on the defenſive. But Epaminondas troops: 
were already formed, while they: were hardly he- 

to make their diſpoſition. Notwithſtanding 
dheir ſurprize, however, they threw themſelves. 


into che form of a phalanx: The Athenian horſe 
take poſt on one wing; the Lacedemonian on the 
lber: Their precipitation produces confuſion z 
and, on viewing the excellent order of the The- 


ban army, 25 could eee 
defeat. 

One part of the Theban horſe” Had 

placed itſelf in front of that of the Adkins, 
with a view to overawe and prevent them from 
taking their infantry in flank; the reſt oppoſed 
that of the Lacedemonians,. Winden they imme: 
diately charged. Epaminondas had intermingled 
among his horſe ſmall parties of excellent Thef- 
flian flingers and archers, a precaution. which 


the Lacedemonians had unhappily neglected. As. 


ſoon: as his cavalry had: taken their ſtation, Epa- 

minondas, who had till now led on his army in 

the form of a phalanx, with a ſingle line, _—_— 
a ſudden orders his right wing to halt, and, 


5 ſame time, advances briſkly with the a in N 


an angular form, with the point of which, as if 


with the beak of a galley, to uſe Xenophon's- 


expreſſion, he. charges the centre of the enemy. 
He had had: the precaution to place in this 


wing his-choiceſt troops, which were beſides ſu- 
ſtained by thoſe of the other wing; the extremity 


of which extended to chis formidable point in 
which he now advanced. His intention was to 


bear down the centre of the Lacedemonians by 

the weight of this column, and then to cherge 
| erm * to and left, when, after being. 
A a thus 
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thus divided, they. would be more eaſily over: g 
powered: | 
Ro, The trumpets having ſounded the 8 ys | 
SE LOW armies, AS uſual, ſet up loud ſhouts. The en- 
85 gagement was begun by the Lacedemonian horſe, © 
which being much inferior to thoſe of the The- 
bans, were broke at the firſt | onſet,” and put to 
flight, after very little reſiſtanee. The centre of 
the enemies was likeways bore down, as Epami- 
. | nondas had. foreſeen, by the weight of his co- 
5 lumn: But this diſadvantage, far from diſeoura- 
ging the Lacedemonians. rather animated them 
to exert prodigies of valour, in order to repair 
their loſs. Never, ſays Diodorus Siculus, had 
the Greeks fought againſt one another with ſuch 
numerous armies; never were they eommanded 
by more ſkilful generals; never had they diſco- 
vered ſo much firmneſs, valour, and intrepidity: 
They all entertained the ſame diſregard for life, | 
che ſame deſire of glory, and the ſame love for | 
'their country. In fine, this battle was now to | 
decide, in the fight of all Greece in arms, whe- | 
— ther Thebes, conſtantly victorious through the 
whole courſe of this war, or Sparta, illuſtrious | 
by its triumphs for ages previous. to this war, 
| | ſhould now enjoy the ſuperiority. over the. reſt of | 
LL. their countrymen. From all theſe motives uni- 
tteqd, the two parties l the vickory to the 
. lai drop of their blood. k | 
The foot of both armies 8 the battle with | 
equal courage. They made the firſt attack with 
their lances; but theſe being ſoon broken, 
they betook themſelves to their ſwords, Then 
the action became one of the moſt. bloody 
tat hack wer been known, and the earth was 
5 35 Toon covered with the dead and wounded, and 
I dtrenched in blood: But in ſpite- of all the pre- 
1 - cautions uſed by E paminondas for ſecuring the 
| victory on his ſide, it ſtill remained doubtful; and 
he now ſaw, that the moſt obſtinate bravery was 


neceſſary to enſure. the ſucceſs or. his wiſeſt 128 
ſures. 
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In this detifive moment, Epatninondas 

—_ himſelf obliged, in order ſtill further to 

animate his men, to act che part of à brave ſol- ; 

dier, rather than that of a wary general. Ha- Death 

ving therefore aſſembled a hab: band of his 2 e 

blaveſt Thebans, and exherted them to follow 4 

| the example he is now to ſhow them, he ruſhes s 

impetuouſly upon the Lacedemonians, determ :- 

' ned to ſacrifice his life, if he can therehy decide 2 

the fate of the engagement. Followed by his 2 5 

troop of Thebans, he drives all before him, and 

euts à lane through: the — The 8 | 

monians begin to er, by. an by ve | 

kde das Upon ark eden: 

battle. Epaminondas purſues them, and makes 

ſuch a ſlaughter, that the ground where he ane. 

his troop fought, was, by the account of Diodo - 

rus Siculus, ee with 1 atop gr | 

nians. 

To render che wi way 5 ws now | 

only neceſſary to recal che eise Thebans.. — nl 

| from the purſuit of thoſe'that fled; and lead them ” 

againſt the wings of the Lacedemonian army,. 

which ſtill Kept their ground: But ſuch valour 

and prudence are ſeldom united. Epammondas, 

| pay by the ardour of his courage; was no 530 

longer maſter of himſelf;/ and ſeemed reſolved „ 

not to Jet a ſingle Lacedemonian eſcape... Having 

advanced imprudently into the midſt of them, 

without reflecting that His brave troop was every - - 

moment diminiſſung, he found. himſelf ar once, 

almoſt alone, ſurrounded by. a crowd orf Lacede- 

monians; who at faſt; diſcovering him, attack 

him from all ſides: This brave man, chen, co 

lecting all his ſtrength, ſupports, with à truly 

heroic bravery, the unequal combat, and wards: 

off, with chis buekler, the ſhowers of darts ꝓour- 

ed upon him from every quarter: But while he. 

is thus intent on defending himſelf, an officer 

| makes a aſk bis wi jv, and plunges: 
| Ae * en iz 
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it into his breaſt; ako: wood- ng hike i 


ron ſtuck faſt in the wound, and Epaminondas, 


covered with his own blood, falls half dead Pg | 
the ground. The news is immediately ſpread 


through both armies. The Thebans, furious for 


the loſs of their general, run to the ſpot where 
he lay wounded, and bear down all before them. 
Nothing but an © univerſal flaughter prevails 


round the body of Epaminondas, of which the 
-Lacedemonians. contend. to: make themſelves ma- 


ſters. The Fhebans, however, prevail at laſt, 


and carry off their commander; though almoſt 
without life. Their fury redoubles at the fight, 


and they exhauſt it upon the Lacedemonians, who. | 


no began to fly on all ſides; but the Theban 


1 commanders, conſidering that victory had hither- | 


to declared in their favour, and being unwilling 


to hazard their good fortune-any. further, cauſe, | 


ſound the retreat. 


When the Thebans were retired to their camp, | 


ah phyficians, on examining Epaminondas 


wound, judged: it to be mortal; and gave it as | 
their opinion, that he muſt ſoon die, . unleſs the 
iron were drawn from his breaſt; and that it was. 
very poſſible he might expire underthe operation, 
: Epaminondas hear them with the greateſt calm- 
neſs; andiperceiving that his laſt hour was at 
N hand, called for his armour- bearer, and aſked: 
him whether his ſhield was ſafe; the man ar- 
ſwering that it was, and having fo it to him, 
2 ſſmile of joy immediately overſpread the face of 
-Epaminondas, who taking hold of his ſhield, em- 


braced it, ſays: Juſtin, as- the companion of his 
labours and of his glory. He nezt - inquired, 


vhich of the armies had remained conqueror; 
- and, on being aſſured that the Lacedemonians 
had quitted the field of battle, Then, ſays he, 
"i — ved dong enough, -ſince-I die aA the 


. 3 of having never been beat.“ Af. 
this, he deſired the phyſicians to o pull 
* EUs As it was not ren 
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that he RENEE die had ths: operation; a has of - 
all preſent were penetrated with the moſt extreme 
ſorrow. In the midſt of this general dejection, 
one of his moſt intimate friends eoukd not reſtrain. © _ 
himſelf from burſting out into the following en- 
clamation; O Epaminondas, you die, cried. 
% he, you he without leaving us even the hope | 
e of ever ſeeing you revive .in any of your po- 
1 ſterity, for you leave no- child behind you.“ 
« 'You are miſtaken, replied Epaminondas calm- 
« ly, J leave behind me two immortal. daughters, . 
the victory. of Leuctra, and that of Mantinea. 
The phyſicians having then, with much difheut- 
ty, extracted the iron from his breaſt, he fainted 
away. Some hiſtorians tell, that he drew it from 
the wound with his own hand. Whatever may 
be in that, he expired a few moments after, as 
if in the arms of victory, with à ſmile of Joy 
and ſatisfaction diffuſed over his countenance. 
I doubt whether, in the hiſtory of any age or 
nation, and amidſt the various repreſentations 
there given us. of the actions of heroes, we * 
meet with any one character that exhibits more 
ſublime ſentiments. Can there, in effect, be an 
object more glorious and ſtriking than to ſee Epa- - 
minondas, after having: put to flight an enemy 
that had never fled before, tranſported at laſt 
with the ardour of action, hurrying into the 
midſt of. them, and there falling overpowered b 
numbers, above a heap of: Lacedemonians killed 
with his own hand? —Fo:ſee this great man joy- 
fully embracing his ſhield, and dying happy at 
the thought of having humbled the enemies of. 
his country, ſenſible alone to the honour acquir 
red him by his victories, and firmly perſuaded 
that Leuctra and Mantinea' would more gloriouſly 
perpetuate -- his name than the maſt numerous 
offspring ? - 1 55. 
Cicero juſtly regards Eventide as the. firt 
Kan ene The eee beitowed 1 | 
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tained fo ſtrong a paſſion for the arts and ſeien | 
ces, that, in the purſuit of them, he ſpent al 
huis fortune. Epaminondas, naturally of a phi. ! 
loſophical genius, preferred the good education 
given him by his father, to the greateſt eſtate he 
could have left him. Maſter of his paſſions, and 


fond of temperance and ſunplieity, he lived hay. 
py in a ſtate of the moſt narrow mediocrity. The 


honour of bis country was the motive of his | 


_ "whole conduct; and his time was entirely em- 
ployed about che public welfare, and the im -· 


provement of his underſtanding. Naturally ad- 


| _ diced to the military life, he had ſtudied the 
© itheory, before he choſe to venture on the pradice 
of war. His order of battle at Leuctra and 


| Nantinea, procured him the character of the 
moſt complete maſter of tacticks of his time, 
That of Mantinea, in partienlar, was; in the 
opinion of the Chevalier de Follard, the maſter · 


piece of this excellent commander. His count;y- 


men, who, till his time, had been buried in indo- 


dence, and a total ignorance of the art of war, ſtool 


- need of ſuch a maſter. By his care and applica-- 
tion, he at once made them a nation of ſoldiers, 


and put them in a capacity of diſputing the ſu. 


Sparta. Epaminondas, in every encounter, dif 
comfited thoſe celebrated Spartans, ſo renowned 


nin all hiſtories, and gave irreparable blows to] 
- _ heir power. He uſed; in jeſt, to ſay, that he 
* - had taught them to lengthen their monoſyllables 
alluding to their faconic. an{wers, the overbearing 
_ one of which had ſo much. diſguſted. the other 


Kate. = integrity was. without. _— He: 
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periority of Greece, with the people then in pol. 
feſſion of it. Pelopidas, it is true, had the ho- 


. reer age, br, eee wn, but. that of carry 
Ang it to its p ion belonged to Epaminondz 
alone. In the battle of Leuctra, the Thebans, 
unaſſiſtod by. any alles, humbled the pride o 
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the propoſal. In a word, he was not only a 


| they, the terms of accommodation propoſed were 


laus, refyſed to accede to the treaty, under pre- 


| hopes of recovering that country. Ageſilaus was 


of Sparta at ſuch an advanced period of. life, 


ſerve under a foreign prince; and the event af- 
forded him abundant cauſe to repent of his im- 
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not only himſelt rejected, with indignation, A 
large ſum of money. offered by the Ferſians to 
corrupt his- fidelity, but even o liged Micithus « 1555 
to return the money received by him for making 


ſkilful commander, a profound ſtateſman, and a 
man of learning and ſcience, but his extreme 
goodneſs, of heart reflected additional Am on 5 A 
all thoſe other ſhining qualifications. _ - — 9 
The views and hopes of the Thebans were bu- W Ol 
fied in Epaminondas's grave. Their thoughts  _. 
were now intirely turned to peace; and as their 
enemies were {till more exhauſted by the war than 


very honourable for them. It was agreed, that 
each party ſhould retain what it had won. The b 
Lacedemonians alone, by the perſuaſion of Ageſi |, 


tence that it comprehended the inhabitants of 
Meſſene. They preferred war, therefore, in the 


mach blamed on this occaſion, for perſuading his 
countrymen” to perſiſt. in a ruinous war, rather 
than embrace ſo favourable an opporunity of pro- 
euring an advantageous peace; and he was look- | 
ed upon as an obſtinate man, 'who preferred the 
pleaſure of commanding. an army to the al | 
neſs and quiet of his country. N 1 
At this time Tachos King of pete ing Arc 86. 3 
threatned with an invaſion from the Perſian mo- = xo} — 
narch, ſent to deſire the aſſiſtance of a body of into 
troops from the Lacedemonians, with Ageſilaus Egypt REI 
to command them. His requeſt was complied | 
vith; and the world was ſurpriſed. to ſee a king 


ſpent in continual. action and fatigue, ſubmit to 


prudence, The Egyptians prepoſſeſſed with a. 
high opinion of Ageſilaus, from his great reputa- 
Up. as. by moſt kilful Cars had figured to- 
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They were, therefore, exceedingly ſurpriſed w 
0 iind him an old man, of à ver 
: and in a very homely dreſtg and con R 
refrain from anſulting him. He expected as ik 
| had the ſole direction of the waÞ, but inſtead d 
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_- Athenian Chabrias. Tachos difregarding the 
Acbvice of Ageſilaus not to advance too far from 
dis On frontiers, reſolved to march into Phens 
| Leia. Agefilaus provoked at this ſtep of the king 
PE. - a- faRion- of the - Egyptians who had +6. | 
„  woked- -againſt him in his abſence, and had ad. 
—  _ wwanced\NeRtenabus to the throne. Plutarch bold. 
|.  _ ty treats this behaviour of Ageſilaus as dow 

: right perfidy and treaſon. But the Lacedemo- 
mnmians, from their violent attachment to their 

3 9 ſeldom failed to ſacrifice hon 

to what they imagined night -} 

— to its advantage. To Ageſilaus, thers- | 
Fore, it was |ſufficent reaſon to prefer the uſeſil 
d. the honurable; that he believed che ſide le 

erbraced might better promote the glory d 

Sparta, or that the king for wham he declared, i 

Dore a greater love to Greece, conſideration] 
that in a Grecian breaſt produced a ſpecies d 
_.. © enthuſiaſm. | The prince of the city of Mendes 
having appeared as à third competitor for the 
wdWeromn in oppoſition to Nectenabus; Ageſilaw] 
_ © - adviſed to fight him immediately. But Ned 

. Rabus was of a different opinion; of which, how- 
aver, he had ſoon reaſon to repent, After hi. 
cg _ ving- learnt by experience that Ageſilaus was in} 
3 N ide right, he thought proper to follow his counſel; } 
=. Ageſilaus thereupon defeated his opponent, an 
4 made him priſoner. —Having at length ſecured] 
=: 3 on the throne, he ſet {ail for W 
| Ha A mon; being driven by contrary ol 
1 * een e ee Alien ae the by 
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| Monchas, he there fell fick, and by F d 4" 
jaſt at the age of 84 years. His A car- ben 
| ried 20 rau and his fon Arohidamus fuceee n 
him in the kingdom. ter of 
5 haue el that the chaos 1 
Ageſilaus, like that of moſt other men, exhibited a laus. 
mixture of goed and bad qualities; though nature 
had loaded him with a deformed and ungraceful We 
perſon, yet his wit and ſpirit procured him univer - 
Kleie ant admiration, He was naturally ambiti- . 
ous, and chence became an uſurper of the throne, to 
which he arrived by: means of his on addreſs, 
aided by the favour of Lyſander. Bred a plain 1 
Spartan, he preſerved on the throne, even to a 
degree of affectation, the antient Spartan ſimpli: ; 
city and auſterity of life. He always behaved: as 
the moſt zealous protector of tlie laws, to Whien 
he paid the molt exact and perfect obedience him- 
ſelf. He encreaſed his power by the deference- 
and reſpect on all occaſions ſhewn by him to the 
Ephori and ſenate; for it roſe in proportion io 
their good opinion of him. He poſſeſt all the 
qualifications: of an excellent general, active, la- 4 
borious, leading the ſame hardy life with the loweſt 
ſoldiers ; ſkilſul in the art of inſpiring his troops 
with courage; ; deceiving the enemy with reſpect to 
his deſigns, by openly profeſſing them; cool and; © 
deliberate in action; and employing ſtratagem tio 
obtain ſuch poſts as he could not carry by do w- 
right foree. Of the moſt amiable character in 
prvate life; and in particular, fo very fond g 
his children, as often to ſhare with. them in their 
amuſements. He was like ways a molt affeQion-: - ' 
ate and warm friend.—In his old age he became 


— 
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„ haughty, imperious, and more reſtſeſs than ever, 
breathing nothing but war; and he is reproach- 
ed with Having facrificed the repoſe and welfare 
„of his country to his hatred of the Meſſenians 
0 aud Thebans. But he muſt nevertheleſs be re- 
F garded as the laſt eminent general Sparta can 
95 
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| Revolu- | About this time died Artaxerxes Mnemon, king | 
diess in of Perſia, in an advanced age, and borne don e 

5 wo with ſorrow at the conſpiracies formed againſt his WW tic 

5 FR 8 life by lisown children, who were become impatient th 

to poſſeſs his throne, Ochus, the moſt wicked of his br 
ſins, having procured the aſſaſſination of his two be 
| -  __ brothers, ſucceeded Artaxerxes in the kingdom. This af 
. Ochus was the work prince of his race, and render. an 


ed himſelf famous by his cruelty, for he put to lel 
*— ©” death without any ſcruple all the Princes and hir 
PpPrinceſſes of his blood, and all others who gave an 


him the leaſt. uneaſineſs. Ochus, on receiving bri 
ſome cauſe of diſcontent from artabazus, govere W an 
5 nor of one of the provinces of Aſia, ſent againſt the 
him an army of 62,000 men; but the Athenian th: 


Cuhares, whom the ſatrap kad prevailed on to af bai 
ſiiiſt him, entirely routed this army with a ſmall clo 
=: fleet, and ſome Greek ſoldiers : - But the Atheni- WW gra 
J intimidated by the threats of Ochus, recalled ! 4 
Clhubares.  Artabazus, to ſupply the place of Cha- ſing 

res, obtained of the Thebans a reinforcement of m y 
' 5000 men, commanded by Pammenes, and with W On 
their aſſiſtance beat the army of Ochus a ſecond to] 
time: But that prince having prevailed on the fou 


Thebans, by means of a large ſum of money, to WM e 
withdraw their troops likeways, Artabazus found the 
himſelf unable to make head againſt him any pri! 
longer, and therefore took ug wo TRIP king WM ove 
of Macedon, 8 ſec 
Por of his year war broke out again Were the 4 WW con 
che al- thenians and their allies; the iſlands of Chios, ſon 
8 Cos, Rhodes, and the city of Byzantium having W layi 
* A. M. entered into a confederacy to render themſelves refir 
* 3646; independent on Athens. To reduce theſe to o- Wl take 
| bedience; required the moſt powerful forces, and lief 
the beit generals the Athenians then poſſeſſed, juſt - 
On this es Chabrias, Iphicrates, and Ti- res, 
motheus acquired great glory; but according to with 
Corneſius Nepos, they were the laſt Athenian cont 
commanders whoſe names Cederve: to be ne Tim 
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he war on the part of the. Athenians began 


' with the fiege of Chios, which was quickly re- 


nered by the allies: There Chares commanded. 
the land forces,” and Chabrias the fleet, Cha- 
brias forced his paſſage into the harbour; but 
being deſerted by the other gallies, which were 


afraid to follow him, his own was ſurrounded, 


and pierced through and through: He neverthe- 
ſes obſtinately refuſed to quit his ſhip and fave 
kimſelf by ſwimming, as he might have done, 
and therefore periſhed along with her. Cha- 


brias had formerly acquired a high reputation, 


and eſpecially when he was ſent to the relief of 
the Thebans againſt the Spartans, In an action 
that happened on that occaſion, ſeeing himſelf a- 
bandoned by his allies, he ordered his ſoldiers to 
doſe their ranks, and ſtooping down to the 


1 
, 


5 N. on one knee, to cover themſelves with 


jeir ſhields, and extend their ſpears. In this 
ſingular order he ſuſtained the attack of the ene- 
my, who found it impoſſible to break his ranks. 
On that account the Athenians erected a ſtatue 
to his memory, in the poſture in which he then 


fought. 


Chares ſucceeded Chabrias in the command of 
the fleet; but the Athenians finding their enter- 
prize againſt Chios proceeding but 3 5 gave it 
over altogether, and at the fame time fitted out a 


ſecond fleet of 60 gallies, which they put under the 


command of Iphicrates and of Timotheus, the 
ſon of the famous Conon. The Athenians, by 
laying ſiege to Byzantium, obliged the allies to 
relinquiſh that of Samos, which, they had under- 
taken about the ſame time, and to fly to the re- 
lief of Byzantium A violent tempeſt coming on, 
juſt as they were on the point of engaging, Cha- 
res, naturally a preſumptuous man, infilted, not- 
vithitanding, that they ſhould attack the enemy, 
contrary to the opinion both of Iphicrates and 


Timotheus, who would by no means conſent to 
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1 a battle in ſuch eee Chas 


' provoked at their refuſal, ſent letters to At 4 
in which he complained loudly of his colleagues, 


and his powerful faction in the city did not fail 


to ſupport theſe complaints. Could it be believ. 
ed? the Athenians tried Iphicrates and Ii. 
motheus, and impoſed on the laſt a fine of 100 ta· 
lents: Than which they could not have carried 


their ingratitude to a higher pitch; for on a for- 
mer occaſion Timotheus had gained to his coun- 
When, from its enemies, no leſs a ſum than 


1 200 talents, without relerving the ſmallelt part 


af i it for himſelf. 


Timotheus, provoked. at ſo unjuſt a treatment, 
retired to Chalcidas, where he ended his days a 

few years after. It is remarked of this illuſtrious 
Athenian, that it was he who reſtored to his 
countrymen their ſuperĩority at ſea; a revolution 


indeed which his father had begun. Timotheus 
was, beſides, a man of great learning, and di- 


ſtinguiſhed himſelf no leſs by his eloquence than by. 


is ſtrong and juſt taſte for the ſciences, The unin- 
terrupted ſucceſs, that attended him in all his en- 
terpri- es, drew upon him much envy, and gave 
occaſion to a piece of painting, in which 'Timo- 
theus -was repreſented aſleep, with Fortune at his 


| fide, taking towns with a net. Timotheus, pi- } 
qued at 1 inſult, maintained, that his ſucceſs 


. was chiefly owing to his parts: And as for the 


picture, he anſwered, with a great deal of wit, 
« Tf tale towns while aſleep, what might I mt. 
« perform if awake?” It appears, however, | 


from what we have juſt related, that Fortune 


wearied at laſt. of Haviſhing her favours upon | 


him. 


Iphicrates being like ways called to ſtand trial, 
and not thinking it ſufficient to depend entirely | 
upon the force of arguments, brought into the 


aſſembly a good number of young men, armed 


with daggers, of which they took care now and 


pally to > diſcover the * to the view of tht 


Jucgs. 
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judges: This new method of pleading bie de- 
fence produced all the intended effect; for the 
judges were intimidated and acquitted Iphicrates. 
he fickle capricious diſpoſition of the people of. 
Athens, who always behaved with the hi gheſt i in- 
titude towards its beſt generals, may, in a 


eat meaſure, excuſe this, ſingular ſtratagem. 


T his capricious. humour is likeways affigned as 
one of the principal caufes of the ruin of their re- 
ublic; for it obliged thoſe men who were poſ- 
ſeſſed of abilities to ſerve the ſtate, to provide for 
their perſonal ſecurity, by a voluntary exile ; by 
"which means Athens could no Zenger find 1 
to command its armies. 
To return to Iphicrates nat be man had 


particular ly diltingniſhed - himſelf, when very 


Joung, in a ſea fight; and his merit ſoon procur- 


ed him the honour of the chief command. No 


Greek general ever underſtood the military art 


better chan he: He was extremely rigorous in 
inforcing a init diſcipline among tis troops, by 
which he had made them ſo expert at every kind 
of evolution, that inſtantly on perceiving the pro- 
per ſignal, they performed the motion required. 

_ Theſe troops were diſtinguiſned from the reſt by 
the name of Tphicratians. He invented a more 
convenient ſort of arms and cloathing for the ſol- 
diers, particularly by lengthening their ſpears 
and ſwords, In a word, he beftowed ſo much 

attention on the moſt minute particular relating 


to the buſmeſs of war, that he ſeemed to have 
been expreſsly formed by nature for the profeſ- 
ſion of arms: He was endued with ſuch ſtrength 


of body, that once in a. fea engagement he ſeized 
bis antagoniſt in his arms, and carried him, arm- 


ed as he was, into his own ſhip. He is ſaid to 


have been of mean extraction; but his ſentiments. 
were far from diſcovering any tincture of a low 


birth-; for never did any man poſſeſs a more lof- 


ty ſoul; and his ſon Meniſtheus thought himſelf 
more honoured by being deſcended of: duch a fa 
| D d. 2. ther, 
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ther, chan by having a princeſs, the RK 1 | 
Cotys king of Thrace, for his mother. Iphicra- 


tes, on being upbraided with the meanneſs of of 


f his 


birth, by one who was deſcended of Harmoding | 


It is true,“ ſaid he, the nobility of my "A 
mily begins in myſelf, while that of yours ends 
« in you. 


of his colleagues, ſoon ſhewed himſelf a 
, worthy ſucceſſor to them; for being as avaric- 
ous as vain, he ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted 
by Artabazus ſatrap of Aſia Minor, then 
preſſed by the Perſian monarch, and was lucky 
enough to relieve him from the danger. where 


Chares, after having accompliſhed the d an a 
Aſt 


with he was threatened. On that occaſion he 
was accuſed of having abandoned the ſervice of | 
the republic, but had intereſt enough to ſcreen | 


hun from the puniſhment he deſerved. The A- 


_ thenians dreading the reſentment of the king of 
Perſia, ered eee to bring about a ge- 
neral peace, to which they had been long exhort- | 
ed by the excellent orations of Iſocrates, who re- 
called to their remembrance the glorious days f 


Atheas, when their anceſtors ſacrificed every con- 
ſideration to the maintaining of the liberties of 
Greece :. And repreſented to them, that the real 


5 greatneſs of a ſtate does not conſiſt i in the extent 
pl its conqueſts, which it can never effect 8 | 


ſome kind of injuſtice, but in wiſely 


ſubjects, and making itſelf beloved 55 its a 4 


bours. This war, 3 continuing for three 


Jears, was at lenyth terminated by 2 peace; of 


which the chief condition was, that Rhodes, By- 
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dude, gave a looſe to their pleaſures, and par- 
Acularly to their natural inclination for public 
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E Atlienians now | fading © themſelves in Begin» 
ſecurity and leiſure - by the: peace juſt con- Pings &F® . 


ſhows and diverſions, which they carried to the 
higheſt pitch of extravagance. Pericles, who had - 
firtt inſpired them with this taſte, had been i in 


that reſpect extremely pernicious to his fellow ci- 


ti:ens; for the taite having degenerated into - 


| paſſion, they ſacrificed to its gratification the glo- 


ry and buſimeſs of the ſtate. The poets and co- 


medians became the idols of the people,:.and by 
engroſſing the whole public attention, made thoſe 


who had expoſed their lives for the intereſt of the- 
commonwealth-to be quite overlooked??. The pu- 
blic money was laviſhed away upon. buffooris and 
fingers ; ' and the annual expenoe of the theatre 
alone exceeded that of .an entire campaign- Io 
ſupport thoſe foolilh .extravagancies, thy appro- 
priated the funds ſet: apart 1 *the exigencies of 
the ſtate, prohibiting at the ſame.time under Rang . 
of death, every perſon to propoſe. any other 
plication of them. A people o obllinately blind 


to its moſt important intereſts, deſerved to be 
chaſtiſed for its folly, by becoming. a Prey o 
ſome of its more virtuous. neighbours... 


While the Athenians, and after their example - 


King 
Philipe- | 


mo!t of the other Greeks, gave themſelves up in. 


this manner to luxury and pleaſure, the Macedo-—- 


Mas; 155 then an obſcure nation, grew deſirous 
D.d-3, . 
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eonqueſt of their country. Ther hog been al 
ways looked upon as barbarians by the Greeks, 


who continued to give them that appellation; till 


they had carried their victorious arms into Aſia. 
The deſcendents of Caranus, the firſt king of Ma- 
cedonia, of whom we have any knowledge, had 
reigned without interruption in that Kingdom, 
down to the period of which we now ſpeak. - 

We have mentioned above, that Perdiccas = 
ſon of Amyntas having mounted the throne, a 


NF diſpute on that head had ariſen between Nm 7 


his brother Ptolemy, which by mutual conſent was 
referred to the judgment of Pelopidas; who de- 


| cided the matter in favqur of Perdiccas, and ob- 


liged both the competitors to come to an a 
ment; for the more ſure obſervance of which, he 


© earried along with him to Thebes Philip, the third | 
fon of Amyntas, then a boy of about ten years of 
3 This happened about che year of the world 3 


3627. 


Epaminondas, and te- the misfortune: of Greece, 


profited but too well by the leſſons of that great 
maſter in the art of war. From the manner in 
Which he opened his way to the throne, through 


2 thouſand difficulties, he ſoon diſcovered a ger 
nius capable of the greateſt undertakings. 
He had remained now ten years at Thebes, 


when' he FE notice, that Perdiccas was lain in a 


| battle with the Illyrians, and had left behind him 


5 an only ſon, Amyntas, yet an infant. An ambi- 


tious mind has its attention conttantly fixed upon, 


the means that may conduct to its object. Philig 
withdraws in ſecret from Thebes, arrives in Ma- 


cedonia, obtains himſelf declared tutor to his ne- 


phew, and in that quality aſſumes the government 


of the kingdom. The Macedonians having been 
1 worlted in war, were now ſurrounded with 
 nemies,, who. were makiug cen to attack 

| | | them; 


Philip received his an in he 7 We of 


ed Shes c A. Eo 


The Macedonians, full of admiration of his great 
qualities, depoſed his nephew, and advanced him 


to the throne. Philip, then about twenty- four 
of age, haſtened to fulfil the public expecta- 
tions. The talent of ſpeaking, which he already 
poſſeſſed 1 in an eminent degree, gained him the 
ee and affection of every body. His firſt 


care was the reſtoration of miſitary diſcipline, a 


point upon which he ſhewedd himfelf extremely ſe- 
vere ; but at the ſame time, in order to induee 
the ſoldiers to ſerve with greater zeal, he treated 
them in other reſpects with ſingular kindneſs and 


di tinction, uſually calling ons by the flattering 
name of companions, It was Philip tat inſtitut- 


ed the Macedonian phalanx, a battalion in the 
form of a long ſquare, having ooo men in front, 


with 16 of depths all armed with ſpears, about 


23 foot long, This phalanx preſented an impe- 
netrable rampart, and marched ſq cloſe as to be 
able to ſuſtain the molt violent thocks of the ene- 
my, and at the ſame time to bear down every 
thing that oppoſed it. Accordingly, the famous 
| Roman, Paulus. Amilius, who in his battle with 
Perſeus, - the laſt. king of Macedonia, was oppoſed 


by ſuch a phalanx, declared, that he had never 


ken any appearance more capable of itriking ter 


ror, and had even trembled at it himſelf. But 
as this body was under a neceſſity of moving alto- 


gether, i its trength:conſiſting-entirely in its union, 


it always required a plain open field to act on, o- 


therways it was no longer invincible : Now it was: 
eften difficult to find a field of ſufficient extent to 


contain ſo large a body of men, 


To ſecure himſelf on the throne, Philip? 8 chief | 


eare was, to put his competitors out of the way, 


to extinguith domeitic factions, and to ſubdue his 
enemies by repeated victories. Overayed at this: 


tine by the Athenian power, he endeavoured to 
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them ; Philip. 8 Anmel 1 FORE 85 
| felf to reitore, their broken courage, to gain the 
affection of the people, and to diſcipline the troops. 
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| but this treaty was of ſhort continuance, as we.! hs 
thall by and by ſee.——But to return ti Athens. Wl 

| Begin- In that city a man began about this time to, ob 

| - mings of appear, whoſe extraordinary merit was ſoon to, Wl dre 
Demo. make a great fi re in the affairs of Greece: B = 

=_ - re OD INE © + DN: Wh he? 

1 the extent of his genius, and the power of his e. his 

loquence, he was deſtined oſten to fruſtrate the- and 

_ defigns of Philip, and to be a continual check up- tuo 

on all his enterprizes : This was the famous De- alu 

moſthenes. As his very name revives in our ima. Wi 14 

3 the idea of eloquence. itfelf. it is propet mis 

r a moment to fix our particular attention on fa. con 

extraordinary a man: He was born at Athens, aui 

ED in the year of the world 3623, two years aſten 

- Philip, of a father. by trade a black ſmith, but 

. one of the moſt conſiderable in his profeſſion, He 

was left an orphan very young. Happening ta. 

be a witneſs of the applauſe beſtowed on the oras.! 

tor Calliſtrates, he conceived a violent deſire tos: 

acquire glory by the ſame means, and dedicated 

himſelf — to tlie ſtudy of rhetoric. It may; 

not be improper here to mention the obſtacles 

throun by nature in the way of his becoming an 

_ orator ; | theſe were a. weak ſtammering voice, 

| which rendered his articulation confuſed and be 

fitating; a difagreeable tone of declamation, and 

a. perſon. void of all thoſe exterior advantages 

which are calculated to prepoſſeſs the favour d 

an audience, and pave, as it were, the way to per- 

ſuaſum. So many. difficulties would have pre- 

vented any other perſon from purſuing this ca- 

reer; but Demoſthenes reſol ved: to exert his ut- | 

moſt efforts to overcome them, and for that pur- 

poſe employed the moſt painſy ul methods; ſome- 

times declaiming while he was climbing up ſteep! 

places, ſometimes harangu ing by the ſea ſhore, } 

EY; where he repreſented to Sint the noiſe of the 

| © waves as the tumults of a popular afſembly, and 

* profiting by the advice and — | 
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ir me principal comedians of his time, from m 

ne: WY he learned the graces. of action... „„ „„ 
u. it was not long before he roaped the fruit of his 
to. l obſtinate application. - The fame of his Joquence =» 

to. drew people from the extremities of Greece t 

Br: bear him; and he ſoon ſtood unrivalled among 

es» WT his own countrymen. His eloquence was ſerious 

he; and correct, but withal ſublime, bold, and unpe- | 
p- tous. His orations abound. with metaphors ang 
e- aluſions: He invokes the gods, the ſtars, the 


4. moans of thoſe who fell at Marathon and Sala- | 5 
r mis; but the force of his action and exprethon. © _ 
. conſtituted his chief characteriſtic. The times 1. 
s, . quired fuch an orator : The Athenians being ab- | 
ed ſorbed in the moſt ſupine indolence, and conſuming 
ut their time in private conteſts and jealouſies, the * 2 
ic i arongeſt and moſt ſtriking fi of rhetoric were 
6 therefore neceſſary to rouſe them from their le- 
* thargy, and to open their eyes to the dangers 
to: WY that threatened them. The arguments of De- 
ed moſthenes made the deeper impreflion, as an ar- | 

deat zeal for the welfare af his country, and a . 
perfect difintereſtedneſs were well known to e 
the motives and principles ypon which he act 
Demades and his other rivals uſed to tell him, by. 
way of reproach, that his diſcourſes ſmelled of 
the oil and lamp: But Demoſthenes very proper 


1 == 1 


ly replied, That it was diſreſpectful to a full a. 
{cmbly of the citizens, to preſume to ſpeak in 
their preſence without being properly prepared. 

To return to the affairs of Greece. 

| Two years after the war of the allies, the en- 
traordinary. warlike preparations of the Perſia _ 
monarch alarmed the Athenians, who were incit- 

ed by their orators immediately to take arms and 
commence hoſtilities ; but Demoſthenes, who, | 
though then only twenty-eight years of age, wag 
beginning to diltinguiſh himſelf, repreſented to 

0 che Athenians, that they qught to do nothing 

of rahhly; nor by a premature declaration of war tg 
farnih ſo powerful a prince with a pretext for 


3 


=. „ turning mY arms PTE WS: | 1 the 


1 mean time, he adviſed them to fit out a fleet, and 27 
=—_ 13 to hold all their troops in readineſss. | _ 
* About the ſame time the Lacedemonians cox. 25 


5 ceived the deſign of making themſelves.maſters o) 
ENT Megalopolis, a fortified town of Arcadia, which der 
„ 18 them much uneaſineſs: On that occaſion 

: emoſthenes again harangued the Athenians i 8 
favour of the Megalapolitans : He convince 9 5 
them, that it concerned them very nearly, to pre- 


5 vent both Sparta and Thebes from becoming tog 2 
| Powerful : And his eloquence had the effe d 25 
determining the Athenians to ſend: 3000 men 9 be 

the relief of that town, notwithitanding the at 5s 

| Kance that then fubſiſted between them: and th 35 

Ee 8 Lacedemonians. 4 50 
Djmilip having made the neceſſiry difpoſition fr Bos 
| a war, defeated the IIlyrians in a pitched battle ful 

and reduced Ampghipolis, an Athenian colony, 7 

As he could not keep poſſeſſion of this place with. | ol 

out provoking the Athenians, with whom it vs 12 

5 at preſent his intereſt to keep fair ; and being uw Be 

Y ls. willing at the ſame time to leave in their hand ton 
one of the keys of his kingdom, he reſolved to d of 

clare it free, and accordin 55 gr granted permilſa gol 

to the inhabitants to form themſelves into an i bar 
dependent republic. Shortly after, however, M = 
means of his influence within the town, 5 ati 
made himſelf maſter of it a ſecond time; but ij ing 

muſt be confeſſed, that this was in a great mes ful 

| ſure owing to- the negligence of the Atheniati dit 

who were too dilatory in ſending troops to its . vou 

_ Hef. He likeways reduced Potidea, and difmil T1, 

ac the Athenian garriſon which he found in th der 
place. But ſtill pretending to be deſirous of Mi Th 

, Voiding a rupture with the Athenians, he uſed «MF Th, 
very art to lull them into ſecurity with reſpect nn 

their real_ intereſts, Soon after he ſubdued. the 1 
Peonians, and recovered from the Illyrians hel vie 

places of which they held poſſeſſion in Macedo Wl nan 
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WH Philip ſoon ſhewed himſelf a thorough politi- 
the tian, by putting in practice every reſource of tate |} 
and art, in order to extend his conqueſts; ſometimes 5 

employing ſtratagems, ſometimes promiſes; weak. 
ening thoſe whom he could not conquer, and in- | 
ſnuating himſelf into the quarrels of Greece, unn 
der the character of umpire. About this time he 7 
got poſſefſion-of Cnidos, which he called after his : 
own name, Philippi. The taking of this town, 
which became very famous a long while after, by. | 
che battle fought in its neighbourhood, in which  .- LE, 
Brutus and Caſſius were defeated, was more ad. | 
vantageous to Philip than the greateſt conqueſt 5; .. 
for, having found out ſome gold mines near it, ge 
cauſed them to be opened, and drew from them 
yearly about 1000. talents, a ſum exceeding the 
whole revenues of Athens, With this money he 
found himſelf in a ſituation to keep up a powers: - 
ful army, and hkeways to maintain ſpies and par- 
tizans among all the nations around him. This 
gold opened him the gates of many towns, and 
accelerated the ſucceſs of all his enterprizes. He is- 
even reported to have declared, that he believed no 
vonn impregnable, which could admit the entrance 

of a mule loaded with gold. .On.this account his 
gold is ſaid to have ſubdued Greece, and to 
have bought cities before he took them. $6, 

The Athenians were not at this time in a ſitu- 
ation to watch over the enterpriſes of Philip, be- 
ing engaged in a couteſt to which the ifland of 
Eubœa had given occaſion. That iſland was 
tliſturbed by two factions, one of which fa- „ 
voured the Thebans, and the other the Athenians. 
The matter was of importance to the latter, who 
derived a part of their revenues from Eubæa: 
They therefore ſent out a fleet, drove away the 
Thebans, and put an end to the diſſenſions. 


1 


In the year-of the world 3648, Olympias, the Birth of 

wife of Phili>, brought him a ſon, who was ag 

named Alexander, and whoſe mighty exploits 4. J. 
7 Ld lb. procured 3648. 
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=. 7 | procured him i in the ſequel the appellation * the 
=_ | Great, It is remarked, that the famous temple 
5 of Diana at Epheſus, accounted one of the ſeven | 
wonders of the world, was 'burnt the ſame day 
that Alexander the Great was born. The per- 
fon who ſet this ſuperb edifice on fre, was called 
Ereoftratus ; - When put to the torture, he declar- 
ed, that his motive for doing ſo miſchevious an 
action, was to immortalize his name. Philip 
Fc. was from home when his ſon was born. At the 
. ſame time that he received this welcome piece of 
5 news, inte ll gence of two other particulars of the 
=; . moſt agreeable nature was likeways brought him, 
fehr being victor in the chariot races at 
EE. the Olympic games; and of a ſignal victory ob- 
tained over che yriatis by his general Parme- 
no? | 
| Philip being reſolved to have his ſon educated 
F i perfect and complete manner, inſtant. 
; * wrote td the famous Ariſtotle in theſe terms: 
& I give you notice that I have got a ſon; } 
ce thank the gods, not ſo much for beſtowing his 
* ſon upon me, as for having beſtowed him in 
« your time; for I have reaſon to flatter myſelf, 
% that you. will form me a ſucceſſor” worthy of 
« me,” A valuable leſſon to parents, ſays M. 
Rollin, whence they may learn of how great im- 
portance it. is to 1 * inſtructors for their 
children. | | 
„ a- The ſacred war, or the war 0 th the Phoceats, 
. wits ſucceeded that of the allies. It became general . 
OM: among the ſtates of Greece, was carried on for 
| 3649. ten years with great warmth, and was extremely 
| Z _ deltrudhive i in its conſequences to all the parties 
3 2 concerned: Religion was the pretence for it; 
= aälklancd the cauſe that Produced it was very trifling. 
=, The Phoceans having tilled a piece of ground be- 
longing to the temple of pollo, which was fituat- 
3 their” * were accuſed of oe by, 
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conduct before the Amphictyons, who oondemned 
the Phoceans in a large fine. The latter refuſed 

to comply with this ſentence, alledging, that the 
management of the temple and its territory be- 
longed excluſively to them 3 ; and they applied for — 
aid to the Spartans, who furniſhed them under---- + 
hand with money, and encouraged them to perſiſt: 

in their obſtinacy. Philomelus, a man of a dar- 

ing ſpirit, who poſſeſſed: great influence among his 
countrymen, the Phoceans, perſuaded them te 
take arms, levied troops, ſeized on the temple of 


| Delphos, effaced the decree of the Amphictyons, 8 : 


which was engraved on a pillar of the temple, 3 
and by threats obliged the prieſteſs of Apollo tos * 
give 4 reſponſe approving of all his proceedings. 

The Locrians attempted to oppoſe this enterprize - 

of the Phoceans, but were worſted in ſeveral en- 
counters. The matter now becomes ſerious. 


The Amphictyons aſſemble, and paſs à decree, 


declaring, that war ought to be made on tjꝗae 
Phoceans. Hereupon each ſtate of Greece takes 
part in the diſpute, according as their different 
intereſts incline them: The Athenians and Spar- 
tans join the Phoceans: The Thebans, Locrians, 


Theſſalians, and the reſt of the ſtates take arms a- 


Pzhilomelus, notwithſtanding an oath he hal 
taken, not to meddle with the treafure of the 
temple, took thence what money was neceſſarrxx 
for the expences of the war, and-raiſed an army. . 
of - 10,000 men. At firſt ſeveral engagements © - 
were fought with; various ſucceſs : But this war, 

like every other of which religion is made the = 
pretence, where, under colour of religious zeal, 

parties indulge private-reſentment, was carried on - 

with great cruelty, The Thebans, the moſt ac- 

tive and zealous of all, having ſurpriſed a party 

of the Phoceans, condemned them all to death, 5 
as puilty of ſacrilege. On the other fide, the Z 
Phoceans, in revenge for this cruelty, thought 

| „„ og 


gainſt them, Thus began the ſacred war. 
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themſelves intitled to act in like manner towards WM ch 

ſack of their enemies as fell into their hands. de 

At laſt a battle enſued between the Phoceans and pu 

the Thebans, in which the former were defeated Fo! 

= _- with great ſlaughter, their general Philomelus be- ' ti 
. ing killed on the ſpot, after behaving with a bra- Bi 
| | very that ſhewed him-worthy of conducting a bet- at 

1 | ter undertaking. His brother, Onomarchus, ſuc- th 
5 - eceded him in the command, aſſembled: the re- rit 
mamains of the Phocean army, and by the tempta- 0⁰ 
tion of high pay, ſoon raiſed a formidable army, ni: 

with which he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral co 

. - places belonging to the enemy. CTR Yu” 
Artemi- The order of time requires, that we ſhould here W ch 
ur 

th 

oc 

4 

to 


ſa queen digreſs a little, to make mention of Artemiſa 
of Caria queen of Caria, and wife of Mauſolus, That 
' 2%, Prince had ſubjected to his power the people of 
200 Rhodes and of Cos, very ſoon after they had been 
by the late peace reſtored to the full enjoyment of 
their liberty. He is reported to have treated the 
conquered people with great ſeverity, and to have b) 
died the year after his conqueſt. But the grief WM th 


of his widow Artemiſa, and the ſumptuous tomb te 

| erected by her to his memory, have immortalized ec 

the names both of the huſband and the wiſe, fu 

Not ſatisfied, however, with honouring him in hi 

that manner, ſhe had his aſhes carefully preſerved A 
A and conſtantly mixed with her drink, till at laſt 5-00 
8 d her body became literally the ſepulchre of that of th 


her huſband. She deſired funeral orations to be v 

- _ compoſed to his praiſe, and publiſhed a reward to v 
| the perſon that ſhould furniſh the beſt, It is ſaid, * 1 
that the oration preſented by Theopompus was WW <c 
preferred to the reſt, though his maſter Iſocrates 4 

was one of the competitors. Thie grief of Arte- 11 


miſa- continued: to her death, which was thereby -0 
Haſtened, and happened: two years after that of 2 
Mauſolus. Some authors, however, tell us, that tl 
Artemiſa was not ſo entirely occupied with her A 
mourning, but that ſhe found time to make con- te 


ſtſderable conqueſts: For ſſie ſurprized the gy a 
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the Rhodians, who had reſolved to attempt her 
dethronement; obtained poſſeſſion of Rhodes, and 
put to- death the principal inhabitants. Hence 
ſome authors have taken occaſion to call in que- 
ſtion the particulars of her grief above related: 
But it is very poſſible for the ſame perſon to be 
at once poſſeſſed of very tender feelings, and of 
the reſolution requiſite for maintaining his autho- 
krity, and chaſtiſing his enemies. It was on this 
occaſion that the Rhodians applied to the Athe- 
nians for aſſiſtance; and Demoſthenes having be- 
come their patron, endeavoured by his eloquence 
to excite the compaſſion of his eountrymen towards 
that people, whoſe manners had rendered them 
vaworthy of being protected. 1 


Philip took no part in the ſacred war during A. M. 
the firſt years of it; for, being more concerned a- 3652. 99 5 


bout his own private intereſts, than about the in- 
uk offered to Apollo, he was not at all diffatisfied 
_ to ſee the ſtates of Greece weakening each other 
by a eruel and ruinous war. While therefore 
they were deſtroying one another, he was ſolely in- 
tent on extending his dominions, ſecuring his 
eonqueſts an the fide of Thrace, and reducing 
fuch places as were advantageouſly ſituated for 
him. When beſieging Methone, a citizen of 
Amphipolis, named After, offered him his ſer- 
vice as ſo expert an archer, that he never miſſed 
the ſmalleſt bird flying: But Philip told him, he 
would employ him when he had a war with the 
ſwallows. The man was ſo provoked at this an- 
wer, that he threw himſelf into the place, ain- 
ed at Philip an arrow, with this inſcription, 
For Philip's right eye ;** and in effect pierced 
that eye. Philip returned the arrow, with this 
other inſeription, Philip take the town, he 
. © evill hang up After; and having taken the 
the town accordingly, was as good as his word. 
After this accident, that prince was weak enough. 
to be offended when any perſon happened in 
huis preſence to mention a Cyclops, _ 
8 | Ee — --;- © Iyeonaram 


* 
* : 
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Lycophron, brother- in law of Alexander o 
Pheræ, having ſucceeded that Prince in the kings 
dom, imitated his tyranny, and provoked hi 
ſubjeds to rebel againſt him. The Theſſalians 
applied for protection to Philip, who being other- 
ways well diſpoſed to oblige them, immediately 

Went in purſuit of the tyrant, and defeated him 
in ſeveral engagements.—Onomarchus, in the 

mean time, the: general of the Phoceans, was 

more ſucceſsfub tham his brother, and had taken | gait 

-ſeveral cities in Bœotia, the Thebans being una- allil 

ble to oppoſe him. He was even daring enough aid 

to make head againſt Philip i in his war on Lyco- WH mar 
phron, and defeated him in two ſkirmiſhes; but pell 
a general engagement having enſued, 6000. of hab 
the Phoceans were ſlain, and the reſt put to flight, W = 

Onomarchus was among the killed; and Philip the 

took. 3000- priſoners, Beſides other. advantages alli 

that accrued to Philip from this victcry, it pro- WM me 
cured him the character of a Prince devoted to an, 

the intereſts of religion. — His ſucceſs was, in a 

eat meaſure, owing to tlie Thebalign Hocfe:that 

aght in his army. 

Phaillus, the brother of WA BEIT ſuo 
ata to the command among the -Phoceang, 
made uſe of the riches of the temple of Delphos, 
as his predeceſſors had: done, to raiſe new forces; 
augmented ſtill further the pay of the ſoldiers, 
and by. that means increaſed the number of his 

troops. He was at firſt unſucceſsful againſt the 

FThebans; but for that his advantages over the 
Locrians me amends. Death, however, ſoon 

ſtopt his career; wherenpon a: ſon of Onomar- 
chus, named Phaleneus, aſſumed the command; 
but his authority was 5 ſhort duration, for he 
fell in his firſt engagement. 4 
HJoſtilities, in the mean . daily eoatibaings 
the Thebans were the firſt who grew weary of 
the war; for their finances being at length to- 
totally exhauſted, they found themſelves unable 


to e it much De The Phoceans, 25 1 


— 


allitance of 34000 Greek troops, ſent to their 


Memnon, intimidated by the approach of ſo 
powerful an army, entered into a private treaty 


of Sidon. The Sidonians, to the number of „ 4 
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he other hand, were ſtruck with remorſe 1 : 
ring authoriſed their generals to plunder the tem- 
le of Apollo. On an accompt being drawn up 


y all the money they had thence abtiracted,' the x; 


whole ſum amounted to 10, ooo talents.. - 
About the ſame time, the Phenicians, evokes. A. N. 23 
the cruel oppreſſion with which they were * 5 — | - 


by 
treated by the ſatraps, entered into an alliance + phe- 


with Nectanebus king of Egypt, revolted a- nici. 


the Perſian ee and with the 


aid by the king of Egypt, under the com 
mand of Memnon the Rhodian, ſucceeded in ex- 
pelling the Perſians from their country. The in- 
habitants of Cyprus, who were as much oppreſt- 
as the Phenicians, thereupon joined the latter iu 
their revolt. Ochus applied to the Greeks for 
ere to ſubdue the rebels, and obtained 900 

men under the command of Phocion the Atheni- 


an, 4 nod Evagoras the fon of Nicocles. Tlieſe 88 1 


two brave captains, on being joined by a body of 
Syrian and Cilician ſoldiers, formed the ſiege of 


Salamis, the raoft important city of Cyprus. e 
The army diſpatched by Ochus, a againſt Phenicia, _ 


eonſiſted of 300, ooo foot, and zo, ooo horſe. 


with Ochus, and offered to put him in —_— 


40, ooo perſons, finding themſelves betrayed, ſhut 


| themfolves up in their houſes, ſet fire to them, a 


and periſhed in the flames. The reſt of the Phe- 
nicians, terrified by the dreadful fate of the Si- 
donians, immediately made their ſuhmiſſions to the 
king of Perſia, Ochus having as fucceſsfully ter- 


minated the rebellion of the Cyprians, marched: 


next into Egypt, which. he Teſolved likeways to ſab- 
due; and was ſo effectually ſerved by his gene- 
rals, that he completed the conqueſt of that 


Uingdom in a very fhort time. Nectanebus, ap- 
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3652. 
Philip 


f 


an Egyptian. 


a king 


ah 26g . percelving the ſtates of Greece to be 


_ rates the 


conqueſt tempt the conqueſt of them, with that view; 
led an army towards the country of Phocis, 
Greece. and, for the firſt time, entered Greece with hoſtile 


eo, to the — of - — who rou- 
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went back in triumph to Babylon. Memnon the 


Rhodian, and his brother Mentor, after their 
reconciliation with the Perſian monarch, render. 
ed him very important ſervices, eſpecially Mem. 
Z non. who was an excellent commander, _ 
Oahus ſpent the reſt of his life immerſed in in- 
dolence and pleaſure, committing the whole ma- 


nagement of public affairs to the eunuch Bagoas 
That favourite, provoked at his 
-maſter for having polluted the Egyptian: temples, 


and killed their god Apis, which was no other 
than a facred bull, in revenge, deprived him of 
himſelf, 
by that event, inveſted with the whole power of: 


his life by poiſon. The evauch.. finding 
Perſia, advanced to the throne Arſes, the young. 


eſt of the late king's. ſons; but perceiving that 


young Prince to diſcover ſome. uneaſineſs at being 
in no other reſpect than his bearing the 
title, he had him aſſaſſinated, and 185 in hd 
Place Darius Codomannus. . 

Philip, who was — attentive-to Wes 
circumſtance that might turn to his advantage, 
greatly 
weakened hy their inteſtine wars, reſolved to at- 


iatentions. The ſtrait of Thermopylæ being 
the only: paſs by which he could penetrate into 
Attica, he endeavoured. to take. poſſeſſion of it, 
under the pretence of marching againſt the Pho- 
ceans: But the Athenians having prevented him, 


he did not think it adviſeable to force the paſſage, 
and therefore er the e 12 50 the 


preſent. 
Philip. owed. his ieee on this: occa- 


fed. 
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| ee of falling into the Rind of * 6. 

For, fled with his army into Æthiopia, from 

whence he never returned. Ochus, after diſ. 
: mantling the cities, and pillaging the temples, 
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Jed lle, attention, A alete the courage of "OH 
his fellow citizens by a celebrated oration. The _ . 


Athenians now wholly taken up with their games: 


and ſhows, as we have already remarked, had, 


occaſion for a man of ſuch diſcernment and pru- 


dence, and actuated by as ſincere a: regard for 


his country, as this famous orator was, to rouſe 
them from their lethargy by the power of his e- 


loquence. Demoſthenes made them ſenſible of 5 


the danger they ran from the exorbitant ambiti 
on of Philip, who was continually employed a- 


bout ſome new enterprize; and perſnaded them, 
that the ſucceſs of his arms was altogether owing - | 
to their indolence and inattention: While, 


« therefore, ſaid he, you ſpend your whole time 
in walking about in the forum, inquiring at 
% One another, Mhbatli the news ? what more 


wonderful a piece of news would you defire, 
«© than that a Maeedonian is making quick ad- 


4 vances towards obtaining a ſuperiority over 
« the Athenians, and becoming the ſovereign ar- 


« biter. of Greece? Then he proceeded to lay 


before them the proper means for checking the 


progreſs of Philip. He adviſed them to fit out, 


with all convenient fpeed, a fleet of fifty gallies; 
to muſter up as great an army as poſſible 5 as 
mong themſelves ; to take into their pay as many 
foreign troops as: their finances-would allow; and 
conſtantly to keep up an army of obſervation on 
the frontiers of Macedonia, to haraſs Philip, 
and hold him in awe: To convince them of the 
expediency and poſſibility of complying with his 


advice, he entered inte a very minute detail of 


particulars, and, on the whole, laid before them 
the moſt uſeful and ſalutary inſtructions. 
While the Athenians were deliberating about 
putting in execution the plans propoſed by De- 
moſthenes, Philip, after his diſappointment at 
Thermopylæ, employed himſelf in extending his 
—— on 8 ſide of ee 5 . * 2 
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-by thus increaſing his power, was in a manner 


Paving the way to the accotnpliſhment-of his de. 
ſigns on Greece, Having at laſt laid ſiege to O. 
Iynthus, a city poſſeſt by an Athenian colony, the 
inhabitants implored the protection of the Athe. 
nians, who deſired to deliberate on the affair, 


and to hear the opinions of their orators. De. 


moſthenes ſpoke on this occaſion in favour of the 


- Olyathians; and this-oration is e intit- 


his point: For Philip already had his creatures 


fleets and armies of Greece united. But as that 


bf Olynilia, the apprehenſions of the Olynthiars 


led his firſt Olynthian. : 
_ He there repreſents Philip, in the firſt ales; 
ous Prince, an atten- 


as an ambitious and danger 
tive and ſhrewd politician, an active and indefati- 


gable warrior; and, as a man, who, when force 
failed, was extremely fkilful in ac-. 


_ eompliſhing his; 


and cunning 
purpoſes by i proper application 
of gold: In the next place, he ſhewed him to be 
imprudent, rafh, deceitfal, debauched, and irre. 


ligious ; and, for all theſe reaſons, eafy to be con- 


quered, Hence he-inferred, that the Athenians 
ought to reform the abuſes that had. crept into 
the government, make. an end of private quar- 
rels, and combine their united efforts againſt their 


common enemy. Demoſthenes. enforced his opi- 


nion with fach ſtrength of ent, and ſuch 2 
blaze of eloquence, that he confounded the ora- 
tors who ſpoke in favcur of Philip, and carried 


in Athens, and, among the reſt, the orator De- 


mades, a very acute and artful reaſoner. In the 
mean time, thirty gallies were, in conſequence of 

the diſcourſe of 1 Demoſthenes, diſpatched under 
the command of Chares, to the athitance of the 


Ol ynthians. 
Ppdilip himſelf avowed, that Demoſthenes a; 
lone 2 5 thwart his deſigns more than all the 


prince was making a rapid p $ in the country 


| inereaſed, and * ſent t to: Athens for fret h ſuc- 
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cours. Demoſthenes ſtill acted as their patren, 


and, on this occaſion, pronounced his third O- 
ynthian. To prevail on the Athenians to perſiſt 
in aſſiſting them, he endeavoured to excite their 
compaſſion, by giving them a lively deſcription 
of the miſeries that threatened the Olynthians, 
unleſs they interpoſed in their behalf, and exert- 
ed their utmoſt efforts to fruſtrate the attempts of 
Philip, He hinted, in the moſt artful manner, 
that it was abſolutely. neceſſary to have recourſe. 
to the funds ſet apart for the expence of the pub- 
lic diverſions, and apply part of them to raiſe 


for the people had long ago declared their ſenti- 


ments very plainly on that head, by prolubiting, 
under pain of death, any perſon, under whate- 
ver pretence, from propoſing to apply to the pur- 
poſes of war, any part of the thouſand talents, 
laid up by Pericles as 2 nperaatual fund for de- 
fraying the expence of the public entertainments, _ 


and furniſhing a certain allowance of money. to 


each of the citizens, for aſſiſting at the pub- 
lic aſſemblies... Demoſthenes, however, difre- 
garding this danger, liſtened only to his zeal for 
the welfare of the ſtate; but, at the ſame time, 
took the -moſt<prndent and artful precautions, 
both for avoiding the danger, and ſucceeding in 
his defign, by requiring that commiſſioners ſhould 
be named, for examining into ſuch laws as ſhould *- 
appear repugnant to the good of the ſtate, But 
this ſtrange people, who rather than be deprived 
of their plays and amuſements, would have 
chearfully lived on bread alone, looked upon-this 
fund in too -ſacred a light, to be prevailed on e- 
ven by the moſt hed eloquence of their great 
orator, to encroach upon it for the moſt uſeful of 
Pell 8 
In the mean time, a third embaſſy arrives from. - 
the Olynthians, begging an additional reinforce- 
ment, not of mercenary ſoldiers, but of native 


—— 
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* ._ Athenians alone. e pied cludec 
witk; but, in ſpite of this reinforcement, Philip, nians, 
+ by the treachery of two of the citizens, obtained again 
= 13 poſſeſſion of the town, and found great riches in deceit 
1 it. He made one half of the inhabitants Priſo- could 
; ners, and ſold the other. As for the traitors i of He 
ho had betrayed the city to him, he-abanden. Ml crates 
ec them to the inſults of the Macedonian ſoldi. WM arc cc 
ers, telling them ironically, that they ought not It was 

o regard the expreſſions of a parcel of unmay. chara« 

_ nerly fellows, who called every thing by its pro- thoſe 

- per name tee highly delighted witch having WM joled! 

5 of ſo important = pot. cclobrated ed in 
— 3 games and fhows. not ur 

A M. The Thebans 'exhanſted by their war with the intent 

4 1 Phoceans, and finding themſelves unable to briag I be dei 
Thebans it to an honourable coneluſion, implore the af. W Abou! 
implo- ſiſtance of Philip. Nothing could be more im-. bally, 


Le the · prudent, than to: ca d: Prince inte 4 r:(pec 
afüft- time, when he defired nothing more * the a 
nee of, 1y, than under ſo ſpecious a pretext as the eſpon- Wi bow. 


”_ * ing their quarrel, to get a footing in that coun- if It is e 

7 wy; and this opportunity gave him the greater WM reſts 2 
ure, as he choſe to paſs for a religion I that t 
Prince. But the inveterate hatred entertainedly WM in ord 
the Thebans againſt the Phoceans, made then Wh my 
blind to every other confideration, and prevailel WI By 
with them to reſort to this dangerous expedient, I Give 
which eventually occaſioned their ruin: For t valent 
may be truly ſaid, that the Thebans, by this iep, ff dt Tt 
framed chains for Greece, - Wh but i 
About the fame time, the arstor Toerates, a very li 
very zealous citizen of Athens, undertook, tho f nition 
then of a very advanced age, to compoſe a dif- for X, 
courſe addreſt to Philip, with whom he was much 
connected; wherein he -uſed every argument de ated, 
could think of, to perſuade chat Prince to reſtore Y. 


=  -,. ..the general tranquillity of Greece, which, hel di 
„„ aſſured him, would do him more honour than the 
moſt brilliant conqueſts: Then he adviſed bim wi * Pl 
turn his arms againſt the Perſians ; a OY | 
N 8 | 5 cludea 
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chided with: telling. him, that 4 che Athe- 


nians, his fellow citizens, were much prejudiced 
againit him, Philip, and thought him an artful and 
deceitful Prince; yet, for his own part, he never 
could permit himſelf to believe, that a deſcendant 
of Hercules would ever enſlave the Greeks. Iſo- 


crates was then 80 years old, an age at which men 


are commonly very credulous; and very poſitive. 
It was not very probable, that a Prince of Philip's: 


character, who hearkened to no. ſuggeſtions but 


thoſe of ambition, would ſuffer himſelf to be ca- 


Joled by the flattery ofa rhetorician, thou gh couch- 


ed in ever ſo fine words. At the ſame time, it is 
not unlikely that Philip entertained ſome remote 
intentions of making war on the Perſians; but 
he deſired firit to reduce Greece under his power. 


About this time the Athenians ſent him an em- 


baſſy, with a view to ſound his real deſigns with 
reſpect to a general peace, But Philip amuſed 
the ambaſſadors with a ſham treaty, in which, 


however, herefuſed-to comprehend the Phoceans. 


It is even alledged, that he won over to his inte- 
reſts all the ambaſſadors, except Demoſthenes, and 
that they protracted the period of their embaſſy, 
in order to give Philip time to advance with his 
amy into the country of Phocis. 

By the preſent treaty, Philip had promiſed to 


&liver Eubcea to the Athenians, by way of equi- 
valent for Amphipolis, and to repeople the cities 


of Theſpia and Platea, in ſpite of the Thebans : 
But it may be remarked, that that Prince paid 
very little regard to treaties or alliances. The admo- 
nitions of Demoſthenes were however neglected; 
for Eſchines, who was, by this time, corrupted by 
Philip's gold, aſſured the Athenians, that Philip 
acted, on all occafions, with the ſtricteſt integri- 
ty, Philip, therefore, purſued his ſchemes with- 
out diſturbance; and having made himſelf maſter 
of the paſs of Thermopylæ, entered the country 


of — and * terror and conſternation all 


enn, 
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Abd. The Phoceans, thinking a wal 


the brink of deſtruction, ſued for peace, gf which 
they referred the conditions mtirely to the merey 


of Philip, who obliged them to retire within the 


Peloponneſe. This ſucceſs, obtained almoſt with. 
out any expence, __— _ famous through al 
G 

Philip, in the mean . was 8 1 
making the moſt of his advantage. Having, for that 
purpoſe, corrupted the judges of the council of the 
Amphictyons, he prevailed upon them to aſſem- 


= ble, and to paſs 'A decree, enjoining the demoliti. 


on of all the cities in the country of Phocis, and 
reducing them to the condition of ſimple villages; 


the inhabitants of whick were to pay an annual 


tribute. At the ſame time, he procured admiſſi- 
on for himſelf into that celebrated aſſembly, with 
the privilege of a double vote, by way of recom- 
pence, for his having vindicated and enſorced 


the former ſentence of the Amphictyons, which 
the Phoceans had treated with ſuch difreſpe,' 


This point was of high importance to Philip, and 


contributed not a little to the ſueceis of his ſub- 


ſequent enterpriſes. 


On receiving intelligence of theſe täusche 


the eyes of the Athenians were at laſt opened, 
and they were now convinced of their error, in 
not ſupporting their allies, as Demoſthenes had 
adviſed them. Perceiving Philip to be now ma- 
ſter of the paſs of Thermopylæ, as a conſequence 


of his conqueſt of the country of Phocis, they, 


with reaſon, grew apprehenſive for the ſafe- 
of their own city, and gave orders to fortify 
Pireus. But Philip, ſatisfied with having got a 
firm footing in Greece, pnt an end to the facred 
war which had now continued for the ſpace of 


ten years, and acquired, in the opinion of this 
ſaperſtitious people, the character of a very reli. 
gious Prince, although ambition alone was the 


real motive of his whole conduct. Not thinking 


| it neniceble to Puſh tis Eng. ny " 


Oy 


for the prefent, Philip quietly conan into his 
own dominions. 


„ » 1 


8 


the Athenians were for paying no regard to that 
ſentence; but Demoſthenes, in his oration for 
the peace, convinced them, that their refuſal to 
comply with this requeſt, might provoke Philip 


be aroided. 935 - 


and made himſelf abſolute maſter of Theſſaly. 
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the Athenians, the Lacedemonians, and the kings 
its firſt maſters, all except the city of Cardia, 


Thrace, retained the poſſeſſion. Philip having 
defeated Cherſobleptus, the inhabitants of Car- 


claim the ſuperiority of their city, put them- 
. ſelves under the protection of Philip, who enga- 
ged to defend them. Diopithus, governor of the 


Athenian colony, provoked at. this behaviour of 


and made a great booty. Philip thereupon com- 
plained to the Athenians of the irruption of Dio- 


juſtice of this complaint, aecuſed Diopithus of 
malverſations in his office, and uſed all their 
influence to procure his condemnation : But De- 
molthenes undertook the defence of Diopithus, 
and delivered his oration * On the ſubject of the 
by Cherſoneſe. On that occaſion, he demon- 


— 
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Philip next n the dates of G to 
confirm the ſentence of the Amphictyons, ad- 
mitting him one of their number. Many of 


to depart from his engagements, which, in the 
preſent conjuncture, was an event by All means to 


Philip, in the mean time, was not idle; . 585 
proſecuted his conqueſts on the ſide of Thrace, 
| ſubdued the Athenian colonies in that country, 
Next year, he diſcovered his intentions of redu- 
cing the Cherſoneſe, a very rich peninſula, which, - 
after paſſing ſucceſſively under the dominion of 
of Thrace, had lately come into the poſſeſſion of 


whereof Cherſobleptus, -fon of Cotys king. — 


dia, apprehenſive leſt the Athenians ſhould re- 


Philip, attacked that Prince's territories in Thrace, 


pithus, The creatures of Philip ſupported the 
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ing in a good meaſure repaired their late loſſes, | 


ve 
* 
1 * 


the accuſers of Diopithus, was to divert them 


from examining too minutely into tlie conduct of 
Philip, who, with a powerful army, ravaged the 
Athenian territories, and aimed at nothing le | 
than the utter deſtruction of their republic: At 


the ſame time, he inveighed, in the bittereſt 
terms, againſt thoſe venal declaimers retained by 


Philip; deſcribed them as ſo many domeſtic ene. 
mies, as traitors and vipers nouriſhed by the re. 


public in her boſom, but whe would one day 
ſting her to death: He ſhewed them, in the plain. 
elt manner, that Philip being aſſured that his 
creatures would be always ready to juſtify his 
meaſures, would, in the ſame manner, proceed 


At his leiſure to take poſſeſſion of all the other 


provinces of the republic; and he concluded 
wich exhorting · them to put their forces in good 


order, and to provide for the other exigencies of | 


% ⁰y eo pe 0 
But while Demoſthenes was in this manner diſ. 


playing all the zeal of the-molt affectionate citi- 


zen, and all the eloquence of the moſt conſummate 
orator, Philip now returned from his expedition 


into Illyria, was uniformly intent on profiting by 
the diſtractions of the Greeks, among whom dil- | 


cord had again broke out. The Spartans hay- 


ST began to diſquiet the Argives and Meſſenians, 


who complained to Philip, and received from him 
a very favourable hearing. About the ſame time 
the Thebans actuated by their hatred of Sparta, 
made propoſals to him likeways about forming an 


alliance againſt that ſtate, Phis was more than 
| ſufficient for determining Philip to enter the Pe- 


loponneſe. Immediately, therefore, he'procureda 


_ decree of the Amphictyons enjoining the Lacede- 


monians to deſiſt from moleſting the Argives and 
Meſſenians, and to permit them to remain in full 


enjoyment of their liberty; and, at the ſame time, 
Ae ordered a body of troops to advance towards the 


frontiers 


2 
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Frontiers of Laconia.. The 3 aimed, at 
theſe proceedings, diſpatched an embaſſy to A- 

thens, to endeavour to prevail on the Atlieniang 

to conclude with: them an offenſive and defenſive 

alliance; that they might- jointly oppoſe the in- 
terpriſes of Philip, and provide or their mutual 
ſecurity. 

Demoſthenes on this occaſion gave full vent to 
his' zeal, and pronounced an oration wherein he 
demonſtrated the juſticeand expediency of comply- 
ing with the requeſt of the Lacedemonians; ſet in a 
clearer light {hill the ambitious intentions of Philip, 


and made it ver evident that he aimed at nothing | 


kis than the total ſubjection of Greece: Phi- 
« lip, ſays he, excells you as mach in acling as 


« you do him in ſpeaking; he is at this moment 


advancing troops againit the Peloponneſe : Can 
« you imagine that you ſhall remain in ſafety, 
« when this prince is in poſſeſſion of the whole 
« country around you,” In a word, Demoit- 
henes made uſe of every argument to roulſe the A- 

chenians from their lethargy, and excite them to 
alliit the Lacedemonians, The partizans of Phi- 
lid, on the other hand, repreſented to the atheni- 
ans, that as that prince had hitherto committed” 
nothing contrary to the treaties ſubſiſting between 
him and the republic, it was unjuſt in the latter 
to declare war againſt him; and, indeed in a 
literal ſenſe this was true. But in the mean | 


time Philip unwilling to draw upon himſelf the 
united force of all Greece, relinquiſhed his en- 
terpriſe againſt, the Peloponneſe, and turned his 


thoughts to the conqueſt, of Eubœa, which he” 
uſed to call The ſhackles. of Greece. Having 


procured good intelligence within the iſland, he 
found means to corrupt the principal inhabitants 
with money, landed a conſiderable body of. 


troops, took the city of Orea, and appointed 


| governors to act under his authority. 
The Athenians hearin land, of the danger they Pl ocivs 
. % loſg chat 1 25 


N ſent thither on. 
ſome. 
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Athenian general, whoſe virtue and ſingular cha- 


racter deſerve to be particularly taken notice of. 


He was a diſciple of Xenocrates, and conformed 


his -Iife to the moſt rigid mazxims- of the phi: 
loſophy | of his maſter, being; remarkably ſerious 


in his outward deportment, going always bare. 
foot, and without a cloak, never e the 
public baths, and a profeſt enemy of every fort 
of flattery. But notwithſtanding "of this Roical 
behaviour he was endued in a ſupreme de 

with the faculty of eloquence ; he did not indeed 


ſtudy the pompous and florid branch of that art; 


bat confounded his antagoniſt by the ſtrength of 
kis arguments, came directly to the point; and 


often with a fingle word confuted the reaſoning 
of the mcſt eloquent orators; on this account 
Demoſthenes uſed to call him «© The axe that cut | 
0 pieces his arguments,” — This ſort of elo | 


guence was much reliſhed by the Athenians, who 


naturally a people of a quick, lively appreben. 
ion, liked to be inſtructed at a word. Fhocion 
uad already engaged in public affairs, and had 


given proofs of his bravery, and other ſingular 
alerts, Ater the example of Themiſtocles and 


Aridlides, he thought it beſt to unite military fill 


with knowled ge in the art of government. 
Phocion upon his arrival in Eubœa, finding 


that Platarch of Eretria by an inſtance of the 


baſeſt treachery had changed ſides, and taken 


arms againſt the very troops whoſe aſſiſtance he 


Rad ſolicited, immediately attacked him, gained 


a compleat victory, expelled him the country, 
and had the honour of preſerving that RAPE! 


ant ifland to his countrymen. 


Philip, to counterbalance the bad ſacceſs: o 
His enterpriſe againſt Eubœa, reſolved to diſtreſs | 
the city of Athens by famine, With this view 
he turned his arms againſt Thrace, the country 
| whence the Athenians drew the greateſt part of 
__ hos oviſions, and n 9 to Perinthus- a 7 
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tome troops under the. command of Phocion; 3 a 
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in the Propontis, But though he inveſted th 
place with an army of zo, ooo men, and innu- 
merable warlike engines, yet the: beſieged made 
ſo obſtinate a reſſiſtance, that the Byzantines had 
time to come to their aſſiſtance. Philip formed 
the plan of making a diverſion; and for that purpoſe 
marched againſt Byzantium, to whichhe laid ſiege 
with the half of his army. It was at this time 
that he ſent fon his ſon Alexander, who though: 
no more than ſifteen years of age, had already 
given marks of a bravery, and a genius for mili- 
tary affairs altogether extraordinary. This at- 
tempt of Philip alarmed Greece, and gave ſome 
uneaſineſs even to Perſia, All the ſtates aſſem- 
bled: their forces, and Demoſtheneſs once more 
exerted: his utmoit efforts to rouſe the Atkenians 
from their letha: © The orations pronounced 
by that orator on this · oceaſion have obtained the 
name of Philippicks. e 
In thoſe admirable diſcourſes Demoſthenes la- 
boured to ſhew,, that one of the greateſt ſupports 
of Grecian liberty in antient times, was the moſt un- 
ſhaken integrity of .altthe citizens, of whom not 
one was daſtardly or baſe enougk to accept of 
the wages of: corruption from the the common 
enemy, and in return engage himſelf to proſti- 
tate his talents to forward the ruin of his coun- 
try; that the perfect union which ſubſiſted among 
che principal ſtates of Greeee, like ways contribut 


* 


ed in a high degree tothe ſame glorious end: 


That at preſent their ſafety and independency 


depended. intirely on their mutual union with one 


another againſt the profeſt enemy of them all 
He than. ſhewed them that Philip had broke the 
peace hy making a conqueſt of every place round 
about them; and that he confſidered them as his 


mortal enemies : He ſaid it was abſolutely neceſ-— 


ſary to, diſpatch an army into the Cherſoneſe; 
and to endeavour by every means to prevail on- 


all the neighbouring nations to unite their forces 
and op the progrets of his ame. 
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Wbat Demoſthenes ſaid was but too true, Pha | val 

p was then advancing towards the Cherſoneſe. ly 
It is fit to obſerve that Athens at this time ſwalm. tha 

ed with a multitude of mercenary. orators, no clu 

better than impertinent wranglers, of whom the pla 

5 greater part being in the pay of Philip, invari: cla 
* ably oppoſed the views of Demoſthenes, con- no 
i - tradicted his. opinions, and by their idle elamours or 
often retarded the good effects produced by his tha 

| harangues. At preſent, however, all: their en- It 

deavours were to no purpoſe, — The ' Atheniang nia 


animated by the force of: Demoſthenes's eloquence. zan 
ſent out a fleet under the command of Chares, a riv⸗ 
man of ſmall abilities, whoſe only aim was to in- juſt 
rich himſelf; and who owed his command to the apf 


power of his faction. No ſooner, therefore, dd be 
lie appear on the coaſt of the Helleſpont, than Ohe 
the greater part of the cities ſhut their gates a. too 


gainlt him. tox 
Philip, ſeeing thay the Atheniang had at Jaft ſpo 
taken the alarm, endeavoured to quiet them with on 


fine profeſſions, and for that purpoſe ſent them aff 

aà letter of recrimination, full of- complaints. ties 

| very artfully expreſt, whereby he endeavoured to to 
mhow that the peace. had been firſt infringed on to 
ttteir part. He accuſed them of. ſtirring. up the whi 
| | Perſians againſt him; and boaſted muc 6.4 of his wa! 
55 | on ſtrict obſervance- of treaties. This letter WI Att 
1 was wrote m a moſt artful manner, with much ſhip 
dignity and preeiſion, and with all the marks of whe 

candour and truth: In a word, it appeared by erec 

this letter, that Philip was as ſkilful a writer, 2s ans 

be was a brave ſoldier, qualities in- which he 2 1 

greatly reſembled Julius Cæfar the deſtroyer of MW eve 

the Roman liberty. Demoſthenes exerted ever; Wl pol 

reſouree of his ingenuity. to deſtroy the, firſt im: neg 

preſſions made by this. letter on the minds of the WW for 
Athenians. He went to the bottom of Philip's mar 
allegations, aud demonſtrated them to be alto- mu: 
gether afſeted and groundleſs; that Philip bim- fide 
- * and not 1 was the firſt aggreſſor, 5 opp 

N vading 
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i- MW Lading the Athenian territories : and that his on- 

e, ly view in making the peace, was to diſarm them, 

Ne that ſo he might attack them unawares : He con- 

no. W cluded with telling: them plainly, that theſe com- | 
ie. WM plaints of Philip's were equivalent to an open de- 2 
i. claration of war; and that, therefore, they muſt | 

i no longer be ſparing either of the public funds, . 

rs or of the wealth of individuals; and above all. 

18 that they ought to employ better commanders. 

ts In conſequence of theſe repreſentations, the Athe-- 

'S nians order Phocion to march to the relief of By. 

e W :zantium with a freſh reinforeement. The ar- 

x WT rival of that commander, the fame of whoſe 

juſtice and capacity was univerſally known, diſ- 


e appointed all the ſchemes of Philip; Fhocion 
d behaved with ſo: much prudence and {kill, that 


he obliged Philip to raiſe the ſiege of Byzantium; 
took ſeveral of his fhips; recovered ſome fortified 
towns; and forced him-to-retire.from the Hells. _ 
ſpont. The Byzantines and:Perinthians-beſtowed . 
on Phocion the higheſt marks of gratitude and 
affection; They offered the freedom of their ci» 
ties, together with ſome extraordinary privileges, 
to any one of the Athenian ſoldiers who choſe 
to ſettle among them; they paſſed a ſolemn act, 
wherein they ſet - furth, that when Philip laid 
waſte their country and beſieged their eities, the 
| Athenians came to their relief with a fleet of 120 
ſhips, and ſaved them from the extreme miſeries 
wherewith they were threatned; and laſtly, they. 
erected  ſeyeral ſtatues. in honour of, the. Atheni- 
Philip, to repair this diſappointment; practiſed A. M 
every art to amuſe the Athenians, offering pro- 3666. 2 
| polals of peace, and carrying on with them ſham —— 
negotiations, which he found means to protract 5 
for the ſpace of two years. About that time he - 
marched againſt. the Scythians with an army « 
much leſs numerous than theirs, and made a.con-+ - 
ſiderable booty. The Triballi, a people of Mæſia, 
oppoſed his paſſage back, and obliged him tg 
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proved obitinate-and | bloody. Philip was ca | 
ed, and - ON: the 
my, when his ſon Alexander, then in the ſeven, 
teenth year of his age, haſted to dis aſluJance, 


and had the glory of: reſcuing him from this im. 


minent danger. Such were the beginnings of 
that valour es was Joon: to attonath, the w uni 
verſe. 265 | 

Philip in the mean dn, Aena putting 2 
ſtop to the continual depredations committed on 
the maritime parts of his dominions by the incurs. 


ſions of the Athenians, renewed his negotiations 


for peace: But Demoſthenes: convinced the A, 


thenians and Phocion himſelf who inelined to- 
liſten to Philip's propoſals, that that prince ins. 
tended only to amuſe them; and therefore 


prevailed with them to continue their hoſtilities. 
Philip finding the Athenians deaf to all terms of 
accommodation, and ſenſible at the fame time of 
the ſuperioritz-of. their naval force over his own, 


| Had recourſe to ſtratagem, and. ſecretely engaged: 
the Theſſalians and Thebans to call him to their 
t enter Greece by the 
permiſſion of hoth. For: this purpoſe it was net 


aſſiſtance, that ſo he migh 
ceſſary to produee a rupture between thoſe ſtates: 


and Athens; and chance favoured his intentions. 
The Ozoliz of Loeris being cited before the Am-- 
phictyons, on an accuſation of: appropriating to 
their own uſe certain grounds belonging to the 
temple of Delphos, commiſſioners were appoint 
ed by the judges to viſit the territory in queſtion, 
and to inquire whither the Ozolæ were the lau- 
dul proprietors: of it or not. The Ozole think 


ing themſelves unjuſtly-difturbed-in their poſſeſſi 


ons, treated the commiſſioners of the -Amphidy-- 
ons as enemies, and obliged them by ſeveral dif-- 


charges of darts to retire very precipitately.— 


This behaviour was conſidered as an act of diſo- 


bedience highly deſerving of puniſhment. 


| be. aten recained in the pay of Philip, reps 


point of being taken by the ene... 


| thror 
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any to the bene chat war e to 1 — 
decreed againſt that ſacrilegious people. But as 5 
the Greek ſtates ſeemed backward to engage in _ 
theenterpriſe, from the apprehenſion, no doubt, of „ 
+ ſecond ſacred war, the ſame orators adviſed © - © 
the Amphictyons to employ foreign troops for tze ; 
execution of their vengeanee, and to. chooſe Phi- 
lip as their commander in chief. The Amphicty- 
ons not aware of the conſequences of making ESD 
ſuch a choice, and well pleaſed to fave their re- | 
ſpective ſtates the expenils of this war, approved 
of the propoſal, and, by a ſolemn decree, elected 
Philip commander in chief of the Greeks, ' Am- 
baſſadors therefore were ſent to beg of him to 8 
come and vindicate the cauſe of religion. Phi- OY 
lip inſtantly aſſembles an army, enters the coun — nn 
try of Phocis, ſeizes on Elatea the capital city - 
of the country, and by that means opens him- 
ſelf a paſſage into Attica, The Athenians, on 
receiving intelligence of theſe proceedings, _e, 
thrown into great conſternation. 5 
Next day an aſſembly was held, where none 
of the other orators attempting to ſpeak, Des 
moſthenes alone endeavoured to encourage the A= 
WY thenians. As acute a politician, as a powerful. 
„ orator, he began by explaining to his country 
men the true nature of the alliance between Phi © 
lip and the Thebans, which gave them ſo much 1 
WH uncafineG: He ſhewed them very plainly, that „ 
dhe Thebans were far from being ſo cordially or 
firmly attached to Philip, as they believed: 
That the taking of Elatea would immediately 
opon their eyes to their real intereſts; chat in the 
preſent conjuncture it was highly expedient for the 
Athenians: to ſupport the Thebans, becauſe the 
ruin of Thebes would infallibly draw after it that IM 
| of Athens; and that, therefore, they ought to : 
bury in oblivion the enmity oa. between - 
their ſtate and that of Thebes: © He convinced 
them, that Philip by the powerful army with 


N he was attended, meant to terrify into ſub- 
jection 
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. ſuch ſtates as were inclined to PRO 
He therefore, adviſed them to arm all their fortes; | 
to diſpatch ambaſſadors to the other ſtates, ih 
perſuade them to. unite. in defence of the com- 
mon liberty; but, above all, to give notice to the 
Thebans, that they were ready to aſſiſt them; 
a word, to endeavour by every means to rendet 
this a national war, and form a general conſe⸗ 
deraey againſt the common enemy. So compre, 
henſwe and Denen was the genius of De. 
nitamly ſug efled to him the 
beſt Sfources. on. the moſt pre g occaſions.— 


arguments; complied with his advice in every 


particular; and paſſed a very ſolemn decree to Ml - He 
that effect, which did rat Honour to, few mag Thet 
nanimity. $2 = word 
As the negotiation. vibe they were > to ene Wl their 
deayour to make the Thebans peer to the eo: conte 
ſederacy was of the utmoſt importance, becauſe Wll tered 
the territory of Bœotia was a barrier to that i De 
_— Demoſthenes was ſet at the head of the ation 
embaffy to Thebes, Philip at the ſame «cine ſent i maſte 
thither ambaſſadors on his part: one of when ans 
named Pithon, eelebrated for his lively eloquence, Wl grow 
ſpoke firſt. He put the Thebans in mind of the WM II 
many ſervices rendered them by Philip : recapi : diſco 
tulated the various inſtances of had treatment re betoc 
eeived by them from the Athenians ; and exhort- ende: 
ed them either to aſſiſt Philip in the conqueſt uf ing 
Attica, or to remain neuter. Demoſthenes ſpoke {Ml peace 
next. Provoked by the captious arguments d gree 
Pithon, he that 5 outdid even himſelf: He b 
convinced the aſſembly, that the ſeizure of E nor « 
Jatea ſufficiently diſcovered the defigns-of Philip, Bi reſpo 
and that the ruin of Athens outs infallibly be ſpeak 
attended with tb-t of Thebes. Perceiving, bon: on L 
ever, that the Thebans were diſpoſed to obſert Pyth 
_ a neutrality, and that it was a point of the ur Be 
moſt conſequence to prevail with them to ente enter 
2900 
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em upon' bins, and at laſt, threw him inte fuch 
4 wonderful tenthuſiaſm of eloquence, that he 
aſtoniſhed the minds of His hearers, and brought 
them to the pdint he deſired. He deſcribed Phi- 
ip as an ambitious, artful and deceitful prince, 
abſolutely regardleſs of good faith or treaties. 
who had formed the plan of gradually poſſeſſing 


duing each ſtate ſeperately, and after one an- 
ocher; that his pretended favours were ſo many 
ares; that it was the intereſt of both ſtates to 
mite their whole ſtrength againſt their common 


affection to our country. 0 e 

- How amazing the power of nter The 
Thebans convinced by the arguments of this 
wonderful man, and inflamed with the love of 
their country, forgot all former ſubjects of 'diſ- 
content with their neighbouring ſtate, and en- 
tered intirely into the views of the Athenians. 


— 


ation with the greateſt ſatisfaQion ;/ calling it his 
maſterpiece 'in politics; and telling the Atheni- 
ans that he had diffipated the Finder n 
growled above their heads, 

The news of this reſolution of the Iban 
diſconcerted all Philip's projects. He, therefore © 
betook himſelf to his old ſhifts, and very artfullyß 
ee to diſſuade the Athenians from tak- 
ing arnis, offering them advantageous terms of 
peace, But as he had by this time loſt every de- 
gree of credit, they were not ſilly enough to al- 
low themſelves to be fooled by his profeſſions ; 
nor did they pay more regard to the. dreadful 
reſponſes -of the oracle which Philip made to 
ſpeak according to his pleaſure · On this occaſi 
on Demoſthenes uſed e to fays that 
Pythia philippized.” _ 

Both ſides therefore prepared for war, Philip 
entered Bœotia with an army of-30,000-foot, and 
2000 horſe: His troops were not much more nu- 
merous 
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himſelf of che whole country of Greece, by ſub- 


+ Demoithenes ever after, ſpoke of chis negoti- 


enemy; and, that real youry” conſiſts nee in e 
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merous har thoſe: of the Gele but they = 
much better commanded. The bravery of 
the ſoldiers was nearly equal on both ſides; aud 
the Athenians wanted nothing but good generals: 
For the faction of Chares again raiſed him to the 


Chief command ; and he had got for colleague, 


Luyſicles, diſtinguiſhed by his raſhneſs alone: 
Tus the only, Athenian worthy of commanding, 


namely, Phocion, was altogether excluded from 


the office. Such are the capital errors which in 
every ſtate occaſion the loſs of battles, and al the 
. - misfortunes that thence enſue, | 
A. M. 
3666. neighborhood: of Cheronea, in Bœotia. Philip 
be of commanded the right wing of the Macedonian ar- 
L cn my, and his ſon Alexander, aſſiſted by the moſt 
experienced officers, 'the left. The battle was 
fought with great obſtinacy, and victory remained 
long doubtful. Alexander ſiewed himſelf wor- 
thy of the command then intruſted to him for 
the firſt time; and by his valour and prudence 
| gave ſigns of what he ſhould become in ta end, 
Falling with great impetuoſity upon the Thebang, 
— * ow and put to flight- their ſacred battalion, 
which was the flower of their army. Philip, on 


the other hand, gained at firit {ome little advan- 
tage over the Athenians ;- but theſe quickly re. 


_ pairing their diſorder, in "their turn repulſed the 
Macedonians. The imprudence, however, of 
_Lyſficles-occaſtoned their ruin; for, thinking him- 
ſelf victorious, after having broke the center of 
the Macedonians, inſtead of attacking- -them in 
| flank, he purſued the fugitives with a blind im- 
petuoſity. 
of his error; rallying therefore the wings of his 
phalanx on a ſmall eminence, he ruſhed with great 
fury on the rear of the Athenians, and put them 
to flight. Here Demoſthenes furniſhed a ſtriking 
proof, that the ſame perſon ſeldom poſſeſſes al 
qualifications in an equal degree ;, for he threw 
| GOT arms and betook himſelf to flight, M0 


The two armies. came to an engagement in as 


Philip perceived and availed himſelf | 
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me Athenians 1000 were killed, /and-26000 taken 


priſoners; but the loſs of the Thebans was much 3 15 


c EI RA tp: > 
K Philip, tranſported with joy at this victory, = 


„ ceficd a trophy, ſacrificed to the gods, and gave 

preſents to his officers. It is ſaid, that having . 
„ e day given à great entertainment, the wine 5 
„ caiſed him to ſuch an extravagant pitch of joy, „ 
> that he ran to the field of battle, inſulted the - 1 
Lead bodies of his enemies, and fell a dancing,” 
aging at the ſame time the beginning of the de- 


cree drawn up by Demeſthenes. It is added, 
that Demades, who was one of the priſoners, re- 
proached him with his ungenerous behavour, by 
telling him, that, being Agamemnon, he acted 
the part of Therſites; and that Philip was ſo far 
from being offended at his boldneſs, that he ſet 
him at liberty; and as a further proof of his ge- 
neroſity, ſent away all the other Athenian pri- 
ſoners without ranſom: Their countrymen were 
ſo much affected by Philip's obliging conduct on 
this occaſion, that they agreed to renew their 
ancient treaty of alliance with him: But that 
prince could by no means pardon the Thebans 
for deſerting him. e e, 

The Athenians, after this terrible diſaſter, in- 
ſtead of teſtifying any reſentment againſt Demo: 
ſthenes, who had adviſed them to undertake the 85 
war, ſtill followed his counſels. In vain did his | 
enemies accuſe him as the occaſion of the misfor- 
tune at Cheronea; the people, convinced of the 
integrity of his intentions, acquitted him with 
honour, preſerved the higheſt eſteem for him, and 
loaded him with ſtill greater marks of their fa- 
vour and confidence. Guards were poſted, and 
fortifications repaired by his advice. He was Pr 
pitched upon to pronounce the funeral oration of 7 "> 
the brave men who-had fallen at Cheronea, and * 
he Athenians incloſed their bones in a magnifi- 
cent monument, with 8 inſcription, importing, 
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Sat they had fallen in the 2 fhon 
n . of E 


It may be Fn —_—_— n paſſing, that. thek 
funeral orations, and the other public marks of 
Aiſtinction beſtowed on thoſe who had died in 

. battle, were, in the flourithing times of the repy, 
; | blic eſpecially, admirably calculated to inſpire the 
Athenian youth with an ardent deſire of military: 

glory. The ſons of thoſe who were ſlain in 

fight, were produced at the firſt · feaſt celebrated 
after ſuch fight, cloathed in complete armour, 
ank attended by a herald, who made a public 

proclamation 1 in the following terms: These 
. +5 young orphans, whom a premature death ig) 
the ſervice of the ſtate: has deprived: of ther 

«:: fathers; have found in the people a commou 

father, who charge themſelves with the care of 

<< them, till they thall arrive at the age of mays! 
ce hood; and they are reſpectively invited to 


— 
** 


E aſpire at the foremoſt andert in The com- TI 
<«;monwealth."?. come 

Naturally fond: 05 affecting ſeenes, 3 we E hutrgt to J chele 

5 ah theatre to enjoy the moving repreſentations WY and | 

there offered to our view, of which however the Wl occai 

greater part are the mere fruit of poetical fancy, IM with 

But if we would have real objects of this kind, not WM force 

produced by the miſerable effects of irregular paſ nmone 

ſtons, but ariſing fromthe nobleſt principles of WM viour 
auman nature, we muit have recourſe to hiltory, H. 

Can there poſſibly be a more affecting ſcene, tha « lo 

that now deſeribed among the Athenians? m. 

| IT The people further committed to Demoſthenes ll « ge 
5 ; PMs charge of procuring . proviſions for the city; ¶ he of 
and 1 him a crown of gold, for having reciti 

: Furniſhed a ſum of money to repair the walls WW was 

. Ide ſentence of Cteſiphon, decreeing this crom i But 
3 to Demoſthenes, having been arraigned by El. ſwer 
4 chines, the cauſe was tried with very great ſo. but 
lemnity, and a vaſt concourſe of people aſſemblel I Eſch 


from all quarters to hear this important diſpute WM « w. 


. between w- o 115 3 orators. Verde ger „he 
. one | 
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bone particularly in his anſwer to The invedives 
of Eſchines, on the ſubject of the defeat at Che- 


ronea: He told the audience, that he Was by 


no means anſwerable for that event, which, 


is alone; who diſpoſed of victory at their plea- 


fre. Then he addreſſes himſelf to the Athe- 


and bold that is any where to be met with, 


No, Athenians, I ſwear to you by the manes 


« of thoſe hrave citizens, who ſacrificed their lives 


« for the liberty of their country, on land at Ma- 

«-rathon and Platea, on ſea at Salamis and ar- 
« temiſa; - and by the multitude of others, Who, 

« though unſucceſsful in the ſame glorious cauſe 
have been honoured by the republic with the: 


« ſolemn rites of burial, not by thoſe alone who 


« were fortunate and victorious, that you ated: | 


L as you ought.“ „F ES eee : 263 57 | #4 
Though the Macedonian faction was now be- 
come very powerful at Athens, Eſchines never- 
theleſs failed, was even puniſhed with baniſhment, 
and obliged to take refuge at Rhodes. On this 
occafion Demoſthenes: behaved: towards his rival 


wich great generoſity; and as he was partingz 5 


forced him to accept of a confiderable ſum of 
money. Eſchines was ſo ſtruck with his beha- 
viour, that he burſt out into this exclamation +: 
© How much,“ ſaid he, «< muſt I regret the 


« loſs of a country, where I leave ſuch an ene 


« my, that I deſpair of. finding any where elſe ſo 


« generous a friend! On arriving at Rhodes, 
he opened a. ſchool for eloquence, and began with 
reciting his oration againſt Demoſthenes, which 
was very highly commended by his audience: 


But having proceeded te recite that made in an- 
ſwer to it by Demoſthenes, nothing was heard 


but a general ſhout of applauſe ;' inſomuch, that 


Eſchines could not refrain from crying out, „Ah! 


„what ſhould you have thought of it; had you 
heard him deliver it himſelf? A ſayiag that 
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did as much honour to the candour. of 3 a 
to the eloquence. of the other. Eſchines was ye. 
ry much eſteemed as an orator by the Athenians, 
who.called the three diſcourſes yet eren of 
him by the name of the three Grace. 
. e misfortune at Cheronea was charged a a. 
gain the generals Chares and Lyſicles; and Ly- | 
«agus the orator became the: public accaſer 10 
thie lat latter. This Lycurgus being a- :nan of great 
integrity, but of a rigid ſevere character, inveigh. 
ed againſt Lyficles in the bittereſt terms. You 
_ +. commanded,” ſaid he, and a thouſand:cit 
. zens were killed: Lou commanded, and all 
Greece was: enflaved;” In a word, he ſo er. 
aſperated the people, that Lyſicles was put to 
death. Chares, though equally culpable wick 
bis colleague, was, by ſome means or other, ac- 
quitted. Lylicles was a man -poſlefled of no o- 
ther merit, than extraordinary bodily ſtrengthʒ 
and the impudence and preſumption of a bully. 

Eon Ihe decline of Grecian liberty may be dated 
qu ences from the battle of Cheronea; for that victory, by 
ofthe fpreadiag the terror of Philip s arms through] 
N * Gr eece, paved his way to a more complete con- 
=. ueſt. The:Lacedemonian power, which lately 
| 5 made both Greece and aſia tremble,” was now 
ſo much decayed, that we find them hardly nam- 
el among the ſlates by whom the enterpriſes af 
Fhilip were oppoſeds That prince found he had 
at length attained the point at which he had ſo 
long aimed; and perceived, that at preſent it 
was no difficult matter for him to reduce the 
Greeks entirely under his power; he therefore re- 
ſolved to undertake an expedition, that he had 
long meditated, againſt the Perſians; and in or- 

” der to prevail with the Greeks to join him in it, 
. he procured himſelf. to be choſen their command- - 
eeer in chief, by an aſſembly compoſed of members 
from all the ſtates; and ſoon after diſpatched a 

part of his army into Aſia Minor, under the com- 


_ of. a and Parmenio. It is certain, 
however. | 
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e- rene 3 . ee he thought e 3 


Wit ie al dangerous to puſh che Greeks to the laſt 
of enremity, or, whether he was ſatisfied with ha- 
| ving hurbled their pride, and obtained himſelf 


to be elected their generaliſſimo. Whatever max 

have been the caſe, he reſolved; before - proceed- .. 

ing on his Perſian expedition, to Ls bis . 

family affairs in order. 3 
The joy which Philip A Wenn ths men 21 


of his military operations, was diſturbed by the. - 5 
diviſions that prevailed in his family. His firſt „„ 
wife, Olympias, a woman of a revengeful, jealous „ 
diſpoſition, had ſo provoked him by her ill tem- „ 
per, that he had divorced her, and taken to wife 75 
Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus, one of his prin- 
cipal officers, This new marriage was ſolemniz- 


ed wich much pomp and ſolemnity; but was in 1 
j me end troubled by a quarrel between „ „ 


and Alexander. The former, being heated oy 


> Wh wine, happened imprudently to ſay, that the Ma- 
7 Wh cedonians ought to pray to the gods to beſtow on 
them a lawful ſucceſſor hy their new queen: As- 


| lexander thereupon Rarted up in a: paſſion, and Bs 5 
| threw his cup at the head-of: Attalus, crying outs. "SM 


How! wretch, doſt thou take me for a ba- _ 
„ © ftard?”” Philip, in a rage; flew:ar his ſon tn "I 
his ſword in his hand, but: being lame; ſtumbled, .  - 

db that the reſt of the company had time to inter- 


poſe, and prevent his doing any miſchief. Alex 5 
ander, unable to digeſt the affront, had the bold. 
neſs to rally his father on his fall, telling him... 
that it was ridiculous for him to think of an eͤũ ( 232 
pedition into Aſa, who: could not ſafely walk „ 
from one table to another. Alexander ſoon af 8 
ter left the court; and retired with his mother in- 
ae This Was: the prelude to a bloody wa. - 

gedy. + _— 
1 Philip, i in a TE; bythe Jaterceliion of 3 A. M. 
Demaratus, resalled his ſon to court. As he had 366. 


his reckag expedition. pag at TO herelolved. 
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. to confile the gods-about the event of it, ee 
24 a favourable interpretation to W ambi 
recen of the Delphic prieſteſs. After this, ba | 
ving promiſed” his. road. Frm Cleopatra in mar- 
riage to Alexander king of Epire, the brother of 
Olympias, he reſolved to celebrate the marriage | 
with great magnificence, and invited all the prin- 
5 eipal men in Greece to be preſent at the ceremo- 
ny. Moſt of the cities, on that ocoaſion, laviſhed 
on Philip the higheſt elogiums; and ſome of them 
ſent him crowens of gold. Athens eee 1 
3 the nurſe of orators and poets, was among 
firſt to pay her homage. A tragedy was at this time 
performed, wherein Philip was repreſented under 
2 feigned name, as conqueror of Darius, and ma. 
ſter of Aſia, Next day games and ſhews-were ce. 
- Tebrated; After the marriage, a ſumptuous feaſl 
> was gwen, which was, diſtinguiſhed by a grand 
proceſſion from-the palace to the theatre; In this 
5 proceſſion were carried twelve ſtatues. of exquiſis 
„ workmanſhip; of: which one that repreſented 
T Philip, under the fignre of a god, greatly ſurpaſſ 


- 


call the reſt. The king himſelf; dreſſed in white, 
appeared as. the principal perſonage in this pro- fou 
eeſſion, marching between two files of his guards, bit. 
who were ranged at ſome diſtance from him. But fed 
— : the inſtant that Philip, amid the moſt joyful beg 
= touts and acclamations-of his ſubjets, was en- be 
 __ .  Joping the higheſt pleaſure of which the: vanity of to « 
man is ſuſceptible, a young Macedonian, called ſeh 
„ Pauſaniac, breaks through the crowd,” plunges Wl the 
Fim dg into the boſom of Philip, aud -ſtrikes WI Þy 
him dead on the ſpot. The aſſaſſin fled, but was 11 
_ purſued, taken, and in the firſt. tranſports of rage the 
excited by his bloody deed, cut in pieces. WF Ur. 
This Paufanias, on being diſhonoured in the molt but 
| infamous manner by Attalus, Philip's uncle, had eon 
apflied for ſatisfaction to Philip, who, averſe tu ſon 
1 puniſh Attalus, amuſed Pauſanias by vain pro- E 


„ miſes. hie young man taking thoſe delays ſu 
* abfalote x refuſal. N MAS, W e | 


2. 
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*. hig For as SY refolied. to W000 hn © 

nes ws the bee of - Philip: himſelf, ge! Aac- 

4a. cordingly eee in che manner juſt n men e 

a. tioned. | 5 

0 Olym rey: was can ond wits good: 

oo Wl deal 2 eee of having had a hand in the 

n. murder of her huſband; for, inſtead of ſhewing 5 1 

o. ay concern for ſuch an imputation being laid t 

ed. ber charge, ſhe cauſed take down from the-croſ,,  ' |} 

m and bury the body of the aſſaſſin, and thereafter . M4 

ly; vented her rage on e by nee * 5 
ſon in her arms. | — 

ne The news of Philip's s death was received -witle, 85 

le greateſt joy through · all Greece, but particu- N 

2: Wh larly at Athens, where the people crowned then: > = 

- ſelves with garlands, and behaved with the moſt i 
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u decent marks of pleaſure and rejoieing: Even 

+ WF Demoſthenes himſelf appeared in the public aſ- 

iy ſembly with a garland of flowers in his hand, and - 

8. ahorted the Athenians to thank the gods for this 5 
dF event. p 

« Thus perithed. at the a forty-ſeven- years ches. 


Philip king of Macedon, after reigning twentys ter of 

four years ef that period; a prince 2 Rs _ 7 Nur 555 

bitious character, which however he knew „„ 

fealy how to diſguiſe. Finding himſelf in the 

beginning: of his reign ſurrounded with enemies, 3 

he laboured, under the moſt ſpecious pretences, | 

to encreaſe his-own power; ſtudied: to defeat the 278 

ſchemes of his oppoſers by: ſowing difcord among 

them, and at laſt rid his hands of them, py” 4; 

by addreſs; and partly by: force. FF 
By his own: account, the happineſs of nations, 

F the reparation of injuries, and. the deſtruction of 

tyranny, . were the ſole metives of his conduct; 

but, notwithſtanding thoſe profeſſi ions, he Was | 8 

continually. aiming, by imperceptible. means, at „ 

ſome private deſign of his on; and never de- „ 

parted in the leaſt from the plan he had once \ 

. a e as enn that of Ee himſelf 
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_ 1 He: was impenetrable w 5 WM ance 
3 2 to his views and intentions, and never made W romi! 
bf __ _ * "uſe of : confidents, Fruitful in reſources, he ſel. WM The 
| dom had. recourſe. to force, till cunning failed hypo 
bim; but when once engaged in war, he acted WM tifice 
Ei - | with the ume vigour and intrepidity, and was. Jouſit 
inferior to no commander of his time; either ſ keep 
_— | bravery or conduR.. He rendered 3 2 g0 
bßbÿbeſt in Greece; was particularly ſkilful in conci- Athe 
Uuaating their affection, by his familiar and com- publ 
Plaiſant behaviour, and in maintaining at the ſame i H 
VE authority over them in full force. Be-- W part 
diſdes the accompliſhments already mentioned, niſhe 
3 Philip had eee. a ſtock of che moſt valuable day 


* 


And ſmeſt parts of learning, and wrote and ſpote WW havi 
8 with equal dignity andeafe. He was a conſummate 
—_.. politician, and always ſeized the moſt favourable her, 


moment for attacking; his enemies, availing him- W wor 
2. - » © ſelf of their weakneſs and domeſtic: troubles, and Phil 
pu a Aberal diſtrĩbution of gold and ſilver, beings 4 P 
. - BS over to his intereſts ſome of the leading men lip, 
5 25 in every ſtate: He readily granted his :aflitance ed t. 


=— - do thoſe who: SSR ene + IDSA to weaken the reſp! 
_— dengel. aber 


=: :. -- ot the defeats in this prince's 8 Aid dhe 
=—_: more perhaps than counterbalance his great parts: buff 
For though a moſt artful. politician, the means WW I 
| he made uſe of were almoſt always contrary to WW moi 
Juſtice and good faith; for he never hefitated to ſon, 
Aaeceive thoſe: with whom he treated; and was. WW con: 
- _ Httle ſcrupulous about pradtifing. fraud; deceit, WW Phi 
perfidy, or any other -orime, provided it might t0.f 
contribute to the advancement of his power. lle tha: 
appears, too, to have been entirely devoid of re- 
Pgion; for he uſed to fay,. that children were to 
: 7 be amuſed with toys, and men with oaths, — -/ 
What an abeminable charader! Such, howe- 
ver, is the picture af this prince, offered us by hi- 
ſtory; not the leſs deteſtable, ſurely, for being 


3 that of a prince. But though truly of no res | 
1 % he Knol, ee to ne the appear- 
„„ a 3 
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ice of it, and afectedto have: ada e to 
remind him every morning. of his being mortal. 
The Greeks were accordingly the dupes of his 
bypocriſy; which, together with every other ar- 
tiice, he employed to foment diſſenſions and jea- 


we 


jouſies among them. He ſtudied particularly ta | 


keep up and encreaſe the animoſity that had of 


a good while ſubſiſted between the Thebans and 
Athenians ; and moſt: of the citizens of both _ - 


publics gave into the ſnare, - | 
He was, however, à ſtrict, and for — 5 = 4 
part, an impartial juſticiary : Of this hiſtory fur- 


* 


niſhes us with ſeveral. examples. As he was ene 


day returning from a long debauch, a woman 
having begged of him to decide her cauſe, he 
had it pled on the ſpot, and gave ſentence againſt 


ber. 1 appeal from the judgment, eried the 


woman. How! from your — a anſwered. 


Philip, " and to whom do you appeal! e eee | 


Philip when faſting,” replied the woman. Phi- 


lip, ſtruck with the words of the woman, review- 


ed the cauſe, and altered his firſt judgment. With 
reſpect to his morals, he was a profeſſed debau- 


chee; his moſt intimate friends were perſons of 


the Gigs character; and Hi: court was filled with: 


- 4 . 


bulfoons. Fain 4 
\ Thoſe of the rnd 0 Sy dudied * 


molt accuracy the merits. of the father and of the 
ſon, are of opinion, that the extent of Alexander's 
conqieits does not equal the difficulty of thoſe of 
Philip; and that it was more eaſy for the former 
to ſubdue Aſia with the aſſiſtance of the Greeks, 
than for the latter to deſtroy the power of the 


Greeks with Macedonian ſtrength alone. It. 


e muſt be allowed, ſays. M. Tourreil, that at 


4 firſt ſight we are inclined to give the preference 


© to Alexander, the ſplendor of whoſe conqueſts. -_ 


4 outfaines that of Philip's ; but on a more nar- 
row inſpection, and on balancing the obſtacles 


75 oy 1 in the. oY of ihe, one, againſt the cir 
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fans, from the death of Philip, till the death 
5 Ne n Codomannus why ct Perſia. 1 20 


„„ * Hand: 3 bod, that Ab 
1 1 3 2 VV was born in the year of the world 3648. 
. From his infancy, he, on ſeveral occaſions, gate 

235668. proofs of an extraordinary greatneſs of ſoul. Be. 
ning one day aſked by his friends, whether he 
would not chooſe to contend in the foot races at 
the Olympic games (for he was extremely ſwift 
of foot) he anſwered, that he would, lim 
avere to be his icompetitors, On receiving 4 


— * 


wi > m_ —— 


EE: news of ſome city being taken, or ſome battle 
3 won by his father, ſo far from diſcovering any 


j Gons of joy, he uſed to appear melancholy and 
= "| Ufoontolate:s: 55: My friends, would he ſay, mr 
x maren Faure every thing, and leave | 


„ nothing at all for me to do.” In every branch 
of learning that it was thought neceſſary to teach 
bim, he made aſtoniſhing progreſs. We have | 
| - . told already, that Philip gave him for preceptor 
5 the famous Ariſtotle. Alexander -conceived as 
5 high an eſteem for that illuſtrious philoſopher, 
as Philip did: He went farther, and even ho- 

- noured' him as a father, ſaying, that his natural | 
=: : father had given him exiſtence, but that this 
ſlſeecond father had taught him to make the pro- 
5 per uſe of his exiſtence. Under ſuch a maſter, 
the happy genius of Alexander made the moſt | 
2 ProgreB,. 4 * 137 POS the ig” | 
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of the «highs Arrde - df philoſophy; Allens 
principally applied himſelf to form the judgment 
of his pupil; to enable him, by proper rules,” to 
dillinguiſh between juſt reaſoning” and fophiliry, 
and to make him minutely acquainted with every 
branch of morals, which he re as the on- 
y foundation of prudence: and wiſdom, In teach- 
ing him rhetoric, he took pains to ſhew what ſþe- 
cies of eloquence is moſt becoming of a ſovereign 
Prince; that it ought to abound lefs with figures 
than witk ſenſe; that it ought to be ſtrong ank 
nervous, rather than florid; and be more ſoliei- 1 RD 
tous about things than words. 

Alexander was particularly Wag of: Bone 
| whoſe works he regarded as the nobleſt produe- 
tion of human genius. In them he was delight- 
ed to diſcover ſentiments worthy of a king, and 
of a conqueror; on account, no doubt,  theds 
confonancy with thoſe that now began to glow 
in his own breaſt; and he there perceived N . 
ces of that valour and magnanimity with which 
he himſelf was animated. It is well known, that 
after the battle of Arbela, he ordered a moſt va- 
able golden box that had belonged to Darius, 
to be ſet apart for holding the books of Homer. 


Plutarch tells us, that he loved to converſe witn 


men of learning, to ſtudy and to read; three ad- 
mirable ſources of happineſs to a Prince, and not 
only capable of preſerving him from numberleſs 


misfortunes, but of inſtructing him in the art of - . | 


reigning. On the fine arts, ſuch as muſic, paint - 
| ng, and ſculpture, he beſtowed but a curſory | 


attention, ſufficient to. give him an idea of thei 


value and uſes which; in ſuch matters, is all 
that a Prince ovght to know. He was of an ac. 
tive impetuous diſpoſition, and very tenacious of 
his opinion: He very early became the moſt ex- 
pert hor ſeman in his father's court, and was the 
only perſon who dared to back the famous Buce- 
Phalus, * Ns! ny 1 as a preſent to 
133 bs * | 


856% The 1 I 8 ;T 0 * * Ti ith 
Philip. but to fiery and high · mettled that 5 


AM. 
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doen to be able to break him. It was on 

this occaſion that Philip, ſeeing. Alexander, re- 
turning from finiſhing his courſe, in which he 
- ox broke this ungovernable horſe, cried. out to 
kim in a rapture, * Seek, my ſon, another king- . 
% dom more worthy of you; for Macedonia u 
<<, too ſmall to contain vou, It is ſaid, chat 
chis horfe would afterwards ſuffer No, perſon but 
Alexander to mount him; that he | leaned down 
on his knees to receive him on his back; that af. 
ter being mortally wounded in the battle againſt 

Porus, he ſaved the life of Alexander, by carry. 


ing him through the crowd-of enemies that fur- ; 


rounded him, and then expired; that Alexander 
| ſhed tears for his death; and, in memory of him, 
built on the banks of the Hydaſpis a eity, which ] 
he called after him Bucephalia. - . 

Alexander mounted the throne of Macedonia 4 
at the age of 20 years; and in the ſame year 
that Darius Codemannus mounted that of Perſia. 
After performing the ceremonies of his father's | 
funeral, Alexander applied his attention to ſecure / 
- the conquelts of Philip over the neighbouring na- 
tions, which, at pteſent, were far from being g 
in a ſettled condition. In Greece. particularly, } 
though Philip had awed the ſtates into ſubmillion | 
by the terror of his «rms, yet their minds were 
far from being reconciled to his authority. 
Ihe conjuncture was very delicate: The queſtion. | 
was, whether he ſhould .endeavour- to preſerve | 
thoſe conqueſts by mildneſs and moderation, or 
by the force of arms. Alexander quickly took 
his reſolution, hearkening alone to the aten of 4 


3 and reſolution. 


In order to quell the commotions that 5 75 4 
ready broken out among ſome of the barbarous 4 
nations who had taken arms, he haſtily led his 
army towards the Danube, paſſed that river in 
. the night, and defeated the Triballi in a great 


battle. About the ſame time, the ſtates of Greece 
formed 


made an inſurrection, and cut in pieces the Ma- 


he wrote letters to Attalus, one of Philip's gene⸗ 


kd them without reſiſtance, entered Bœotia, re- 


demand, immediately attacked them. The The 
bans fougkt with great bravery and obſtinacy ; 5 
but being much inferior to the Macedonians in 


cit off. More chan 6000 men were killed on the 
ie rigour of war. Alexander perſonally in- 
eaſed againſt the Thebans for the extravagant 
joy they had teſtified at the news of. his death, 


* of their unhappy city. He ſold more 


Pindar, 
Alexander towards the miſerahle inhabitants, 


HR e tion. 


4 


eſolved to ſatisfy his vengeance by the utter de- 


von U. 5 GK E E 6 K. | 36 - 


Pp med a eotiftldetucy againſt Him-; A8 Arn | 
| having ariſen that Hs was Killed, the Thebans 


cedonian garriſon that held their city in ſubjecti⸗ 5 

on. At Athens, too, Demoſthenes put all in mo- 
wi calling Alexander (of whoſe real character 

he was yet ignorant) 2 giddy” young man; and 


rals in Aſia Miner, adviſing. him to revolt. A- 
lerander, already ſuſpiclous of the fidelity of 

Attalus, although he had Gänlneitect him thoſe 
treaſonable- letters of Demoſthenes, thought it 

neceſſary-to'take him off. After making the Bar- 
barians s Enlible of his merit, he reſolved to pro- 
ceed to Greece; for, ſaid he, „It is proper to 
few Demoſthenes at the gates of Athens, that 
am every way a man.“ He advanced, there- 

fore, towards the ſtraights of Thermopylæ, paſ- 


— 


quired of the Thebans to deliver up to him Phæ - 
nix and Prothentes, che authors of their inſur- _ 
refion ; and, on their refuſal to comply with his 


point of numbers, were at laſt broke, and almoſt all 
bot: Thebes was taken, and treated with all 


1 30,000" of the inhabitants for ſlaves, and 
permitted none to enjoy their liberty except the 
prieſts, and the Beten kam . the celebrated 12985 „ 
The total ruin of Thebes, an che rent of _ 


ew the other ſtates into the utmoſt conſterna- 8 


— 
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. tion. Every thing gave way to bira4 and 
the Athenians, with Deacon himſelf, won the 
red the mercy of the conqueror by a ſolemn de. W fur 
pPutation. Alexander; however, diſpatched me, Di 
= lengers to the Athenians, inſiſting on their deli. W mi 
* r orators, who had av 
8 © been chiefly inſtrumental in forming the late con: ane 
| federacy. againſt him, The orator. Demades, 3 at 
particular favourite of Alexander, undertook to thi 
' ſoften him. The Macedonian having already 
- _  fatisfied his reſentment by the ruin 5 the The. 
bans, and . unwilling to be detained from 
the execution of the great deſign he was medi 
ttating, gave a favourable hearing to Demades | 
nminſiſted on the baniſhment of Charidemus alone, 
5 frankly forgave the Athenians, and exhorted then 
to watch over the affairs of Greece during hi 
aabſence: Then he aſſembled all the ſtates at Cs 
1 rinth, and had himſelf ſolemnly elected commar 


5 der 1 in chief of the Greeks againſt Perſia. 
_ $0 grand an undertaking, calculated to ** the 
5 throne the ſovereign of the eaſt, and to produr i Ale 
_ the greateſt revolution, ſo far as we know, tha il | ar: 
ever happened on our earth, required a condue pri 
tor of the moſt extenſive genius, intrepid, enten « | 
 priſing, incapable of being ſtopt by any obſtac i for 
and endued with the greateſt talents of _ reti 
f kind. —Such a man was Alexander. —It is, WW nec 
the ſame time, true, that he found the Grech 


ſtill actuated by their inveterate hatred of the fe 

ſians, whom to ſubdue, was the moſt ardent de 

| * fire of their ſouls: It is likeways true, n beg 
WES ever other ways corrupted, they ſtill ma 
their ſuperiority in arms over the Pls”; 
famous retreat of the 10,00 Greeks, was j 
freſh in every body's remembrance; as were th 

| exploits of Ageſilaus, who, with a handful 1 ma 


had made the great king tremble on his t roy 
I) ue bravery of the dfacedoniag: rro00Ps 3 was wlll 6b] 
. e known, 5 22595, eee 
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— ſtates of —— at Corinth, ha e 

furprized at not receiving a viſit from the famous 
Diogenes, as he had done from all the other e- _ 
minent philoſophers, reſolved to pay that Cynic _ 
a viſit, Finding Diogenes baſking in the ſun, 

and in a fituation that indicated extreme poverty, 
Alexander aſked him, whether he wanted any 

thing; 4e Tes, anſwered Diogenes, 1 want you 
0 ſhould 7 remove from between me. and the ſun 
« beams. — This anſwer raiſed the indignation 


of the courtiers, but attracted the admiration of 


Alexander, who declared, that if he were not 
Alexander, he would chuſe to be Diogenes 
25 if he had ſaid, «© Were I not deſtined to be 
« the maſter of the world, I ſhould, like Dio- 
genes, give myſelf no concern about wy thing 
« in the world. 

Alexander, before ſetting off Faw: Ada. went to 
Delphos, to conſult the prieſteſs of Apollo; but 


the prieſteſs. having refuſed to go to the temple, 
Alexander is ſaid to have laid hold of her by the 
arm, to force her to go thither; whereupon the 


prieſteſs having cried out, O, my ſon, it is mpoſ- 


4 ſible to reſiſt you, Alexander took theſe words. 


ſor the reſponſe; and, without requiring any other, | 
returned to Macedonia, Where, after taking the 


| neceſſary meaſures for his departure, offering a 
 folemn ſacrifice, and celebrating public games, 


ke gave a grand entertainment to all the Princes 


of the blood, and general officers, at which chere 
Were no fewer than 200 tables. 


Alexander having appointed e governor 
of Macedonia durin 8 his abſence, diſtributed in 


preſents and lar among his friends, almoſt 
all the domains belonging to the crown, tboltogw< 15 
ing a portion of land on one, a town on another, 


royal privileges and exemptions on a third; ſen- 
fible that a Prince ſhould let his re be felt 


chief "_ ood. | 
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A. M. 
3670. 
Nlexan- 
der ſets 
out for 


Perſia. 


beer ſet out for Aſia in the. beginning 
the ſpring, at the head of an army of: —_ 
foot, and 5000 horſe. Moſt of his officers were 
men, who having. grown old in the ſervice of 
Phitip, were thoroughly experienced. in the an 

„war; and his ſoldiers were all veterans, and 
perfectly acquainted with diſcipline. . Parmenig 


commanded the foot, as did his ſon Philotas 3 


Battle | 
vf the 
Grant- 


Tus. 


part of the horſe. Alexander marched diregh 
to the Helleſpont, whieh he paſſed with 160 gal 
lies, and ſeveral ſmaller veſſels; conducting, with 
2 hand, the galleys ma He failed him. 
5 
His money and proviſions 1 were very i 
to ſo great an undertaking; but both Alexander | 
and his officers, were firmiy perſuaded: that they 
were marching rather to certain conqueſt,” than 
to attempt a doubtful expedition. Alexander waz 
the firſt . of. his army. that jumped on Aſiatic 
p28 ound. Arriving at Ilium, he reſolved to cele- 
ate public g ames to the memory of Achilles; 
and cauſed perks them accordingly around that | 
hero's tomb. On that occaſion, / he expreſt his 
_ eavy of the good- fortune of Achilles, in having 
found a Homer to immortalize his exploits, | + 
When he arrived at the banks of- the Grani« - 
cus, Parmenio adviſed to halt a- little, that the 
troops might have ſome time to repoſe themſelves; 
but Alexander's eagerneſs to proceed, prevented 
his complying with this advice; for he faid, it 
was proper to take advantage of che terror which 
the news of his arrival had created among the 
Herſians. His courage was rather animated than 
depreſt, at the view of the vaſt army which wait · 
ed for him on the oppoſite: ſide of the river; and 


which amounted to. upwards of 100, ooo foot, 


and 10, ooo horſe. under the command of Mem- 
non the Rhodian, a very ſkilful Fe Alex- | 
ander placing himſelf at the head of; the > right |} 
wing of his army, plunged into the river, and 


vn Kollamed by all Ws The Perſians, ſer- | 


ing | 
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ing the Mienlinitags 1 aſſailed. . 
with a ſhower of darts. Both armies come at 
kalt to the charge. The Macedonians, fighting 
under the double "diſadvantage of inferiority in 
point of numbers, and. the worſt ground, give | = 
way a little at firſt. Alexander encourages t e 
by his preſence, deals death with every ſtroke, 
and bears down all before him. He charges the  - KM 
Perfian cavalry, which make a brave refiftance: . 3 
He engages Spithrobates, the ſon-in-law” of Da.. N 
rins,- and transfixes him with a lance. Here Cli- 
tus, who fought by Alexander's ſide, faved his : 
life, by 1 — 8 5 ſtroke of a battle axe. e 
that was aimed at The Macedonians fee-- - 
ing the danger that Ae their king, redou- 
ble their —— and ar laſt put the Ferfian ca- = 
valry to fli Then Alexander charges the e- 1 | 
nemy's infa antry with his Macedonian -phalanx,, = 
which had, by: this time, paſt the-river,” The. | 
Perſians, «confounded: at the boldneſs of the Ma-- «+ 
cedonians, make but a feeble reſiſtance, and are 5 208 
quickly routed; No part-'of: the Perfian amm & 
now kept its ground, exeept a body of Grecian 
infantry engaged in the ſervice of Darius. Theſe 
fnding themſelves deſerted by the Perſians, 'and. | 
their retreat: cut off by the Macedonians, began 3 
a a moſt obſlinate engagement ;. and being all brave | 
well diſciplined. veterans, they fought: with the 
moſt deſperate obſtinacy, and were all killed on | | 
| the ſpot except 2000 who were made priſoners. 55 
| 
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The Perſians, in this battle, loſt 20,000 foot, 
and 2500 horſe. The lofs of Alexander was on- 
ly about 200 _ among whem were 25 horſe- 
men of. the royal. guard, to whoſe - memory Alex-- 
ander ordered ſtatues. tobe: erected. » He ſhowed 
the utmoſt attention to. the wounded; and went: 
Himſelf to ſee them dreſſed. He ordired ah he: _ - 
Greek priſoners to be conveyed to Macedonia. 
aud ſent the Athenians 300 Freak ur N 8 | 
a token oF: his victory. e 
| Hy Eg, "This: 
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This victory was a happy prelude to 1 PE 
"har were to follow, and ſerved. to propagate the 
terror of the Macedonian arms. Sardis, the 
_ key of Upper Aſia, opened its gates to the con, 
Aueror. Epheſus followed the example; and A. 
lexander there offered ſaerifices to Diana: Tral. 
lis and Magneſia i in like. manner, ſent him theit 


3 Miletus alone, where the brave Memnog 


had taken refuge, reſolved to ſtand a ſiege, and. 


made a long reſiſtance; but upon the Macedo- 
nians attempting an aſſault, after having made 
feveral breaches in the walls, the garriſon though 


proper to capitulate.. _ 


Alexander, to deprive his troops. of al 1 
of return, unleſs victorious, ordered his fleet ty. 


he deſtroyed, reſerving only a few ſhips for trauſ- 


_ porting ſuch engines as might be neceſſary in the 


courſe of the: expedition. He next marched to- 
wards Halicarnaſſus, to which he laid fiege. The 


inhabitants, commanded by Memnon, made ſo 
very long and vigorous a. reſiſtancę, that a man of 
Alexander. 
would have been wearied . out, and . abandon | 


leſs obltinacy and reſolntion t 


ned the enterprize; but he pexſiſted, and at laf 
prevailed: Memnon, — 2 made his eſcape by 


Tea, with the greater part of the inhabitants, and 


the riches of the town. Upon this, ſeveral princes af 


Aſia Minor ſubmitted to Alexander, and acknom- 
led ged him for their. ſuperior and ſovereign; 3 and 
among the reſt, Mithridates king of Pontus, who. 
re ſolving to follow the fortunes of Alexander, 


accompanied him in all his future. expeditions, 


4 Alexander- Tpent- the winter in the. province of | 
AM. Mithridates; hut took the field early in the 
36571. ſpring, and paſfed.a narrow defile. on the ſeq 
coaſt, that forms the communication between Sy: . 
xia and Pamphylia. This defile happening da 
dio de in à great meaſure. covered by the ſea, A | 
Iexander- s Joldiers were obliged to march a hol 
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It was en this time that he diſcovered a n 
| piracy againſt his life. Alexander, the ſon af 23 
Eropus,' general of his cavalry, was the princi- „„ 
author of this conſpiracy, which he was in 
duced to undertake by a promiſe of ioo talent? 
of gold made him by A The traitor was | 
immediately. put to death. :Blexander arriving in | 
gia, took Celenẽ after. ſome reſiſtance: From „ 
heres: he proceeded · to Gordion, Where he de. 
fired to ſee the chariot to which was tied the fa. 
wous Gordian knot, about which there was reported „ 
the reſponſe of an oracle, declaring, chat he wuouoo ©— _—- 
looſed it ſhould arrive at the empire of Aſia. ' ——— + 
lerander, after trying in vain to untie it, cut it 1 9 
in pieces with his fword, ſaying,” that the mann 
ner of: looſing. it was of: no i FRPREFANCES: provided. Te is” C 
the thing were accompliſhedꝰ⸗ : Co | 
In the mean time, Memnon the Rhodian, the. \ 2 
belt general that Darius Bad, adviſed that king ] 
to carry the war into Macedonia, by which means ' ] 
he could make ſuch a diverſion, e lay . 
lexander under the neceſſity of returning to Eu- = 
rope, to defend his own. dominions; Darius a: . 8 
proved of the advice, and gave- Memnon „ 255 
command of a fleet for- putting it in executions + _ >, 
Memnon thereupon reduced Chios and Leſbos, * 
but died as he was beſieging Mytilene. . Darius : 
was extremely ſorry for the loſs of that general! 
and having now no other; commander capable f 
ſupplying his place, he was obliged. to take the e = 
Alexander thus freed n 8 abili- 75>. 2 
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ties might have thrown great obſtacles:in-the way if 
of his projects, in a little time ſubdued Cappa» Ml 
docia, advanced towards the Higher Aſia, and ar. 
rived at the paſs. of: Cilicia, by which alone he 
could penetrate into the country of Tarſus. On n | 
this occaſion, he was highly favoured by his good. © - = 
fortune; for though his army might have been 
2 ſtopt, and perhaps defeated at this paſs, 
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q was. very narrow; yet he found. it. quite 
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| nngrnid, pale enough de proven th 


© firous of life as of glory, co de 
_ , - - cians/to adminiſter the moſt peedy remedies,” 


and entertained a 
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very rich town from being burat by the Perſians 


It was nom about the and. of ſummer, and: the 
* cho clones af the wines: of the river Cydaus, 
which waſhes that city, reſolved to bathe in it; 
but he had hardly entered the water, when bo 
was ſeized with an exceflive trembling. Thoſe 


der truck wick 


that were with him inſtantly. conveyed ' im to hit 


tent in a ſtate of utter inſenſibility. The nem 

of this accident filled the camp with the higliel 
conſternation j and the ſoldiers-began to figure to 
themſelves the numberteſs misfortunes to which 
tte death of their Prince ſhould expoſe them. 
Alexander, in the mean time, recotering his ſen- 
ſies, perceived the whole danger of his diſeaſe, 


We may eaſily figure uo ourſelves the violent agi 


tation of his mind, thus to find himſelf ſtopt in 
the very entry of his career, and almoſt on the 
- Point of ending war in ſo unhappy and ob- 
cure à manner. He fancied he already heard 


the noiſe of the Perſian army; ane" not © det 


— ———— — 
had promifed a reward of 1000 talents to any 


5 5 perſon who would rid him of Alexander, dreaded. 
to apply any remedy, — by that means, ren- 
der themſelves re 


| for his life; from 2 
apprehenſion, that in caſe of his death, they 


TG, might be ſuſpected of having been the cauſe of it: 
But one of them, named Ppilip. who had been 


about the perſon ef Alexander rom his / infancy, 
affection for him, ſee- 


ing his beloved maſter i in ſuch extremity, deſpiſed 


1 danger, and propoſed to give him a draught. 


that ſhould quickly procure him relief; but in the 


mean time, Alexander received a lerer from Par- 


menio, whom he had left behind him in Cappa- 


docia, counſelling him to beware of Philip, whom 


* Darius had cor 


lents. How — — have been this perplexity , 
occaſion, diſtracted 
d: by ſuſpicion o 
th. one ſide, and encouraged. by his confidence in 
, Philip on the other! His diſtruſt at laſt gave wax | 
to — in Philip; and taking the draught 
prepared for him in one hand, he, with the o- 


of Alexander on this tryin 
he between fear and hopes.mm 
th 


kn 


* 
— 


ther, gave Parmenio's letter to Philip; and, look- 


out the potion without heſitation, or the appear- 
ance of any uneaſineſs; but, at the ſame time, 


the letter, ſaid no more, than that the recovery 


the ſhocking crime laid to his eharge:; and he 


7 d F WS Wag 


e 


pence; but a ſpeedy cure ſoon: diſpelled all their 


5 


ligheſt 5 joy: A - 


5 and 400,000, men, reſolved to go in queſt of 


whoſe baniſhment from his native country had 
ful enough to conquer that of the preſumptuous 
Macedonian Charidemus incapable of flattery 


dom 


m— 


ing ſtedfaſtly at the phyſician's countenance, drank ; 


he perceived in Philip's face evident marks of ho- 
zeft indignation. - The phyſician, after reading 


of his king would ſoon wipe off all ſuſpicion of 


treated Alexander not to prevent the effects of 
his preſcription, by giving way to anxious: ine 
quetudes. The remedy, in the mean time, be- 
gan to operate, but not —— occaſioning verx 
ſevere effects on the king, which, for ſome time, 
held the minds of thoſe preſenit in painful ſuſ 


fears, and reſtored the king, in perfect health, - 
to the eyes of his deſponding ſoldiers, who, at 
the ſight, ed _ 1 nn Ae to the 4 


Darius, in the mean te hb lay: cies: | 
on the plains. of Aſſyria with an army of between 


his enemy, inſtead - of waiting for him. That 
monarch accuſtomed to the extravagant gattery 5 
of his ſatraps, who afin im of a certain vice 
tory, - aſked Charidemus the Athenian orator, 


been procured by Alexander, as already mention- 
ed, whether he — the Perſian army powers 


or r dilimulation, — my n, free, 


— 3 
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. warlike —— of the Penn 
ow and their prodigious number of men, might Per 
- indeed terrify and confound the neighbouring low 
powers of the ; Perfian monarchy, but would WM 
make no ſuch impreſſion on the Macedonian ar. 36! 
my, which was all covered with ſteel : That the WM cha 
Macedonian phalanx was an impenetrable bal. cha 
Woark; chat all their foldiers were inured to war, M of 
and fo thoroughly diſciplined, that on the ſmal. 77 
leſt ſignal, they readily performed all the neceſ. I dre 
ſary evolutions; that they: were ſatisfied with the the 
' plaineſt food; 'that the Theffalian horſemen were Iy« 
not to be repulſed by flings; and that all the Ki 
gold and filver, of which the Perſian camp dif- im 
played fach a vain parade, might be hve yah; 
uſetully employed in hiring good troops. yo! 
To ſpeak ſo honeſtly and plainly to a prince Wl ch. 
. ſpoiled by flattery, and who regards himſelf u © 
the moſt powerful monarch in the world, is high- dr 
iy dangerous. Charidemus experienced to his be 
' coſt the truth of this maxim, for Darius, though his 
naturally of a mild and gentle diſpoſition, vu 
fo provoked at the bluntneſs of the Athenian, 
that he ordered him to be put to death. But 
_ that awful profpe& by no means altered the tone 
of Charidemus, who, as Quintus Curtius tells u, 
when led to execution, cried out, . My death} 
„ ſhall be quickly avenged, even by the ver 
«man, againſt whom I have given my beſt ai · 
1 vice. But as for you in whom fortune hat 
* wrought ſo great a change, you ſhall furniſh 
„ an example to poſterity, that when men one 
. allow themſelves to be dazzled: by proſperity, 
V all the good qualities beſtowed 856 nature a 
1 5 Sk quickly-eradicated,” 
Darius repented, when too late, of having 
; . Charidemus to death. "a the mean time he 
advanced with his army towards the Euphrates, 
never beginning his march in the morning til al. 
"IO" _— 22952 2 Cs ws Ro ” 
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a deſcription of the march, ar rather „ EE. 
| proceſſion immediately about the perſon of the | 
Perſian monarchy. breed che lubſtance: fol- 


Jows. - 
Altars of Givip with the. fire nolled 8 5 
365 young boys. clothed in purple robes: The _ 
chariot of Jupiter drawn by white horſes : Ten — 
chariots; A body of cavalry compoſed of men 
. nations: Another body of caval- 4.7; 

called the immortal, amaunting to en, | 

delt! in robes of cloth of gold: The relations of „ 
the King, to the number of ioo, moſt ſumptuuu . 
ly dreſſed: The Doriphori, or body guards of the 
King: The chariot of che King aderned with- gn 
images of the gods, and two ſtatues, one of war. 
the other of peace, placed in the middle of the 
yoke, and ſet off with precious ſtones; between 2B 
theſe ſtatues was an ea gle of gold with his wings 1 e | 
extended ; The king appeared on this chariot : "on 
dreſt in the higheſt magnificence, begirt witk a 5 =_—_ 
belt of gold whence depended his ſcymitar, having ẽ k, 

| 
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his head adorned with: a tiara furmounted with a 
crown of blue and white: On each ſide of him 
marched 200 of his relations: He was followed 8 
by ' 100co pike 2 men. - His rear was compoſed of 
30000 foot : Then came a chariot carrying 8y7- 
figambis - the mother of Darius, accomp; 
with his wife: Fifteen large chariots bearing the 
King's children, with their governors and eu- 
nuchs; and his cancubines to the number of 360: - 
600 mules, and 300 wagons loaded with money: 
The wives of the officers of ſtate all mounted on 
_ chariots : The proceſſion: was cloſed by compa- / 
Wes of light armed troops, One ſhauld be inclin- 
ed to chin the deſeription of this march a mere 
fable; ſo ridiculous and abſurd does it appear to 
take che field with all this pomp, of which three 
b 228 parts are tecally uſcleſs for every; purpale . 
War. 
Parmenio had Aird os the dixeRion of Alex- A. M. 
ander taken * of the * between Wk, 367. 


Battle 
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and Cilicia, to ſecure a retreat to his troops in 


..- caſe'of neceſſity, and he had likeways taken pof- 


ing that Darius was encamped at Soca in Aſſyria, 


marched dire&tty* towards him, paſſed the defile 
of Syria, and took poſt near the city of Myrian- 
dra. 'Fhe. Greek commanders in the ſervice of 
Darius, adviſed that monareh to wait for the e-. 
nemy in the plains of Aſſyria, where he might 
avail himſelf of all his ſtrength. This prudemt 
advice was by the courtiers aceounted traiterous, 
who, therefore, were of opinion that thoſe Greeks, 


together with their men, ought to be immediately 


cut in pieces: But Darius rejected this propoſal 
with horror, and after thanking the Greeks for 
their advice, ſet forward to meet his enemy. 


Darius directed his march towards Cilicia, enter. 
ing into that country by. the paſs of Ammanicus 
- which lies above that of Syria, and then advan- 


ced towards Iſſus wirhout knowing that he was 
in the rear of Alexander. Intelligence being 
brought him, that the Macedonian was flying, he 
thought ke had no more ado but to go in pur 

Alexander hearing of the ſituation of Darius 


Alus. army, was overjoyed at the thou ghts of:engaging 


% 


in ſo narrow and unequal a ſpot, where he had 
room enough to bring all his forces into action, 
while, on the other hand. Darius could not make 


uſe of the twentieth part of his. He felt, how- 
ever, ſome anxiety at being on che eve of com- 
ming to ſo important an action; but his natural 
-intrepidity quickly got the better of all his appre- 

| -henfions. After ' cauſing his troops refreſh them- 
ſelves, and offering up a ſolemn facrifice to the 

gods, he gave orders at midnight for marching, 
and brought his army by day break to the ſtati- 

on he intended to occupy; Hearing that Darius 


was within a league and a half of him, he im- 


mediately ranged his troops in battle order. The 
ſpot whereon they were drawn up was a fine plain 
IE 8 | ; ; k . a ; i 


— 
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in the e of the river Ius; : n, 
by mountains on one ſide, and by the ſea on the 
other. He diſpoſed his cavalry on the wings; 


and formed the phalanx into ſix inen 367. 


craterus commanded the infantry on the extremi- 
ty of the left wing; Parmenio the reſt of that 
wing ; and. Alexander himſelf the right wing. 
His cavalry was covered by his light horſe, and - 
his infantry. by a, body K archers under e 5 
chus. | 

Darius placed in the center of Nis Girl 8 
30,000 Greeks who were in his ſervice, and 
being all compleatly armed and diſciplined after 
the Grecian manner, ſormed the main e r of 
his army: The reſt of his infantry were drawn 
up behind the firſt line; except 20,000 Who were 
poſted on the mountain on the right cf the Ma- 
cedonians: His cavalry was ordered to crofs the 
river Pinarus which ran through the middle of 
the plain; and then a large detachment of them 
puſhed on towards Parmenio. Alexander obſer- 


ving this. motion of the Perſian cavalry, altered _ 


his former diſpoſition à little, commanded the 
Theflalian cavalry to ocupy the poſt at which the 
Perſian cavalry feemed to aim, and ſtationed his 
ght armed troops in front of his infantry. 0 
The main bodies of both armies coming at 

laſt in view of each other, Alexander rode through 
his ranks and exhorted his ſoldiers to do their 
duty, reminding the Macedonians of their re- 
peated victories in Europe, and of their recent 
and moſt glorious ſucceſs at the Granicus, and 
aſſuring them that a ſingle victory ſhould render 
them maſters of the empire of Perſia; exhorting 
the Greeks to recall to their remembrance the 
heroic behaviour of their anceſtors at Marathon, 
Thermopylæ and Salamis, and the miſeries 
brought upon their country by the Perſians; and 
animating the IIlyrians and Thracians with the 
i wk of the immenſe e phunder | Us Perſian army, if 
i desen 
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_ beaten, ſhould afford them, The whole army 

called aloud to be led on to the engagement. 

I yzbe right wing of the Macedonians, in c. 
der to avoid as much as poſſible the ſhowers df 


Pg 4, 


5 darts poured upon. them by the Perſians, plun. 


e ged immediately into the river, and advanced ty 


= ed, rear and break looſe from the yoke, Darius 


Perſian had charged the Theſſalian cavalry, and 


Perſian horſemen are diſcouraged, betake them 
. elves to flight, and a great number of them am 
cut off in the retreat The rout is now gene. 
ral. 8000 Greeks make good their eſcape. and! 
retire towards Leſbos. The barbarians purſue 


B 

dil 

tal 

thi 

cal 

to 
the charge. The ſhock was extremely violent, WM chi 
and they fought man to man. Alexander wy WW me 
very deſirous of having the honour to kill Darius WM the 
with his own hand; and the ſight of that ms. a 
narch conſpicuouſly mounted on his ſuperb chariot, Wl to! 
redoubled this deſire in the Macedonian hero, ter 
who mſtantly puſhed forward, and exerted his tim 
utmoſt efforts to reach him, The battle round the 
the king becomes very deſperate, and a great Wl vit 
im 


number of Perſian noblemen are killed fighting 
very bravely. The horſes of Darius being wound 


jumps from that chariot, mounts another, flies, 
and is followed by the whole right wing of hs 
army, On the other hand, the reſt of the Mace. 
_ domian army being attacked in flank by the Greek 
troops, as warlike and well diſciplined as them. 
ſelves, had occaſion for all their bravery to ſup- 
port the charge. The battle between them was 

very bloody and doubtful. But the Macedonian 
right wing now victorious, flies to the aſliſtance 
of their left, attacks the Greeks in flank, and 
_ obliges them to give way. At the ſame time the 


had at firſt broke through ſeveral ſquadrons.— 
The Theſſalians affecting to take flight as if ſtruck 
with a panick, the Perſians purſue them in great 
diſorder; but the Theſſalians rallying all of: 
ſudden, renew the engagement: Intelligence ar- 
riving in the mean time that Darius had fled, the 
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| different roads; ſome fly towards Perſia, ſome. 1 
. nuke refuge in the woods. The Macedonians, in N 
che mean time, poffeſs themſelves of Darius's 
camp, where they find his mother and his wife, 
together with two princeſſes and à fon, his infant 
nt, children. The ; Perſians - loſt a vaſt number of. 
men in this battle; while the loſs on the ſide of 


2 


us WY the Macedonians was very inconſiderable. . 
o Alexander weary of purfuig Darius returned - | 
+ Wl to the Perſian camp, where he gave a grand en- i 
«| tertaĩnment to his principal officers, In the mean | 


i WF time, the noiſe of crying and mourning reaches | 
id WF their ears. This proceeded from the mother and Ee 
wife of Darius, who, on being made priſoners, 


1 imagined Darius was killed, and were bewailing . 
d. nis death in the moſt diiconioĩate manner. Alex- : 
ander moved with their misfortune, ſent Leona- 

„tus one of his officers to aſſure them that Darius 

is vas alive; but the women ſeeing Leonatus enter, 

c- imagined he was ſent to put them tô death, and 


entreated to have permiſſion before their executi- 
on to bury the body of Darius. Leonatus ſocn 
made them ſenſible of their miſtake, and aſſured 


2 WT them of an honourable protection from Alex- - 
ander. That prince, after viſiting the wounded, 


and ſeeing the dead buried, teſtified great joy to  _. 
his officers on account of his victory; beſtowed + 
the bigheſt. commendations on their bravery, and 

loaded them with preſents.” Then he went to 

pay a viſit to Syſigambis and the other princeſſes, 


and entered their tent with no other attendant | ä 
at but his favourite Epheſtion. e * | 


This interview was extremely moving, and 
exhibited thoſe diſtinguiſhed characters in a point | 
of view ſo very affecting, and from their fituati- Py 


„en fo peculiarly intereſting, that the greateſt 

et painters have exerted: their utmoſt {kill to eternize- 

„me ſcene, with the moſt elegant touches of the „ 
pencil. Epheſtion being of the ſame age with Alex - 5 


ander, and of a more advantageous ſtature, was. ; = 
taken for the king by the ladies, who accordingly” - "of 
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; SR. themſclues: at his feet. a on 
bf being informed of her miſtake, proſtrated herſe 
5 before Alexander, and excuſed herſelf. becauſz 
' ſhe had never ſeen kim before. But Alexander | 
„ lifting her from. the. ground. My dear mother, 
8 aich he, you zee net miſtaken, for He is like, 
+ ways Alexander, a noble expreſſion, as hos. 
nourable ſor the prince as for the favourite. 
Syſigambis, amidſt all her grief, expreſt the high 
elt gratitude. for the Pops Roh and obliging atten 
tion he had ſhevn them; and „„ the 
| fon of Darius in his arms, and careſſed him very | 
fondly, Here the real. hereiſm and virtue of Alex; 
ander ſhone forth in full ſplendor; for he appen:. | 
ed to be maſter. of himſelf on an occaſion when 
the greateit: herocs and compuercrs have failed, 
He, gave orders to treat the princeſſes with all 
| the reſpect due to their illuſtrious rank, and made 
huis camp as ſacred an aſylum for their virtue a 
; Kay temple ; nor would he afterwards truſt him, 
<1f in the preſence of Darius's Queen who was 
2 woman of fingular beauty. In order to per; | 
ccive, the fall extent of his magnanimity on thi 
occaſion, we muſt remember that Alexander Was 
then in the. full bloom of youth, unmarried, aud 
24 conqueror. In a word, he did every thing in 
his power to alleviate, and make thoſe, princeſs 
forget their misfortune, and behaved towards 
them with ſo great kindneſs, attention and in- 
dal gence, that en were, BAT, Tl of their, 
captivity. ....; 
by Sent having, in the mean vis, marched 
387. to. Damaſcus, received from the rnor of that 
. city all the treaſures depoſited Se by Darius, 
\ for defraying the expences of his warlike expedi 
| tions, together with the equipages of many Perſian 
lords, the whole amounting to an immenſe'valuz, 
The: Macedonians likeways found: in that city 
ſeyeral princeſſes of the royal blood.of Perſia, with 
A e number of che wives of the ſatraps, and 2 
CC oa multitude 


1 
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multitude of officers belonging to the houſhold 2 


ee 
Darius 0 to fly with the memoſt — 


itation through many deſart provinces, till he- 


| croſſed the Euphrates, and arrived at Fhapſacus. 
Alexander in the mean time entered Syria, 


where moſt of the cities voluntarily opened their 
tes to him. In one of theſe. cities that prince 
received a letter from Darius, couched in ſuch. 
haughty terms as but ill became his preſent ſitua». 
tion. Without giving Alexander the. title of king, 


he offered. him any ſum of money he ſhould de- 


mand, as the ranſom of his mother, his wife, and 


children; and counſelled him to reſt ſatisfied with 


the dominions of his anceſtors, and not to perſiſt. 
in his attempt to uſurp the kingdom: of another. 


— returned an anſwer. in. the ſame ſtrain: 
He enumerated the misfortunes brought on 


Greece by the Perſians: He reproached them 
with having ſuborned aſſaſſins to murder his fa- 


| ther Philip; and upbraided Darius with havin og: 


himſelf followed that villainous example; by 

fering a reward of 1000 talents to any perſon. 
who ſhould kill him, Alexander: He therefore. 
concluded; that he was not the aggreſſor. He: 
intimated however to Darius, that on his: apply-- 
mg to him in a ſupphant manner, he ſhould re- 
ecive his mother and wife without any ranſom ;. 
and: concluded, by deſiring him to remember. 


when he wrote to him next, that he not only: 
| wrote to. æ king, but to i own king: 


Upon Alexander's arrival in Phenicia;-the Si=- 
donians paid: him: ther homage with great plea-- 


deſtroyed their city, and cut: off moſt of the in- 


babitants. Their king, Strato, having declared 
for Darius, was deprived of the crown: by Alex-- - 
ander, who deſired Ephæſtion to pitch on any of 
the Sidonians whom he thought moſt. worthy of 
ſucceeding to that dignity. Ephaſlion according- 
7 altered the: a to two young _ whos» 
Ih * were 


fure, becauſe, eighteen years before, Ochus ha 


8 


were ale and in {kl houſe- " ha 
to lodge; but they generouſly declined the ho 
Nour, becauſe they were not of the royal blood. 
Ephæſtion was ſtruck with admiration at their 
magnanimity, and begged of them to inform hin 
' of any perſon who had that advantage. "They 


_ thereupon named Abdolonymus, whoſe generoſity 


and integrity had reduced him to fuch Poverty, 
that he was obliged to. cultivate his garden with 


I his own hands or his ſubſiſtence. The young 


\ 


men were deſired to find him, and acquaint hin. 
with his. good fortune. Having: aceordingly gone 
to him, they ſaluted: him as king, and told him, 
that he maſt throw aſide the wretched appatel 
he then was wearing, and put - on the robe they 
had breught him. It was. with great difficulty 
that they convinced him they were not jeſting. 
„ Aſſume,“ ſaid they, with theſe royal robes. 
the ſentiments of a king, preſerve. on toe 
«© throne that virtue which has made you wor- 

& thy of it; and when you ſhall preſide there as, 
„ the arbiote of life and death, forget not the. 
wy ſituation in which, on rather for which, you; 
were exalted: to that important dignity,” “ 
All. the inhabitants of Sidon were overjoyed a 
ering: en whom the choice had fallen.  Aler- 
ander. deſired to ſee the new king, and having 
aſked him, whether he had been able to ſup- 
port with ꝓatienee his former ſituation? . Would 
<< to heaven, anſwered A bdolonymus; I may 
ebe able to fupport with; equal: reſolution the 
« crown, you have been pleaſed to place: on my 
* head.” Alexander conceived; a high opinion 
of the virtue of Abdolonymus, and ordered all the. 
furniture and rich effects of che late . Strats 
to be given him. 
The only city in Pntets. dich did not at. 
knowledge its dependence on the Macedonians, 
was Tyre, accounted even before che captivity of 
the levis. at Babylon, the moſt flouriſhing city in 
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its purple, and other commodities, rendered it th 


center of commerce, the richeſt city of the eaſt, | 


aud the miſtreſs of the ſee. 
The Tyrians were deſirous of making Alexan- 


der their friend, but did not chuſe to make him 7 855 | 


their maſter; and therefore on his offering to en- 
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ter their city, they ſhut the gates againſt him. A. V. 
Incenſed at this affront, . Alexander reſolved to 3972+ 


take vengeance. on them, by laying ſiege to their 
city. This undertaking carried with it the ap- 


pearance of extreme difficulty, by reaſon of the 1 


city being ſituated in an iſſand, at the diſtance of 
2 quarter of a league from the continent; of its 
being beſides very ſtrongly fortified, and of the 


firm reſolution of the Tyrians to make an obſti- 


nate reſiſtance. It was, however, of great im- 


portance to Alexander to make himſelf maſter of 


Tyre, becauſe by that means he ſhould command 
all Phenicia, ſhould deprive the Perſians of one 
half of their naval ſtrength, become ſovereign at 


ſea, and ſo reduce in a little time both Egypt and _ 
the iſland of Cyprus. Beſides theſe: motives in 


point of expediency, Alexander was. of a diſpoſi- 
tion that could brook no reſiſtance; and difficul- 


ties ſerved only to make him more obſtinate. Per- 
ceiving, however, that it would be neceſſary to 
make between the continent and the iſland a 


paſſage of earth, or mound, which might be 


ſxeeped away by the violence of the waves; and 


that the obſtacles of every kind were ſo great, as 
that they might detain him too long Shun the 
proſecution of his ether enterprizes, Alexander 
thought it adviſeable to. attempt an accommoda- 


tion, and therefore ſent heralds to offer terms of 


peace to the Tyrians; but inſtead of liſtening to 
lis propoſals, the preſumptuous citizens killed the 


heralds, and threw their bodies from the top of 
the walls into the ſea. Alexander, tranſported , | 
with rage at this inſult, determined to undertake 


the ſiege, whatever it might coſt him. 
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As a circumſtantial detail of the particulars * Ale 

: | this famous ſiege would take up more room than Wl rail 
3 ttzhe nature of the preſent work will admit of, w i wh 
— ; mall confine ourſelves to the moſt remarkable cb. the 

: cCeumſtances attending it. = the 
: Alexander, in the firſt place, ordered a Wund by 
. tion to be laid for raiſing a mound to communi. i the 
|  _-  - eate between the continent and the iſland, Thi; bat 
8 Þ work was attended with incredible labour; the Wl the 
Fr, yrians exerting their utmoſt efforts to impede iu BE 
execution: At laſt, however, it drew towards 3 ſelf 

cloſe, when a violent "tempeſt ariſing, overthrey dig 

by the force of the waves the effect of all ther bis 

labours. This unfortunate accident, capable of WI 19! 
diſcouraging any other man than Alexander, had ſide 

no ſuch effect upon him, nor upon his ſoldiers, an 

who recommenced their labours with wonderful, WW Con 
alacrity. In the mean time the news of his vie- 
tory at Iſſus brought to his aſſiſtance a vaſt number the 

of gallies from different quarters; Sidon, Rhodes, tha 

Cyprus, and ſeveral.maritime citres in Lycta, con- 

tributed each its quota; and when to theſe ſup- the 

Plies were joined the remains of his own fleet, be Wl the 

appearcd before Tyre with upwards of 200 gallies. the 

The Tyriansnow finding the Macedonions ſuperior Wi 39 

to them-in naval ftrength, durſt no more venture Th 
bdut of their harbour; ſo that the latter proſecuted 2 fl 
7 their work unmoleſted, and ſoon finiſhed the md. 


— mole. Warlike engines were quickly erected on N 
it; and Alexander ordered his fleet to attack the the 

| city from the ſea, while he inveſted it from the fon 

'- _ mole, The beſieged were overwhelmed with Wl n 

| ſhowers of ſtones, and the walls of: their city were i hac 
inceſſantly battered by all ſorts of engines. The Wil 2? 

Tyrians finding themſelves thus vigorouſly attack 25 


ed, ſent away moſt of their women and children 
to Carthage, but ſtill continued to defend them 
ſelves with wonderful obitinacy, and every day 22 
put in practice ſonſe new invention to fruſtrate: Wi = 
= _ the mint of the _ in ſo nh, that 0 
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5 off: Alexander deliberated-- more than once about 
an raiſing the ſiege. A ſea. fight at laſt enſues, - 
w. _ the Tyrians are defeated, and many * 
in WF their ſhips funk. Alexander takes advanta age:.of 

the conſternation produced among the beſie ged 
| by this defeat, to give a general aſſault. "Both 
| the attack and defence were moſt deſperate. The 
un battering rams make breaches in ſeveral parts of 
che the wall: The Macedonians inſtantly ruſh for: 
+ Wl wards by thoſe breaches : : Alexander expoſes — 
2 Wh {lf to the moſt imminent danger, per forms pro: 
ey dgies of valour, and by his example 1 
eit ** 
of 


his ſoldiers. Ihe Macedonians : at laſt get p 


fon of the ramparts ; The Tyriaus fly on all 


1 Wl fides, are put to the ſword without diſtinction, 
s, aud mot of them are ſacriſced to che fury of * 
1 WW conquerors. 
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the unhappy Tyrians, . ſaved- the lives of more 


ly aboard their ſhips. Alexander, exaſperated to 
the higheſt 3 by the length and obſlinacy of 
the ſiege, crucified 2000 f the Tyrians alon 
the ſea ſhore, and . ſold, for ſlaves pins 5 . 
30,000 of them, whom he had made priſoners. 
Thus was taken the famous city gf Tyre, alter 
a ſiege of ſeven months duration, and one of the 
moſt memorable recorded in hiſtor x. 
Darius, in the mean time, ſent Alexander ano. 
ther letter offering him 1000 talents, as the ran-' 
ſom of the princeſſes, with his danghkter Statira 
in marriage, together with all the provinces he 


nio was of opinion, that Alexander-ought to accept. 
of theſe terms, declaring, that if he were in Alex-- 
ander's. place, he would accept of them himſelf : 


3 


that he had no occaſion for his money: That . 
Darius, offered with a bad grace what it was not 


whenever 


* 


| than 15,000 of them, by conveying them private- 


| had conquered, as far as the Euphrates, Parme- 


« And ſo would I, anfwered Alexander, were 
1 I Parmenio,” | He therefore informed Darius, ” 


in his power to Cate, 3 but that he might, 
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whenever he pleafed, venture Atrhes Van 
' which, in all probability; would quickly decide art 
which of them thould remain the conqueror and = 
maſter. This anſwer convinced Darius, that he of 


r oy it HUT een Hate e een and 
DE Wurc + ET 
Alexander, piopchsd againſt the Jews, for lexa 
thei? having refuſed to ſupply his army GU de 
viſions during the ſiege of Tyre, under pretence W you; 
of an oath of fidelity ſworn by them to Darius, WY per: 
marched towards Jeruſalem, with an intention to Wl thei 
treat that city as he had treated Tyre. Jaddus, que 
the high prieſt, hearing of his approach, had re- A 
courſe. to ſacrifice and prayer; and in conſe- Wl 2a, 
quence of a revelation made him. in a dream, oper 

| cloathed himfelf in his pontifical veſtments, and | goV( 
taking with him all the ſervants belonging to the Wl gut) 

' temple, marched out in a ſolemn proceſſion to Wl whi 
meet Alexander. That prince, on ſeeing the high WW it ne 

. Prieſt, was ſtruck with ſurprize and veneration, Wl take 
and coming up to him, ſaluted him with, a reli- Wi defe 
gious reſpect. His officers appearing confounded Wi tho: 

at this behaviour, Alexander told them, that it Wi for 
was not the man, but the great God, whoſe fer." ſpec 
| vant he was, whom he meant to honour by this deſe 
reſpectful behaviour; affuring them at the ſame ¶ cru 

2 Tine, that before leaving Macedonia, as he was Wl thro 
_ anxiouſly revolving in his mind his future expe- Wi thro 
Athens, wy, had R in a viſion this very hig city 
prieſt, dreſſed in the ſame robes he now wore, uſed 
Who encouraged him to proſecute his intended L 
tavaſion of the Perſian empire, and told him, vanc 
that the God whom he worſhipped, would con- fium 
duct his undertakings, and crown him with vic imp 
tory : That he recollected this viſion the moment ente 
he had at this time ſet eyes on the high prieſt, Wl Och 
and that therefore he entertained no further doubt ano 
of conquering Darius. de 
Alexander, delighted with the accompliſhment T 
u 


. of this ner prediction, embraced the js. 
Bw >. 
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. prieſt and entering jeruſalem, proceeded to the 
tl, I tempie, and offered ſacrifices, complying in ever} 
ide particular with the directions of Jaddus. | After 
md WM ich the high prieſt laid before him the paſſages 
he W of Daniel's prophecies, which reſpected himſelf | 
ate and his conqueſts. 

Overjoyed at thoſe 8 . A- 


the Jews, and deſired them to aſk him any fa- 
vour they pleaſed: They. accordingly demanded 
permiſſion to live in conformity to, the laws of 
their fathers 5 and Alexander granted their =. 
veſt, 
; Alexander next Grefied his march towards * 
za, which he deſired to ſubdue, that ſo he might 
open himſelf a way into Egypt: > But Betis, the 
governor placed there by Darius, thought it his 
duty to defend the' place to the laſt extremity, by 
which means the Macedonian was ſtopped before 
it no leſs than two months, Having however 
taken it at laſt, out of reſentment of the long 
defence made by the inhabitants, he put ten 
thouſand of them to the ſword, ſold the reſt 
for ſlaves, and inftead of ſhewing that re- 
ſpect for Betis which his fidelity to his ſovereign - 
deſerved, uſed him with the moſt diſgraceful 
cruelty ; for, commanding his feet to be pierced 
through and through, and a cord to be paſſed 
through the holes, he cauſed drag him round the 
city till he died, affecting to imitate Achilles, Who 
uſed the body of Hector in the ſame manner. 
Leaving a garriſon in Gaza, Alexander ad- 
ranced towards Egypt, and arrived before Pelu - 
ſum. The Egyptians. had long ſubmitted with 
impatience to the Perſian, government, They | 
entertained a ſtrong reſentment-for the cruelty of 
Ochas, and deſired nothing more ardently than 
an oppo*tunity to throw off the yoke under which 
they groaned. As ſoon therefore as Alexander 
appeared among them, they chearfully paid him 
their {ubmillions. > Darius' s governor at 
| | | Memphis, | 


- 


lerander beſtowed many marks of his kindneſs on 
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Memphis, ſeeing Alexander at” the Head of 2 | 
Powerful army, opened to him the gates of that | 
capital, and put him in poſſeſſion gl 800 talents 
and all the rich effects of the king. 
Every thing giving way in this manner to 4. 
lexander, his- ; Jag elated by ſo many vidories, 
was no longer proof againſt the baneful influence 
of proſperity, which generally corrupts the hear, 
and makes men blind to their real ſituation. The 
vanity of Alexander ſuggeſted to him the ridicu | 
lous project of imitating the example of the an 
cient heroes, and making himſelf paſs for the fon 
of Jupiter. With this abſurd view, he reſolved to 
pay a viſit to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, fr 
tuated in the midſt of the deſarts of Libya, at the 
diſtance of twelve days journey from Memphis 
and he found means previouſly to corrupt the 
prieſts, by large preſents go e towards bin 
in the manner he deſired. | 
Setting out therefore, he pere 18 Ca. 
—Nopus a ſpot very convenient for building a city | 
on. He gave orders therefore for "immediately 
beginning the work, and called the city after lis 
own name, Alexandria; its happy ſituation and 
fine harbour, Eter wartis rendered it one of the 
moſt flouriſhing i in the world. | 
Ihe journey of Alexander proved-a as ; dangerow | 
as its motive was extravagant; for the road lay 
through deſarts covered with mountains of bum- 
ing ſand. The ſoldiers ſeeing themſelves enviro 
ned on all hands with frightful deſarts, were fat 
ied with confternation ; and their water having; 
failed them, they were on the. point of peril 
for thirſt, when a ſtorm of rain coming on, re 
lieved them from that diſtreſs. At length 10 | 
arrived at the temple of the god, ſituated on 4! 
| ſpot of pretty good ground, ſurrounded with! 
very thick wood. The god was repreſented ut 
der the figure of a ram, covered with precios 
i tones. exper, on . n ee . 
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aloted as ſon of Jupiter by the chief prieſt, who 


aſſured him, that the god himſelf acknowledged 


him as ſuch. Alexander received the appellation 
with joy, and worſhipped Jupiter as his father. 
The prieſt likeways foretold him, that he ſhould 


become ſovereign monarch of the whole world. 


alexander conſtantly after his return from this 
viſit, aſſumed in all his letters and diſpatches the 
title of ſon of Jupiter Ammon; and though his 
ſubjects privately pitied this ridiculous folly, they 


durſt not, for fear of exaſperating him, make him 


any repreſentations on that head: But his mo- 
ther Olympias joked very pleaſantly on his vani- 
ty, by begging of him in her letters to deſiſt from 


promoting a quarrel between Juno and her. 


That prince, before leaving Memphis, ſektled u 1 


proper form of government for Egypt, conferring 


the principal military offices on Macedonians a- 
lone; and diſtributing the country into various 
departments: But he permitted the Egyptians to » 


make uſe of their ancient laws, 


Alexander leaving Egypt, proceeded towards 


the eaſt to purſue Darius. During a ſhort ſtay 


he made at Tyre, having been informed of : 


the death of Statira, Darius's queen; he im- 


mediately paid a viſit to Syſigambis, and the o; 
ther princeſſes; teſtified much compaſſion for their 


misfortune; omitted nothing that might contri- 


bute to divert their grief -. and celebrated the 


queen's funerals with vaſt magnificence. Darius, 
on receiving the news of his wife's death from a 
eunuch who had made his eſcape from the Ma- 
cedonian camp for that purpoſe, was extremely 
grieved, and inquired at the eunuch with the ut- 
moſt earneſtneſs, whether Alexander had ever at- 


tempted her, virtue: The eunuch affirmed to him 


with the moſt ſolemn oaths, that Alexander had 
conſtantly behaved towards Statira with the ut- 
molt delicacy and reſpect; and had difcovered on 
all occaſions the higheſt attention and regard for 
the other ——— 8 on hearing this, 
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beleeched 
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beſeeched the gods, in preſence of his cou tiers, 


| that if it were their irrevocable decree, that the wel 

royal line of Perſia ſhould fail, Alexander alone this 

might mount the throne of Cyrus. [per 
A. M. Alexander, in the mean time, centinued his pro 
36573. march, paſſed the Euphrates, and advanced to. con 
. wards the Tigris with his whole army. Darius cep 
perceiving that the Macedonian would liſten to miſ 

no terms of accommodation, aſſembled an army Ale 
more numerous ſtill than any of the former, in ſo Par 
much, that it is ſaid, the plains of Meſopotamia ant 

were covered with his troops. Darius himſelf of i 


directed his march through the country of Nine. rel: 

veh but he diſpatched Mazeus with a detachment ter: 

of 6000 men to oppoſe: Alexander's paſſage over W of 

= the Tigris, the moſt rapid of all the rivers of the WW Th 

5 eaſt. Alexander, in the mean time, having found inſt 

a a ford, made his whole army paſs, his foot being ſtan 

difpoſed in the middle, and his cavalry. on the bis, 

two wings. The paſſage was attended with a W the 

good deal of confuſion and much trouble, the ſol- . 

diers being obliged to carry their arms and bag- 

ge on their heads; and if Mazeus had arrived 

in time, the Macedonians might have been eaſily | 
defeated; but ſueh was the ſingular good fortune 

of Alexander, that he conſtantly avoided the 
Alexander encamped for two days on the far- 

ther fide of the Tigris. As the army was fort 

preparing for their departure on the third, an ther 

eclipſe of the moon happening, occaſioned a com- batt 

motion among the troops, - which happily, howe- viſe 

ver, produced no bad conſequences. The ſoldiers Res 

complained loudly, that to fatisfy the ambition of but 

a ſingle man, they ſhould in that manner be ob. a vi. 

 liged to travel to the extremities of the earth, and cone 

that even contrary to the will of the gods, who us p 

3 _ - thus refuſed them the light of the heavenly bo- ter 

A. M. dies. But upon the ſoothſayers declaring, that reſt, 

' 3673+ the moon was the luminary which favoured the at I: 

/ i BT be were 
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inſidious intention, ſmce he was at that very in- 


| therefore he was determined to uſe him not as 2 


concluded with a ridiculous enough flouriſh, 


PDarius's army was encamped near the village | 
of Gaugamella, in a largo plain; at ſome diltance : 


| there depoſited all his baggage; and advanced in 
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Perſians ; while, on the contrary, the Greeks 
were patronized by the ſun ; and that therefore 
this eclipſe threatened the former with ſome im- 
pending misfortune, the fuperſtitious multiiude ap- 
proved of the interpretation, and reſumed their 
courage. Letters in the mean time were inter- 
cepted, wherein Darius endeayoured by vaſt pro- 
miſes to perſuade the Greek ſoldiers to aſſaſſmate 
Alexander; but that prince, by the advice of 
Parmenio, took no notice of theſe letters to the 
army. Darius, who was now only at the diſtance 

of ſeren or eight leagues, difpatched- ten of his 
relations, to propoſe to the Macedonian new 
terms of peace, more advantageous ſtill than any 
of the former. Alexander returned for anſwer, 
That Darius pretended to treat of peace with an 


ſtant endeavouring by every means to perſuade 
bis, Alexander's, own ſoldiers to kill him; that _ 


nerous enemy, but as à baſe aſſaſſin; and he 1 


telling him, that the world could no more ad- 
mit of two maſters, than it could of two ſuns. 


from Arbela, a city of Aſſyria. Alexander, after 
halting ſome time to repoſe his troops, and to 
fortify his camp with trenches and paliſadoes, 


battle order towards the Per fans. Parmenio ad- 
viſed to attack the enemy in the night, by which 
means they might obtain a more eaſy victory; 
but 4lexander anſwered, that he diſdained to ſteak 
a victory; and that he was reſolved to fight and 
eonquer in che face of day. The army of Dari- 7 

us paſſed the night under arms. Alexander, af ZN 
ter offering up ſacrifices to the gods, retired to Rattle of 
reſt, not without ſome anxiety; but falling afleep Arbela. 
at laſt, he continued to ſleep ſo ſoundly, that they 
vere obliged to awaken him. Parmenio could 
„ 1 K k 2 N „„ 
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not help expreſſing his ſurprize to Alexander, that 
be could enjoy ſuch perfect tranquillity and com. 
poſure on the very point of coming to ſq impor. 
tant an engagement: Whyg? anſwered Alex. | 
ander, ** ſhould I be otherways, ſeeing the ene. 
my has come to deliver themſelves into our 
% hands? Arming himſelf immediately, he 
mounts his horſe, rides through the ranks, and 
exhorts his men to maintain their former reputa. 
tion. Never did he diſcover ſuch. chearfulneſs oe 
reſolution. The army of Darius, according to 
the moſt received account, amounted to no fewer 
than 600,000: foot, and 40,000 horſe: That of 
Alexander's to no more than 40, ooo foot, and 
between 7000 and 8ooo horſe, The troops on 
ach ſide were drawn up in two lines, with the 
cavelry on the wings. 200 chariots, armed wit 
Tcythes, were ranged in the front of the-Perſing 
army; and Darius had taken poſt in the center of 
the foremoſt line. Alexander had placed his ar- 
- chers-at the head of his army; and in order to, 
prevent any bad effects from his being ſurround 
ed, he gave orders to the ſecond:line to face about 
to the rear, in caſe they were attacked behind. 
The battle began between the horſe. IT Idſe 
of Alexander's army were charged by thoſe of the 
enemy, and ſuſtained the firſt thock with a good 
deal of diſficulty; but at laſt were ſe lucky as to. 
repulſe them. The Perſian chariots, armed with: 
ſcythes, were next let looſe 3 upon Which the Ma- 
cedonian archers diſcharged ſuch a ſhower of ar- 
rows, that they frightened the horſes, and made 
many of them run back among the Perſian 
troops, while the- Macedonians opened their ranks 
and permitted the reſt of them to paſs. - - {| 
In the mean time, the ſoothſayer Ariſtander, 
dreſt in a white robe, advances into the midlt af 
tlie troops, and cries. out, that he fees an eagle 
above Alexander's head; which being a preſage 
of victory, animates the troops with freſh. cou - 
rage. Alexander inſtantly ruſhes forward dnn 
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port Aretus, who had put to flight the Perſtan 
cavalry ; and attacking, along with him, tlie left 
of the enemy, fairly breaks them, and then ad- 
vances againſt the quarter where Darius fought. 

A very bloody and obſtinate engagement enſued,, | 


erery perſon about the Perſian monarch exerting”. _ 


extraordinary efforts to defend him; but that 
Prince's armour - bearer being killed by a javelin 


thrown from Alexander's own hand, the Perfiant | 


troops thinking it was the king himſelf who had 


fallen, ſet vp a frightful cry, which filled. their 


army with conſternation, and made them begin 
to give: ground. Darius, afraid of falling into: 


the hands of the Macedonians, ——_—_— roper- 
ful flaugh- 


to conſult his ſafety by flight. A drea 


ter followed. At the ſame time, the: left of the 


Macedonians, commanded by Parmenio, was in 
great danger, for a detachment of the Perſian ca- 


valry forced their way through them, and gal- 


loped up to the very baggage; but the infantry 
in the centre of the ſecond line facing about, at- 
tacked this body of cavalry in the rear, and ob- 
lized them to retreat. The danger, however, 


was not yet over; for Mazeus next fell upon 


them, with all the cavalry under his command. 
Alexander, informed of the danger that threaten- 
ed Parmenio, gave over the purſuit of Darius, 
kurried to- ſupport his own troops, and falling in 
with the body of cavalry that had made the at- 
tempt on the camp, charged them with the great- 


eſt vigour, The battle was ſtill very obſtinate; 


Alexander loſt ſixty of his guards; but, at length, 
the barbarians were repulſed and put to flight. 
On the other hand, Mazeus hearing of the flight 
of Darius, and the defeat of the troops that had 
fought about his perſon, was ſo: confounded at 
the news, that he gave over the purſuit of the 
Macedonians, whom he had thrown into great: 


dlorder, Parmenio, obſerving this change in 


the behaviour of Mazens, called out to his troops, 
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that the enemy, was ſeized. with a panic, an 


that one bold effort would inſure them the vide. 
fy. The Macedomans, animated by. this infor. 


mation, advance againſt the enemy, charge them 


Vith irreſiſtible fury, and put them to flight. A. 
lexander, perceiving that victory every. Where 


declared for him, returned to the purſuit of. Da- 
rs, whom he expected to find in Arbela, where 
a good part of his treaſures were depoſited: But 


Darius afraid to ſtop there, abandoned the.city\ 
together with an immenſe booty, to the Ma- 


cedonians. 


Perſians are ſaid to have loſt 300, ooo men; and 
the Macedonians no more than 200, Alexander, 


after expreſſing his gratitude. for this great vido- 


ry to the gods, by proper ſacrifices,, diſtributed 
magnificent preſents among the officers, who had: 
principally diſtinguiſhed themſelves, He. expreſ-. 


led particular ſatisfaction with the conduct of his; 
Greek ſoldiers, and, by way of: recompenſe, or- 
dered all the Greek cities. to be ſet at liberty, and, 


every ſpecies of tyrannical government then pre- 
vailing among them, to be aboliſhed, Darius, 
in the mean time, paſſed the river Lyeus, and; 


 Hurried towards Media by the way of the moun- 


tains of Armenia, attended by a very ſlender re. 


A 3 
dinue. 


Alexander having taken poſſeſſion of Arbela, 


Found in that city 4000 talents of money, {near 


600,090 1, Sterling) and. other treaſures to an, 
immenſe. value, From Arbela he marched. to 


Babylon, where Mazeus made his. ſubmiſſions, 


and delivered up the city. Moſt of the Babylo- 
nians, impatient. to ſee. their new maſter, went, 


aut of the city to meet him, Alexander made 
' His-entry.at the head of his army. The walls of 
Babylon, ſo celebrated in hiſtory, were. covered 
with multitudes of ſpectators; the roads. were. 


firewed. with flowers ; by order of the ; governor, | 
ef the citadel; and, on both ſides of the 2 
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of an excellent flavour: Immediately. behind the. 


deitined for him; among which were many wild 
beaſts, ſuch as lions, panthers, &c. confined in 


the Chaldeans, ſoothſayers, muſicians, and the 


an- 2 chariot ſurrounded. by his guards, and 
marched along in. pi bunny 7a He. diltributed; a 
great part of the money found in Babylon, in pre- 
ſents. among his ſoldiers; every Macedonian 
horſeman receiving about 13 1, 97 28 -. Cyery; 
ather horſeman about 4 J. S Sterling; 5 and. every; 
foot ſoldier. ahout 2 1, Sterling. f 

As. Alexander poſſeſt an extraordinary ak for; 


tions. He ſtaid 34 days in Babylon, Which be- 
ing then immerſed in luxury, and abounding with. 
every ſort of pleaſures and debauchery, greatly 
corrupted his troops. While in that city, he was. 
joined by a good number of recruits ſent him by, 
Antipater. Alexander departing at lait from Ba-- 
bylon, entered. the province. of Sitacena, a very 
fruitful country. Here, in order to keep up a. 
ſpirit of emulation among his ſoldiers, he ap- 
pointed rewards to be diſtributed among the moſt. 
Valiant, by the officers who had been witneſſes of. 
the bravery diſplayed by each of them in the ſe- 
veral battles: Here, too, he made ſome neceſſa- 
ry alterations in his military diſcipline. Then he: 


5 


| rived there. on the twentieth day after his depar- 
vince ſent his ſon to meet him, and followed ſoon. 


daries, and twelve elephants, , which he delivered. 
to LEO Se on dhe. banks of the river Cat 


Pus, 


5 were tos 1 3 . 
retinue. of Alexander, were carried the preſents. 


cages : Next came. the Magi-linging hymns; then. 


Babylonian | horſemen: Alexander was mounted 


the ſciences, he paſt a good deal of time in con- 
verſation with the Chaldeans, who entertained. 
him with their molt curious aſtronomical obſer va N 


proceeded towards Suſa, a city in Perſia, and ar- 
ture from Babylon. The governor of the pro- 


after himſelf, with a preſent conſiſting of drome- 
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ſiting of 3oo0 men, and 1000 of his veteran 


Macedonian ſoldiers: He like ways left there 8j. 


figambis and Darius's children, - and made that pris. 
ceſs a preſent of ſome beautiful purple ſtuffs that 


Had been ſent him from Macedonia: For Alexander 


conſtantly behaved-towards her with as high re- 
ſpect, as if ſhe had been his own mother; and ſo 
far conformed' himſelf even to the Perſian man- 


ners, that he never ſat down in ny Preſence till | 
the gave him permiſſion. 


Alexander next nnd ine "tis country of 
the Uxii, where; after eftabliſhing his authority, 
he committed the greateſt part of his army to 


Parmenio, and taking none hoe the light armed 

. - troops along with himſelf, penetrated” into Perſia 
through the mountains, till- he reached the paſs 
of Sula. Ariobarzanes, with 4000 men, having: 


taken poſſeſſion of the rocks that commanded that 
paſs, rolled down from the top of them large 
ſtones, which cruſhed the Macedonians in pieces, 
who, finding it impoſſible to proceed, were ob- 


liged to ſtop ſhort in the midſt of their victorious 


career. In this dilemma, a Greek having offered 


to conduct the Macedonians by a round · about 
way, to the ſummit of thoſe rocks, Alexander 
reſolved to accept of his ſervice; and taking a- 
long with him a good part of his troops, ſet out 
on the attempt; but they met with incredible 
difficulties in their way, and narrowly eſcaped pe- 
riſhing among the ſnow. Arriving, however, at 


the top of the mountain at: Iaft, and diſcovering; 
the main body of the enemy, he inſtantly at- 


tacked and cut them in pieces: Wherenpon Cra - 
terus, whom he had left at the bottom of the 


Mill. with the reſt of the troops, took poſſeſſion . 


d in Ribery for — 
of its waters. Alexander entering Suſa, found 
there 50,000 talents of money, (upwards: of | 
6, ooo; O00 l. Sterling) and rich furniture and ef. 
fects, to an immenſe value. Before quitting Su- 
ſa, Alexander put a garriſon into that city, con- 
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the paſs, and put che enemy to flight. - Alexan- 


| der having thus extricated himſelf from this dan- 


gerous ſituation,” advanced towards Perſepolis, 
the ancient refidence of the Perſian monarchs, 
and the capital of their empire, where a part of 
Darius's treaſures were depoſited. After paſſing 
the Araxus, he was met, not far from Perſepolis, 
by about 800 Greeks, all old men, who having 
been formerly made priſoners by the Perſians, 


had been by them maimed and disfigured in their 
bodies with the moſt ſhocking inhumanity: They 


came to implore the protection of Alexander, 
who, on ſeeing their miſerable ſituation, could 

not refrain from ſhedding tears. He did all in 

his power to comfort them; and offered to pro- 
eure them a paſſage home to their native country: 
But the Greeks told him, that in their preſent 
frightful condition, they durit not appear in 


Greece, and that beſides, they were unable to 


ſupport the fatigue of ſo long a journey. Alex+ 

ander, therefore, conſented to let them ſtay in 
the ſame place, where they had already ſpent ſo 
many years; and after preſenting each of them 
with three drachmas, four oxen, and five ſuits of 
cloaths, he ſtrictly enjoined - the governor of the 


province garefully to protect them from all bad. 


uſage for the future; and granted them an exem : 


| ption from every kind of tribute. Moſt of the, 


Perſians abandoned Perſepolis on the approach 
of Alexander, who entered it at the head of his 
phalanx, The ſoldiers, recalling to their remem- 


brance, that it was from this city thoſe immenſe 


armies of Barbarians had proceeded, who had 


ſpread devaſtation through Greece, were ſeized 


with a furious: ſpirit of reſentment, and cut in 
pieces the remaining inhabitants. The treaſures 
amaſſed in this city greatly exceeded all that had 
hitherto fallen into the hands of Alexander. One 
would have imagined that the whole riches of 
Perſia had been here collected together: F 9 
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des effects of ineſtimable value, there was near 
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16, ooo, oo0 1, Sterling found in the royal tres, WM 116 d 
ſury: This city was indeed the fountain of the ſus b 
Aſiatie luxury. Beſides thoſe already mentioned; WM with 
Alexander had got poſſeſſion of ſeveral other very WM ſeise 
n towns, and}; in particular, had found at Pa. him. 
rdus alone, near 900, ooo I. Sterling. they 
— Alexander remained at Perfepolis, be capi. 
a grand entertainment, at which, beſide yerei; 
other ow there happened to be preſent a com plan, 
tezan, named Thais, a native of Attica. In Y diers 
| height of their jollity, this Thais happening that 
ry indiſereetly to declare, that ſhe would u e band: 
it a very great happineſs to have the pleafure of this c 
ſetting fire, with her own hands, to the palace af eitrer 
| Rerxes, the greateſt enemy of Greece, and tie on. 
deſtroyer of Athens; all the courtiers highly ap- a ma 
: plauded the thought, and Alexander - himſelf a WM initar 
mong the firſt. The whole company, therefore, WM the c 
inſtantly matching up burning torches, ruſhed I faith! 
2 ages in a RY reduced that dp, 5 
wher 
jects, 
. eence 
Darius had By this die HE tos the becar 
capital of Media. Of all this mighty forces, che F 
more than 30, o now remained with him; + W ducte 
mong whom were 4000 Greeks, 40 archers, tian⸗ 
and 3000 horſe, cemmanded by Beſſus ſatrap of Wl Al 
Bacctriana. The unhappy monarch afſembling his depot 
officers, returned them thanks in the moſt moving founc 
manner, for having adhered to his fortunes, and WM to at 
For not having deſerted him like the reſt; a fide dered 
lity for which the gods, he told them, muſt cer. the 7 
' taily reward them, though, perhaps, it mipht lent « 
never be in his power; he affured them, at the at Su 
Fame time, that with their aflitance, he would I nean 
fill boldly face the enemy; that, for himſelf, be Wi Pari 
never would ſubmit to the conqueror; and that they I bre. 
| had the means of defence in their arms and valour. Camp 


Mon of the officers applauded this heroic reſolu- 


tion, 
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bon, and aſſured him, that they would ſpend the 


laſt drop of their blood in his ſervice. But Beſ- 

ſus had already formed a traiterous conſpiracy - 
with Nabarzanes commander of the horſe, to 
ſeize the perſon of Darius, and either to deliver 
him up to Alexander, if ſo warmly purſued that 
they could not hope to eſcape, or in caſe of e- 
ſcaping, to put him to death, and uſurp the ſo - 
rereiguty in his place. In profecution of their 
plan, the traitors perſuaded à part of their fol- 
diers to ſupport their meaſures, by telling them, 
that they were on the point of falling into the 

hands of Alexander. Darius got intelligence of 

this conſpiracy; and it is eaſy to imagine what 
extreme ſorrow he muſt have felt on that oecaſi- 
on. Patro, the commander of the Greeks, and 
a man of ſtrict honour, ſhocked at ſo baſe an 
eee, treachery, preſſed Darius to commit 
the care of his perſon to his Greek ſoldiers, whoſe 
faithful attachment he had often experienced: 
But Darius would not conſent: to take that ſtep, 
whereby he ſhould affront his natural-born- ſub- 
jets, by truſting his ſafety to ſtrangers, in prefe- 
rence to them. That unfortunate ' monarch ſoon 
became a victim to this exceſſive tenderneſs for 


the Perſians. - The traitors ſeized him, and con- 


ducted him in a covered chariot towards Bac- 
.. 13 , e ORE 
Alexander arriving at Ecbatana, cauſed to be 
depoſited in the citadel all the treaſures he had 
found in Perſia, amounting, by Strabo's account, 
to about 22, 500, ooo- l. Sterling. Then he or- 
dered Parmenio to march towards Hircania with 
the Thracians, and the reſt of the cavalry; and 
ſent orders to Clitus, who had been left behind 
at Suſa, to come and join him in Parthia. In the 
mean time, Alexander himſelf went in purſuit of 


fore, Arriving at the Caſpian ſtreights, he en- 


camped there, and halted all next day. Here he 
received intelligence, that Darius had paſſed thoſe 
| ; J 7 = _ 
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ſtreights; was ſeized by the traitors, and wy Ml I 

dragged about in a chariot by Beſſus. Alexan. and 

der, ſhocked at the news, haſtened his march, W was 

The Barbarians, though ſuperior in numbers, his 

had not courage te ſtand their ground; but fel WM {oo 

whenever they heard of his approach. Beſſ W Tus; 

—_ ordered Darius to get on horſeback, in order the Wl Sme 
+ 3 more eaſily to eſcape from his enemies; but that piss, 
Prince refuſed to comply, telling Beſſus, tha W 1. 

the gods were ſending him an avenger in the per. WW Mac 

Darius ſon of Alexander. Beſſus and his accomplice al 

_  affaſlina-enraged at this anſwer, diſcharged their arrom WM fan 
ted. at him, wounded him mortally, and then both W con! 
they and their ſoldiers diſperſed by different W nati 

5 The advanced guard of Alexander's army found W ſobe 

5 f Darius in a retired place, lying in his chariot at wer: 

the point of death. He had ſtill ſtrength enough WM the 

left to deſire ſome drink, which having bem WF and 

brought him by Poliſtratus a Macedonian, he plea 

_ aid ſeveral very fmoving things to that officer, WW bylo 

He begged him to aſſure Alexander, that he died WW ciou 

with a moſt-grateful ſenſe. of his extraordinai WM mea! 

Kindnefs to his mother, his wife, and his chil were 

| | dren; that he begged of the gods to bleſs hs nal 

. | arms with victory, and to make him monarch d peop 


the whole world; and that he truſted to his . juxu 
neroſity to take vengeance for his death on bs haug 
_ treacherous murderer : Then laying hold on tte after 
hand of Poliſtratus, Give him, added he, . Ker: 
« hand in my name, as I give thee mine, as tie who 
e only token I can now beſtow on him of nM cipli: 
4 eſteem and 5 gratitude.“ After uttering thele no | 
words, he expired. Alexander arriving ſoon 4, nora 
ter, was penetrated with grief on ſeeing tie ed i 
mangled body of Darius, and ſhed many tea and 
After cauſing embalm the body, he conveyed 1 The 
io Syſigambis, that ſhe might have it buried wil mitte 
all the funeral honours uſually paid to the decealil with 
- unys of Perla, if [49.552 
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and of that time he had only reigned fix. He 


his perſon ended the Perſian empire, after having 
food 206 years under thirteen kings, viz, Cy- 
rus, who was the founder of it, Cambyſes, 
Smerdis the magian, Darius the ſon of Hyſtal- 


Mnemon, Ochus, Arſes, Darius Codomannus. 
"The chief cauſe of the declenſion of the Per- 


conflitution, namely, its being compoſed of two 


Sa B77 Roa bk ASL FT. & . 7» 


their tempers and manners. The Perſians led a 


luxury and good cheer; the moſt overbearing, 
haughty, cruel and perfidious. Add to this, that 
| after the unſucceſsful enterpriſes of Darius'and 


55 08” 


TW XAerxes - againſt Greece, they gave themſelves 

co wholly up to indolence and ſloth. Military diſ- 
cipline was quite negelected, their armies were 
10 better than a confuſed muttitade of men ig- 
rnorant of war; ſo that the Greek ſoldiers retain- 
ed in their pay, formed their choiceſt troops; 
aud Memnon the Rhodian was their beſt general. 
The command too of thoſe armies was not com- 

1 mitted to experienced officers, but to grandees, 


without any other merit than their high birth; 


Palaces amidit voluptuouſneſs and ſloth, and all 
RE er - Jo ©. public 


* 5 


pis, Xerxes I. Artaxerxes Longimanus, Xerxes 
II. Sogdianus, Darius Nothus, Artaxerxes 


fan empire was certainly inherent in its original 


4 WW ſober hardy life: The Medes, on the contrary, 

a WM were effeminate and luxurious. The manners of 
1 WW the latter quickly corrupted thoſe of the former; 

and the attention of both was ſolely directed to 
e pleaſure and magnificence. The conqueſt of Ba- 

. bylon by Cyrus contributed greatly to this perni- 

cious change, by ſupplying him with all the 
788 means of luxury and refinement. The Perſians 

. were ſo thoroughly degenerated from the origi- 

nal virtue of their forefathers, that of all the 

al people on earth they were the moſt addicted te 

Po 
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Darius at his death was not fifty years of age, 


vas a prince of a mild peaceable diſpoſition. In 


nations totally diſſonant to each other, both in 


brig ' 


while their kings were in a manner buried in their 
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public affairs were managed by the interpdſition 

of eunuchs and women, Fo crown all, the 
- education of their princes was calculated to ren. 
der them vicious and weak 5 for being accuſtomed 
Z from their earlicit-years to hear nothing but the 
5 moſt abominable flattery, they were incapable for 
the reſt of their life either to hearken to good 
and wholeſome counſel, or to make the prope 
— ß 
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Vroi the death of Darius Codomaumug to tha | 


B. M. T ET us now for a mement turn our eyes tg 

367 4. Greece. NPN 

Airs. * The Lacedemonians hearing that Antipata 

Greece, Was gone with all his forces upon an expedition 

4 into 'Thrace, ckought the opportunity favourable 
for ſhaking off the Macedonian yoke; and form- 
ed a e. for that purpoſe with moſt of 

the ſtates of the Peloponneſe. Antipater recei- 

ving intelligence of theſe proceedings, returns 

with all poflible expedition, and leads his troops 

againſt the Lacedemonians, The army of the 
latteramounted altogether to no more than 20,000 
foot and 2000 horſe; while that of Antipater 
5 contained double that number: An engagement 
The enſued. Both parties fought with extrgordiuarj 
han | bravery, and the action was moſt ſharp: and ob- 

emoni- 7 x OT 5 a 
ans de- ſtinate: But Antipater, by making a feint as if he 
feated in meant to fly, having inticed the enemy into plains 
a battle er ground, where he could more effectually employ 
pre Rall his ſtrength, gained the victory at laſt, King 
tr. Agis fell fighting valiantly, after in 967 
3 Fo 


formed a feats . dd The Lace- 
demonians loft more than zooo men, and the 
er of Sparta was thereby irretrieveably rui- 
ged. Antipater - communicated the news of this 
victory ko- Alexander in very modeſt terms for 
far of exciting his jealoufy, and, by the directi- 
ons of Alexander, punithed ſorne of the en 
pal authors of the revolt. 
Some of the Greek troops having been about 4 com- 
this time diſcharged by Alexander, the reſt of _—_ 
the ſoldiers imagined that he was preparing to anders 
return into Macedonia; were tranſported, with army. 
joy at the thought; and inſtantly fell to packing 
up their baggage and loading the waggons,—- 
Alexander alarmed at this unexpected tumult, 
commanded the attendance of the officers, wh 
endeavoured to calm his apprehenſions, by aſ- 
furing lym that they could eafily bring back the 
troops to a proper ſenſe of their duty. Alex- 
ander, however, thought it neceſſary to aſſemble 
the whole army, and to make them a ſpeech; 
which he delivered in the moſt prudent and art- 
ful terms; commending exceedingly the bravery 
of both officers and ſoldiers, and extolling their 
exploits; but repreſenting to them, that it was 
abſolutely neceſſary firmly to eſtabliſh his con- 
queſts; and particularly, that it was highly be- 
coming both in him and his generous ſoldiers to 
| puniſh the treachery of Beſſus who had aſſaſſi- < 
nated his king, with a view to deprive them of 
the glory of ſaving him; a piece of juſtice which 
he was extremely impatient to diſcharge. 
The ſoldiers inſtantly exclaimed with one voice 
that they were ready to follow-theirprince where- . - 
ever he pleaſed. Alexander immediately leads 
them into the country of Hyrcania, which he foo | 
ſabdued; and with equal celerity he conquered 
the Mardes, Arn, and ſeveral other nations. A- 
bout this time Nabarzanes ſurrendered himſelf to 
Alexander, and brought along with him to that 
* the eunuch Bagoas who had been the chief 
„ favourite 
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favourite of Darius. Quintus Curtius pretends 
that it was much about this time too, that Tha. 
Teitris. queen of the Amazons, who was very de 
firous of ſeeing Alexander, came and paid him 2 
viſit at the head of. 300 women armed with lan. 
ces: The ſame, author tells us, that as ſoon a; 
ſhe ſaw Alexander ſhe diſmounted from her horſe, 
but that after conſidering him attentively, ſhe 
could not help taking notice that his Rature by 
no means correſponded to his fame; the teltified 
_ © however, an inclination of becoming his wife 
for ſome time, that ſhe might have a child of his 
begetting for the heir of her kingdom; and that 
Alexander granted her requeſt. But as the bel; 
authors, particularly Arrian, take no notice of 


this adventure, the ſtory of Quintus Curtius iu 


juſtly accounted a mere fable. 


* 


| Alterzx" From this period Alexander begins ty appear 

Alexan. quite another man than we have hitherto ſeen 
Jers him: His manners take a different turn: Hence- 
man forward he ſets no bounds to his pleaſures or paſ- 


Verd. ſions, but abandons himſelf without reſerve to 


voluptuouſneſs and debauchery; and after hay- 
ing appeared ſuperior to all the fatigues and dan- 


gers of war, he ſuffers himſelf to be overcome 


by the attractions of pleaſure, So true it is, as. 


M. Rollin obſerves, that too high a pitch of pro- 


iperity is a weight above the power of human 


ſtrength to bear. Nothing now prevailed but an 


_ uninterrupted courſe: of games and feaſts, in 


which he and his officers conſumed whole days | 
and nights, in the company of a great number of | 
captive- women, who amuſed them with their 
ſrging and other female arts. Grown giddy: | 
with his good fortune, and dazzled with theſe 


inchanting ſcenes, he began ta deſpiſe the man- 
ner of living of the kings of Macedonia, aſſum - 
ed the ſumptuons dreſs of the Perſian. monarchs, | 
and obliged his officers and friends, much agaialt 
their inclination, to dreſs after the ſame faſhion. 
He deſired too, to imitate the pomp and _ | 
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racy of the Perſian kings: He Elled his palace 
with- 360 concubines, and inſiſted on being ad- 
dreſt with proſtration by thoſe who were admit - 


ted into his preſence. This behaviour excited 
murmurs among his troops, eſpecially among the 
oldeſt ſoldiers, who ſaid that Alexander was be- 
come a ſatrap of Darius. To put an end to 


| this diſcontent, he reſolved: to lead bis army a- 
gainſt Beſſus; but before departing he ordered all 
bis own baggage and that of his ſoldiers to be 
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brought to one place, where he ſet fire with his 


own. hand to has owns. and. defired his ſoldiers 


vould do the fame to theirs; they obeyed, burt 


wich great regret, as they thus deſtroyed all their 
former booty. Then he ſet off towards Bactria- 
na, where he ſtill had much danger and fatigue 
to undergo. e 


It was about this that the pretended · con- gen 


piracy of Philotas Bappend. Alexander imput- |... 


ed it as a crime to that officer, who was the ſon and his; 
of Parmenio, that he had not informed him of a father 
conſpiracy. againſt his life by one Dymnus, who Parme- 


bad Tolntardy put. bianfalf-1o- derb iu as he i 


was. going to be: apprehended, Philotas was 
tried by: an. affembly of the whole army, and, in 
ſpite of the ſtrongeſt reaſons alledged by him in 


his juſtification, was condemned to.the molt cruel. 
torture; The intenſeneſs of the pain made him 


| not only acknowledge that he himſelf was guilty,. 


but even that his father was concerned in the 


plot. Thereupon he was condemned and execut- 


ed after the manner of the Macedonians, thai is 


deo fay,. he was. ſtoned to death. It it is true, 
that ſome parts of the former behaviour of Phi- 


lotas had given umbrage to Alexander, and that. 


bis haughtine had procured him many enemies, 
of whom, unfortunately for hun; feveral were his, 
jndges. But tt. is uncertain whether Alezan-. 
der really believed Parmenio guilty; or whe-- 


ther his fubſequent treatment of him did not ra- 


ther proceed frgm a dread, of the. reſentment gf; 
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ved, in ſpite. of the numberleſs important ſervice, | 


gan to inquire very anxiouſly about the Tam aud 
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ſo alle a contiliditder for che cruel injuſtice a 8 * follo 
to his ſon. However that might be, he rel. 


done him by that excellent officer, to ſacrifice him 
to his quiet and ſecurity ; and for that purpoſe | 
dif] p atched Polydamas into Media, where Par. 
menio then commanded, with private inſtrudions, 
to the governor of the province, «__ the print: 9 
pal officers. 

All the proper r e being accordingly: ta 
ken, thoſe to whom the execution was intruſted, 
went to Parmenio, whom they found walking i in 
his park, and preſented him with a letter as if 
from Philotas, The old general i immediately be- 


expreſt the higheſt admiration at his furpriſing It 
activity in puſhing his conqueſts; but while thus ande 
profuſely beſtowing praiſes on Alexander, the Wl juſti 
venerabſe old man is by the orders of that ſame WI for 
Alexander baſely aſfiſſnated, Thus were re. WM city 
- warded the important Tervices and inviolable at- WY had 
tachment of a man ſeventy years old, Who had rece 
conſtantly aſſiſted Alexander with his beſt advice, joy: 
and without whom it is highly probable, that man 
the warlike operations of that prince had never thoſ 
been attended with ſuch ſucceſs: And this un- the 
grateful and inhuman treatment was inflicted on trea 
no better ground, than a moſt improbable fuſ- whe 
picion unſupported: by any evidence: This is WW 4 
ene of the actions that has thrown the W 7 fart] 
Rain on the memory of Alexander, new 
Alexander, in the mean time, perfiſted' in his Wo wie 
purſuit of Beſſus; in the courſe of which he had who 
many, fatipues to undergo, many countries to mad 

. traverſe, and many dangers to paſs through. bb 
The news of his approaeh determined the Bactri- in t] 
ans to deſert - Beſſiis, to whom they had hitherto row. 

| remained firmly attached. Beſſus, therefore. W ans 
was foreed to betake himſelf to flight ; and paſ- Wl had 
ſing the river Oxus, he took refuge in Sogdiana and 
Ons. 


vich a . VINES of _ Thither Alexander 
f followed 
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followed him; wies du Spttaients' the” ac- 
eomplice and tonfident of Beſſus, formed a con- 
ſpiracy of the principat. officers againſt him, 


ſeized him, loaded him with chains, and deliver- | 


ed him up to Alexander. That prinee highly 


commended the behaviour of Spitamenes, and 


turning to Beſſus, What cruelty, ſaid he, 
« more barbarous than that of a tyger, could 
% incite thee to dip thy hands in —_— of. 
« thy ſovereign, and deprive him of life ?““ 
Then he delivered him over to Axatres the bro- 


ther of Darius, to be uſed with all the igneminx 
he deſerved; but his puniſhment was delayed tik 
he ſhould: be tried in the aſſembly of the Per- 8 0 


fans. ; 
It was Guriag his purſhlt of Beſſus, chat ler- | 


ander committed an action of the greateſt j in- 
juſtice and cruelty that is to be met with in hi- 


ſtory, by murdering all the inhabitants of a ſmall 
| city where the Branchidæ reſided, although they” 


had voluntarily ſurrendered | themſelves, and had 
received him with the higheſt demonſtrations of © 
joy: And for what canſe this unprovoked inhn- 
manity ? Under pretence that the anceſtors of 


thoſe citizens had behaved: perfidiouſly towards 


the Mileſians, by delivering up to Xerxes the” 

treaſures of the . temple of Taue Apollh;: | 

whereof: the Mileſians were the guardians.” 
Alexander, in the mean time, penetrated ſtill 


farther and farther into Bactriana, in ſearch of 


new conqueſts, - Upon his arrival at the Jax- 
artes he was attacked by a barbarous people, 
who ruſhing down upon him from the mountains, 


made 'ſome of his men priſoners; Alexander re- 


folved to force them from their ſtrong holds; bur 

in the attempt was wounded: in the leg by an ar- 
row, and carried off to his tent, The barbari- 
ans aſtoniſhed at the bravery with which they: - 
had ſeen him fighting, believed him to be a god, 


Ons. 


Having | 


and ſent W to make their ſubmiſſi- 5 5 


" . 2 
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oa the capital of Sogdiana, he ſtill continucd 
his progreſs, ravaging the country. In the 
parts he received an "embaſſy from the Abian- 


 Seythians, a poor nation, who placed their chief 


glory in the practice of juſtice, and never made 
war but in their own defence. They ſent to let 
Alexander know that they ſubmitted to him; and 
he received them accordingly under his protedi, 
en. Bit in the mean time, the Sogdians and 
Bactrians having revolted at the initigation of 
Spitamenes, Alexander reſolved to 
treachery, and that of their leader, - Laying 
ſiege therefore to Cyropolis the utmoſt city in the 
Perſian dominions, he took it by aſſault, and gave 


i up 20 be plundered. Then he beſieged the 


city of the Memaconians, who had put to death 


COR ae of his horſemen, whom he had ſent to them 


with friendly intentions. The beſieged made 2 
moſt d 


As difficulties ſerved only to his cou 
rage, he proceeded: with more: vigour than ufual, 
and having made a breach in the wall by means 
of a mine, entered the city, and deſtroyed every 


thing with fire and ſword, - He treated ſeveralo- 


ther cities of Sogdiana in the ſame manner, in or- 
der to puniſh: their revolt. Then he cauſed build 


à city on the Jaxartes, and called it Alexandria; 


While his army was engaged at this work, the 
king of the Seythians taking umbrage at this new 
_ ſettlement, ſent an army to intrerupt the work 
and drive away the Macedonians; and about the 


. — F 


Maracanda againſt Spitamenes was cut in pieces. 


This threw Alexander into ſome ſort of difficulty; 
but he inſtantly took his reſolution, and aſſem- 


bling his troops encouraged them by a harangue 

to paſs the Jazartes. In the mean time, tw ent 

eee, arriving from * Seythians were in. 
. 5 i roc 


next made himſelf 1 of M 


puniſh ther 


reſiſtance; many of Alexander; 
belt foldiers periſhed in the enterprize ; and he 
himſelf narrowly eſcaped being killed by a ſtone, | 
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for its ſolidity, ingenuity and fimphcity, and is 


Theſe Scythian ambaſſadors are made to addreſs: 
themſelves to Alexander in very plain terms; 


who had never injured bim. You, ſay they, 
« who boaſt of your coming to exterminate 
«robbers, are yourſelf the grẽateſt robber in- 


«.you are a: god, you ought to do good to man- 


« ken to the dictates of reaſon and humanity. 

erer, in his former reſolution, and made bis ar- 
my paſs the Jaxartes on rafts, This was a very: 
oppoſite bank prepared to diſpute their landing. 


engage before they could make good their land- 


ing. But the good fortune of Alexander ſur- 
mounted all obſtacles. The barbarians unable 


to ſuſtain the ſhock of the Macedonian cavalry, 


were hroken and put to flight. Alexander loſt in 
the ation 60 horſemen, The fame of this vic- 


« the world; for you have plundered all the na- 

4 tions whom you have ſubdued: Are not thaſe: 
« who- live in the woods to be exempted r 

« knowing you and feeling your violence? If 


Book III. en EE CE: THE 
- troduced into che tent of Alexander, where:they: 0 


made that prince the celebrated ſpeech recorded 
by Quintus Curtius, which is ſo much admirek 


perhaps the beſt piece of compoſition to be met: 
with in the whole work of that frothy writer. | 


for they call him without any ceremony a robber, 
aho employed himſelf” in making war on 8 


kind: If you are a man, you ought te hear- , 


Io this ſpeech Alexander made a very thort 
anſwer, telling the ambaſſadors that he would 
make the proper uſe both of his own good for- 
tune, and of their advice. He perſiſted, how- 


(> aw 


bold undertaking ; ; for not only was the river 
very rapid, but a powerful army appeared on the 


The paſſage accordingly was attended with much 85 
diffculty; and the Macedonians were obliged to 


tory obtained over the Scythians made the Ma- 


eedonians to be regarded as invincible. 


Alexander eager to get hold of Spitamenes, 


returned towards e eee but Spitamenes 


fled _ 
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1 od on his approach. Having ſacked. . bim, 

a of Sogdiana, he found there among other pri. Mou 

N foners thirty young men of extraordinary beauty, W boſe 

with whoſe @comrages he was no leſs delighted, unde 

chan with their fine appearance, for they teltißel WM e 

a ehearful reſolution on hearing chat they were x6: il d 

ing to be put to death. Alexander, therefore, W 5" 

| aſkedthem whether they would not accept of le, cf U 

on the condition of engaging in his ſervice: The rock 

young men conſented, and afterwards ſerved hin WM af 
with great fidelity. From thence he proceedet M 

to Bactria, where he cauſed cut off the noſe aud uche 

bears of Beſſus, and then ſent him to Ecbatana' ant 

There the traitor's four limbs were tied tos . Mar 

many bended trees, which then getting leave to m_ 

return to their natural Pos. tore his body in 5 

= 5 | proves. 3 | | 

„„ A. M -: About; this time Amer modioncn renin cecd 

| 2676. ment of 16, ooo men from Macedonia, wd 

| ' whoſe aſſiſtance he was enabled to ſubdue therelt } _ 

„1 the coumry of Sogdiana, of which only ene Wl | 
| 2. place called Petra Oxiana now held out. This 

— a ſtrong fort fituated on a ſteep rock, in- ben 
ble on all ſides except by one narrow path, p 

ad being defended by a powerful garriſon, its g- . 

vernor would hſtex” to no terms of ſurrender, : of 4 
Any other perſon but Alexander would have WM ; 

—_- _ thought it madneſs to attempt the attack of ſuck 

a a place, but he loved to contend with obſtacls WM P 

1 . that appeared inſurmountable. Selecting there. * 

fore 300 of his moſt active ſoldiers, he command · þ 

ed them to climb this rock in the moſt acceffble WW — - 

place. They complied with the orders of their 52 

king, but about 30 of them loſt their lives in che 


enterpriſe, having tumbled from the precipices.— | Jo 

At laſt, however, after incredible labour and dif- whe | 

fieulty they reached the ſummit of the rock, and Will .. 

. difplayed the appointed ſignal to the Macedoni- Wh .. Y 
; ans below, who thereupon pointed out to Ari- Ml... 7 


maus the governor of the place, the ſoldier . | 
5 who had. — — of the rock . : d 
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e the FAR time, che. . army 
ſhouted for joy. Arimazus aſtoniſhed at the 


| boldneſs of Alexander's troops, thought himſelf 


undone, and offered to deliver up the place, on 


the ſole condition of having the Lows of himſelf 


and his garriſon ſpared : But Alexander refuſed to 
grant him even that, and having got poſſelſion 
of the tpipets crucified him at the 80 ol the 


rock. 


: Than Alexander- Hbllued' the country of the Murder 
Maſſagetz and Dahæ, where happening to be at- f Che 


acked by a Non when hunting, he killed the fu- us 
rious animal with one ſtroke. On his return to 
Maracanda he gave a grand entertainment; at 
which being flultered more than ordinary by the 


great quantity of wine he had drunk, he boaſted 


rery highly of his own exploits, undervalued er- 


ceedingly thoſe of his father, and even ridiculeed | 
| fome Ka e of Philip's life. The oldeft officers” 


who had ferved under Philip were much offended 
at this behaviour; and Clitus, in particular, who 


had ſaved Alexander's life at the battle of 1 24 


Granicus, could not conceal his diſſatisfaction.— 
It is true, that Clitus carried the matter too far, 
for not ſatisfied with extolling to the Kies the 


actions of Philip, and ſetting them far above thoſe 


of Alexander, he was raſh enough to enter on 
the defence of Pamenio's memory, inſiſted on the 
particulars of his tragical fate with great acri- 


mony, and concluded with obſerving, that the 
officers of Alexander might judge from thenee . 


what fort of reward they had to expect for their 
paſt ſervices. Alexander, though much exaſper- 
ated, retained his paſſion for ſome moments, and 
commanded Clitus to leave the room. Clitus ac- 
cordingly riſing up, cried out, addreflin g himfelf 
to Alexander, „I ſee plainly you can no longer 
* endure. the convertation uf men who are free, 
and that you defire rather to live among flaves, 
diſpoſed on all occations to pay homage to 

* Four Perſian robe.“ Alexander unable any 
e | longer 


pO ; 


0 


; a 0 Fimelk, * a . 5 
Clitus, but ſome of the gueſts interpoſed and pw 
vented him, while others forced Clitus awa . 
A little while after, however, Clitus returned 
ſingin r verſes inurious to Alexander; Where. 
8 the enrage. Prince ſprang forwards, tranſ. 
fixed 2 7 ha javelin, and threw him to the 

groundPexelaiming „ Go then, and join Philp 
« and Parmenio. But ſeeing Clitus dead, he 
was inſtantly ſtruck with horror at What bi had 


gag s a 


dane, reflefting that he had killed a man t 

whom he owed his life, and that for a few in. ne 
prudent words which the power of wine alone en 
had made him utter. Tranſperted with grief, he . w 
threw himſelf on the body of Clitus, and ſeiting Hit 
| the Javelin with which he had killed him, at. wi 
Xempted to plunge it into his own body; but his WWF m 
4 friends prevented him and carried him into hs dif 
chamber by force. There he continued near tuo 
days ſtretched on the floor, weeping: and lamen- Ve 
ting, and determined to let himſelf 'periſh of Wl c 
hunger; but the ſoothſayer Ariſtander, ate 5 
the philoſophers Calliſthenes and Anaxarchus Wi And 
argued him out of this reſolution, This exam- | to. 
ple may ſerve as an inſtance of the dreadful ef, bor 
—__  - feQts of drukenneſs and anger; and ſhew us the WW **{ 
great importance of early ayoiding theſe two fi- Jon 
___ - * rious:counſelors, which alone obſcured: all the 15 
lory of Alexander's ſplendid actions; and er. uy 

| fared, that great e of fo any!) nat · fi 

2 Ons. a | 8 
ee having. ina good 8 recover. * | 
ſr from his grief, again took the field, ſubdued Wi 2 
a province on the borders of Scythia, and git wi 
poſſeſſion of the rock Choriana, though not with. i b 
| out very great labour and difficulty. It was af, obl; 
ter this expedition that the wife of Spitamenes ſent 
after endeavouring in vain by every ſort of em. kn 
treaty to perſuade her huſband to make his peact pet 
with Alexander, murdered him at laſt during the ther 
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of it; and if Alexander had not given orders to. 
cut down a great number of trees, and make 
fires of them, the whole army mult have periſh- 


ed 


Arriving in the country of the Sacæ, he was re- 

ceived in a moſt reſpectful and magnificent man- 
ner by Oxiartes their king, who gave him a grand 
entertainment, at which his e Roxana 
was preſent. This lady, beſides the moſt exqui- 
ite beauty, poſſeſſed a great deal of gaiety and 

wit, and captivated Alexander ſi highly, that he 
made her his wife: But the marriage gave much 
diſſatisfaction to the Macedonians, | 
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Alexander inſatiably bent on -conqueſt, reſol- 
ved to penetrate into the Indies, which was ae - 
counted the richeſt country on earth. With this 


view he ordered the ſhields of his ſoldiers to he 


indented with plates of ſilver, their coats of mail 
to be adorned with gold; and the bridles of; the 
horſes to be gilded. But before ſetting out he 
reſolved to put in execution a ſcheme that he had 
long revolved in his mind, namely, to make ks 
men pay him divine honours. For this purpoſe 
he gave a moſt magnificent entertainment, to 
which he invited his whole. court, as well Gres 
as Macedonians; and Ker remaining ſome time 
at table himſelf, he retired. As the affair had 
been previoufly concerted, Cleon, one of the moſt 
ſervile of his flatterers, made a long diſcourſe, in 
which he inſiſted on the great merit and illuſtri- 
ous actions of Alexander, together with the many 
obligations beſtowed by him on all who were pre- 
ſent; and he concluded with a propoſal to ac- 
knowledge him as a god. For this he cited the 
example of former great conquerors placed among 
the number of the gods, ſuch as Hercules and Bac- 
„ „ chus; 
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chtis; he told. whe - Lepa that, on W , 


returning, he Himſelf would be the firſt to falute 

' _ Him as a god, and he exhorted all the other 
gueſts, and particularly the belt and wiſeſt among 
Them, to do- the fame. 
meant the philoſopher Calliſthenes, a man very 

. Highly eſteemed for his knowledge in the ſcience, 
and the purity of his manners. Calliſthenes per- 


ceiving the eyes of the whole company fixed o 


him, ſtood dp, and made a ſpeech, in which he fe 
furch, that the king himſelf, if he Had been preſent, 
would never have permitted Cleon to utter ſuch 
groſs flattery ; that, though that prince was wol. 


chy of che highett honour and praiſe, yet thee] 


was an immenſe difference between the honou 
merited by the moſt perfect mortal, and the wor- 
ſhip due to the almighty gods; thar to the laf 
no man could ever be neitled, nor could preſume 


10 accept that divine title till he had thrown of 


» mortality; that the practice of the Perſians ought 


on many accounts to be of no er pon here; ſinte 


it Was impoſſible that the vanqui could em 
give law to the 8 
_ =concealed in an adjoining apartment, overheard 


every ſyllable of what paſt; and returning ſoon 


after into the hall of entertainment, was immedi! 


er adored by the Perſians. 
Calli - 
— generons ſentiments: For a plot having bee 
murder- diſcovered againſt the life of Alexander, whered 
one Hermolaus was the principal author, Call- 
ſthenes was comprehended in the number d 
conſpirators, on account of his friendſhip witly 


Hermolaus, was thrown into priſon, and put to! 
the torture; under the torments of which he el 


pired , proteſting his innocence with his laſt breath, 

What horrid barbarity ! This inſtance of unjuſtyet- 
geance is a perpetual diſhonour on the character d 
Alexander. Seneca calls it, with great juſtice, u 


eternal reproach; and a crime that never can be 


wiped out * the Rue ä 1 and moſt ſhit- 
—— —M 


By theſe laſt words he: 


Alexander, who va 


Calliſthenes very ſoon received the roll of 
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ing exploits ; 2 For, adds the philoſopher, it 


«. we mention Alexander's having ſlain z009-Per- 

« fans; his having dethroned the moſt powerful 
4 king in the world; his having penetrated to 

«. the ocean; ſtill the remembrance of his having. 
| 6, unjuſtly murdered Calliſthenes will recur upon 
1 us, and efface the ſplendour of all thoſe, great 


« actions. 


Independent of the eager deſire for conqueſt 
entertained. by Alexander, he had learned from 
the fabulous traditions of the Greeks, that Her- 
cules and Bacchus, both ſons of Jupiter, had 
carried their arms into the Indies, which, of it - 
ſelf, was a ſufficient mative for his undertaking 
the ſame expedition. The danger and difficulty 
that attended ſuch an enterpriſe, was to Alexan- 
der an additional motive ſtill. We will not pre- 
tend to ſay how far his conduct in that reſpect 
vas juſtifiable: But ſo far we may venture to 

aſſert, that true glory never can conſiſt in increa- 
ſing human miſery, too great already through 
the unavoidable accidents of life, by diffuſing 
ruin and deſtruction over the face of tlie earth, 
and wantonly diſturbing the peace and quiet of 
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altogether ſupernatural. Happening to be wound: 0 

ed in the leg by an arrow at the fiege of one of ca 

theſe towns named Magoſa, the pain made him a 

pronounce theſe remarkable words; The Whole by 

world calls me the ſon of Jupiter, but this to 

« wound makes me ſenſible that I am ſtill a man.. yo 

_ Arriving at the river Indus; he paſſed. it without W cht 

any dihculty, the neceſſary preparations having il 47 

pp been made by Epheſtion, who had gone before of 
3 for that purpoſe. The king of that country, loc 
5 called Taxilus, came to meet him, and put into of 
3 his power both Ins perſon and dominions, knoy. th 
ning, as he. faid,. that Alexander fought for WW 82 

| „ glory alone.“ On being aſked by Alexander, th 
who was highly pleaſed with this addreſs, of what to 

he ſtood molt in need? he anſwered, Of ſol. th 

„ diers;” becauſe he had a war to maintain a- WW K. 


gainſt two neighbouring kings, Abiſares and Po- 
rus, of whom the latter, who lived beyond the 
Hydaſpes, was the moſt powerful. Taxilus ſeit} 

a preſent of 50 elephants to Alexander, who, in 
His turn, beſtowed on that Prince magnificent 
marks of his bounty. Abiſares followed the er- 
ample ef Taxitus, and ſent ambaſſadors to put 
all his dominions under the power and protection 
of Alexander: But Porus was a Prince of ſenti- 
ments too generous and elevated, to permit him 

to ſtoop to To mean a behaviour. Alexander, fur- 
„ priſed at neither receiving a viſit from Porus himſelf, 
nor from any perſon in his name, ſent to inform 
8 him that he muſt pay him tribute, and come in 
perſon to make his ſubmiſſions. Porus anſwered, 

that if he were to pay him a viſit, it ſhould be 

with his arms in his hand. Alexander then ad. 

vanced to the river Hydaſpes, which was vey} 

broad, deep, and rapid; and, on the oppoſite 

bank, Porus appeared at the head of a formida- 

ble army prepared to diſpute the paſſage, with 2 

number of elephants 'ranged in its front. But | 

the danger of paſſing the river was what ter} 

fied the Macedonians the' moſt ; for they could 
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cauſed conſtruct a great number 0 boats in ſuch. 
2 manner that they could be taken to pieces, and, 
by that means, be eaſily. tranſported, from place 
to place, As the river was full of iſlands, the 
youngeſt and moſt vigorous of the Macedo ians 
threw themſelves into the water with. no 'other- 
arms than their: Javelins, and fyimmin to one 
of thoſe iſlands in which the enemy! bad made 4. 
lodgement, attacked and killed a great. number c 
of them: But a freſh reinforcement : arriving to 
the aſſiſtanee of the Indians, they advanced a- 


gainſt the Macedonians, overwhelmed. them with | 


their darts, and obliged them to fwim back again | 


to the reſt of their army. Porus, who beheld . 

this ſcirmiſh, was much elated with the ſucceſs of 
it. Alexander. being very deſirous of crolling the 

river, had recourſe to a ſtratagem to effectuate his 
purpoſe He therefore gave orders to make a buſtle: 

and noiſe in ſeveral different places, as if he had A. 

mind to attempt a paſſage. there; by which: 
means he diſtracted the attention of orus,, Who 
immediately hurried towards thoſe places. A- 
lexander, in the mean time, after committin the 
charge of the camp to Craterus,: with part of the 

troops, to make the enemy believe that the whole 
army ſill continued in. its: former poſition, march-- 

ed away with. the: reſt; and paſſed undiſcovered. 
in boats into. a. ſmall iſland overgrown with wood: 


4 


A violent ſtorm of rain: and. thunder coming on, 


capable of diſcouraging: any other perſon but A- 
lexander, favoured. his paſſage; hile paſſing 
the river in the boat, he is ſaid to have let drop 
theſe ſtriking: expreſſions; % O, Athenians, could. 


4 vou believe that I would willingly: expoſe my- : 


« ſelf to ſo great. dangers to attract your com-- 
« mendations.” While Porus kept a ſtrict eye: 
on. Craterus, who, by his motions, ſeemed deter- 
mined to attempt the paſſage,. Alexander reach-- 


ed the farther ſide 00 moleſtation ; and im- 


* drawing up his army in battle order, 
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though it conſiſted of no more than 6000 men, 
and 5000 horſe, made the proper diſpoſitions for 


« 


fighting. . Phu E 
|  Porus hearing that Alexander had made god 
his. paſſage, : detached againſt him 2000 horſe 
under the command of one of his ſons: But A. 
lexander attacked this detachment with great vi. 
gour, cut off the greateſt part of them, and ki. 
led their commander. Porus, informed of the 
death of his ſon, and. the defeat of the troops 
under his command, advanced againſt Alexander. 
With his whole army, conſiſting of 30, ooo foot, 
300 chariots, and 200 elephants, which he drew 
up in battle order, with the elephants in the front, 
Alexander made various evolutions with. his ca- 
valry, in order to. protract the time till the reſt of | 
his infantry ſhould arrive: And then, inſtead of 
attacking the main body of the enemy, he diſ. 
patched 1000 archers to aſſail the cavalry on their 
left wing in front; ordered Cœnus te make a ſud- 
den evolution, and attack tlie ſame cavalry in the 
rear; and he himſelf charged them in flank, 
The Indians, thus haraſſed en all ſides, gare 
ground, and retreated towards their elephants. 
15 the mean time, the Macedonian infantry. ha- 
ving formed themſelves into their phalanx, advan- 
ced againſt thoſe dreadful animals, and. affailet | 
them with their fpears. Whereupon' the ele- 
phants, rendered furious by their wounds, broke: 
1 through the thickeſt of the Macedonian battali- 
ons: But Alexander, after throwing the enemy's! 
t left wing into confuſion, united his cavalry, which 
wmuas ſuperior to that of the enemy, into one body, 
Eh and carried terror and*diſorder throughout. The! 
ekelephants now deprived of their conductors, ran 
= about at random, and, overthrew every thing that 
came in their way. At laſt, the Macedonian in- 
fantry formed again, made a vigorous effort, com- 
pfleted the diſorder among the Indian cavalty, 
and. cut moſt of chem in pieces. Craterus *. 
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| by this time paſſed the river with the reſt of be 


army, fell upon thoſe who were retreating, and 
made a great flaughter. - The Indians loſt in this 
battle 20,000. foot, and moſt of their elephants 
were either killed or taken. Alexander loſt no. | 
more than 112 en. . 
Porus, after behaving with furprifing braver 
and being wounded in the ſhoulder, was obliged. 
at lalt, when he ſaw his army totally defeated, - 
to retreat on his elephant. Alexander, defirous. 
to fave him, ſent Taxilus to perſuade him to ſur-- 


render; but Porus, inſtead of liſtening to his perſua- 


fions, cried out, on ſeeing him approach, Is not 
« that Taxilus, the traitor to his ſubjects and his na- 
« tive country! Other officers, therefore, be- 
ing diſpatched to. Porus with the ſame intention, 
at laſt, with much difficulty, prevailed upon him 
to conſent; and Alexander Himſelf advanced to 
meet him. Porus approaching with a reſolute 
undaunted air, was aſked by Alexander, How .. 
« he defired to be treated ?*——=c< As a king, 
anſwered Porus. Do you wiſh for nothing 
« elſe,” replied Alexander:“ No, ſaid Porus, 


| « that comprebends every thing.” Alexander,. 
ſtruck with admiration at bis magnanimity, left 


him in poſſeſſion of his kingdom, and behaved: 
towards him with the higheſt marks of honour 


| and eſteem. Alexander ordered a city to be built 
on the field of battle, and called it Nicea. 


Advancing'ſtill further into the Indies, he ſub- A. i 
dued many nations; for Alexander now began to 3657. 


| _ himſelf as commiſſioned by the gods to 
enflave the univerſe, and exterminate thoſe who. 


ſhould preſume to oppoſe his power. Marching 


at laſt againſt the Catheans, a very valiant peo- 


ple, who had united for the defence of their com- 


mon liberty, he. defeated them in a great battle. 
near a city called Pangala, which he next took 


and deſtroyed. It was there that he found the 


W . who were. both che Phil oſophers and. 
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lkeways the miniſters of religion in India, ang 
were very highly reverenced and eſteemed by thei 
countrymen. Theſe Brachmans led a moſt mh. WM aje 
ſtere life, drinking nothing but water, feeding on WM 1 
herbs and roots only, finging hymns night ang i 


RT. -- | - HP — ex EN a. im 
day, often faſting, continuing to their death in 3 pal 


Rate of celibacy, and when oppreſſed with de. 
erepitude, or the jnfirmities of age, voluntarily . dite 

and chearfully burning themſelves. Cicero re. 

Jates ſeveral inſtances of their aſtoniſhing patience, Wl exp; 

They believed that the world has had a beginning, WM and 

and that it ſhall have an end. They. entertained WM he 

the fame opinion as Plato with reſpec to the im- | 
mortality of the ſoul ; but they adopted the doc- 

- trine of the metempſychoſis. When theſe philoſo- 
phers ſaw Alexander, they ſtamped on the ground 
with their feet. On being aſked their reaſon for? 

* _ doing ſo, they informed that prince, that no per- 
185 - fon could really poſſeſs more of that element, the 
earth, than the ſmall ſpace of it he actually oc-! 
-eupied : That he, Alexander, differed not from 

| another man in any other reſpect, except in being 
. more reſtleſs and ambitious ;. and that when le 
* — ſhould die, as die he muſt, he, ſhould then occupy 

no greater part of all his vaſt conqueſts than anf 

other man. One of theſe philoſophers, named! 
Calanus, at the earneſt entreaty of one of Ale 

ander's officers, agreed to accompany that prince 

in his expeditions. Theſe philofophers commonly 
made uſe of alluſions and metaphors, the better to 

59 explain their meaning: And their chief, in order 
do give Alexander a more lively idea of the ſlate 
of a great empire, having laid on the ground 
large dry ox's hide, preſſed with his- foot each of 
J. © __its-corners, one after another, and deſired the king 

3 to remark, that on his doing ſo, the other pas 
_ _ of the hide roſe up; but at laſt placing: his foot 

—_ in the middle; he kept the whole level. By thi 
| $ | ES meant to inſinuate, that a king ought to re: 
* ſſſde in the center of his dominions, ſo as to be 
| — able to prevent all revolts and diſorders in the re- 
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| moteſt quarters of it ; and that he ought never 
to undertake ſuch diſtant expeditions as that Which 


Alexander was then proſecuting. 


The Macedonians perceiving in che meats: © 
time, that Alexander, whoſe intention was {till to 
puſh. forward, was taking meaſures for paſling the 
river Hyphaſus, could no longer, conceal their - 


| diſcontent 3 and complained loudly, that their 


king ſremed determined to ſet no hounds to his 


expeditions 3 that he was ftill advancing farther 


and farther from their native country ; and that 


he ſeemed quite unconcerned at the exceſſive 


dangers and fatigues to which he was continual- 


ly expoſing his troops. Alexander hearing of 
this commotion, afſembled the whole army, and 
made them a long ſpeech, wherein he laboured 
to perſuade them to' paſs the Hyphaſus, telling 


them, that to retreat at preſent, would appear a 
diſgraceful flight: That all his hopes were placed 


on their courage and reſolution ; that by their 
aſſiſtance, he aſſured himſelf of. ' ficcels in all 


his enterprizes; and he begged of them not to 


fruſtrate his glorious expectations, of rivalling the 


exploits of Hercules and Bacchus. Perceiving, 


however, that his -arguments produced no effect 


on his ſoldiers, who held down their he in 
mournful ſilence, he exclaimed, «+ What! not 


« one of you anſwer me! Then J am abandon- 
ed, betrayed, delivered over to my enemies. 
« Be it fo, then; but fill I will paſs this river, 
% ſhould not a fingle man of you accompany me. 
% The Scythians, the Bactrians, more faithful 
than you, will follow me where-ever I lead 
them. Return, return to your native coun- 
«. try, baſe betrayers of your king, and boaſt of 
having deſerted him amidſt barbarous and ho- 


« ſtile nations. As for me, I ſhall either find 
here the victory of which 25 1 or 2 


“ glorious death. T 


In ſpite of this pathetic addreſs; both oleh; 2 


their. 


and ſoldiers — in hen Hence : : At length 


* 
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E much, that Alexander. himſelf could not refrain 
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their grief burſt. forth in fighs and. tears, ial 


from weeping. Then Cænus advancing forward 


5 affeclions of the ſoldiers were noways altered to- 


cauſe of the army: He aſſured Alexander, that the 


wards him: That they were ready to march 
whitherſoever he deſired to lead them; but he 
begged him to liſten to their reſpedful Tepreſen- 
tations: * We have performed every REA i 


4 Tou,“ 5 continued he, that it is in the 
66 of men to perform: : We have dare i 
« earth and the ſeas; we have arrived victoriouz 


« at the end of one world, and yet you meditate 


the conqueſt of another; took on: theſe di 


« figured countenances, and theſe. limbs. covered 


« there to enjoy the fruits of our toils : Forgive 


« breaſts of all men.” Theſe words. were accompa- 
nied by the groans and tears of 'the whole. army, 
who called FO Su al their lord and father, The 


: - officers next addreſſed him to the ſame; purpoſe, 


Still, however, he remained. inflexible, and ſhut 
bimſelf up alone in his tent; but finding the ſol- 
diers obſtinate in their reſolution, he at laſt iſſued 
orders for their preparing to return. This neus 
ſpread inconceiveable joy through the troops; 


and the camp reſounded With the praiſes of the 
Ein 


3678. 


really occupied, to be marked out; a bed, ſeven 


S* 
Before ſetting out, Alexander cauſed twelre 


altars of an extraordinary height to be erected, a 


camp of far greater dimenſions than the one he 


foot and a half i in length to be 1 rig in each tent, 


and mangers much larger than uſual. By theſe 


1 eee 1 be ics to impreſs 


_poſeity 


- 


to the throne, and taking off his helmet, plead the 


« with ſcars: The poor remains of us. that have 
3 eſcaped from 10 many dangers and Fati © 
„ want courage to follow you farther: We all 
e earneſtly deſire to reviſit our native country, 


this deſire, which nature has. implanted in the 


= 
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ed in ſtature all the reſt of human race. The 
neceſſary preparations being made, the army em- 
barked aboard a fleet of 800 veſſels, and proceed - 
ed to the conflux of the Hydaſpes and Aceſinus. 


After ſuffering greatly from the violence of 
thoſe rivers, Alexander entered the country of 


the Oxydrace and Mallians, two warlike na- 


tions. After defeating them in ſeveral engage-_ 


ments, he marched againſt the capital of the Oxy- 


dracæ, and beſieged it. Here he was the firſt | 
man that mounted the wall; his men haſten to 


ſupport him; but the ladders break, and he is 
Jeft alone. To avoid the darts Lurled at him 


from all quarters, he jumps into the city amidſt 
the enemy. Here he ran the greateſt danger he . 


was ever expoſed to in his life, He places his 


back to the trunk of a large tree, he wards off 


with his ſhield the darts aimed at him, and with 


his ſword keeps the nearelt of the enemy at bay : 
At laſt he is ſo deeply wounded with an arrow, 


that his arms fall from his hands: An Indian be- 


lieving him dead, approaches to ftrip him of his 
armour, Alexander recovers himſelf, and plunges 


adagger into the Indian's body. His principal 
officers arriving in the mean time, perform pro- 
digies of valour to fave their king, and ſuſtain all 
the efforts of the enemy, till the reſt of the army 
force the gates, and ruſhing in, put all they meet 


to the ſword, Then Alexander is carried off to | 


his tent; but as the ſurgeons were obliged to en- 


large the wound before they could extra& the 


arrow, he fainted away under the operation, and 
his men imagined him dead. It was ſeveral days 


before he recovered of this wound: but as ſoon. 


as he was able to go abroad, he Preſented him- 
ſelf to his ſoldiers, to diſpel their apprehenſions. 
In the mean time deputies, to the number of 150, 
arrived from the Oxydracæ and Mallians, bring- 
ing him preſents, promiſing to pay him tribute, 
ad 9 to deliver him hoſtages. Alexander 


| accepted | 
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ſterity with a belief, that he ani bis men a 


i 


855 Precious a life for the future, and to reſerve hi 
bravery for ſome ' occaſion worthy of it: We 


85 important life in a diſpute for ſo paultry a play, 


affection of his officers, embraced them. one after 


— „ 5 


: < its duratios 2, but by the opportunities it affords 
eme of gaining glory I might, indeed, circum- 
* ſcribe my ambition within the narrow limits of 
„Macedonia, and ſpend my life in inactivity aul 
„ ſloth : And I confeſs, too, that, counting by 
% my victories, and not by my years, I may be 
dsc ſaid to have lived long already; but were it 
t not unbecoming i in me, after making but ons 


©. we noble a career, and relinquiſh the path of glo⸗ 
„ ry, in which I have reſolved for ever to tread! 
.« Only protect me from baſe treachery, and do- 
c meſtic enemies, by which 'moſt. princes hare 
N periſhed, and I myſelf wml take care of what 
. remains. 


6 Aiſcourſe, is ſufficiently expreſſive of that gredt! 
- Joul that animated the Macedenian hero; and} 


tion may be, it is impoſſible for us not to admire 
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ccepted of theſe tokens of fubmiſſ „and app Y _ 
wel pleaſed with the embaſly. 2 aterus ſeizing] By 
avourable moment, repreſented to him the 
ee into which his late danger had thrown the 
"army ; z entreated him to be more careful of {gl 


: ſhudder with horror, added he, at the very idea! 
of the extreme danger to which you expoſed your! 


Alexander, delighted with ſo ſtrong a mark of the 


another, and made them an excellent ſpeech, i 
- which he diſcovered all his greatneſs of foul: 
He afſured them, that he entertained the wal 
- grateful ſenſe of the repeated marks of affecia 
they had ſhewn him; but, continued he} 
„ you and I think of this matter very different 
% iy; you deſire to enjoy my ſociety for a log 
4. while ; but T do not value life by the length of 


empire of Europe and Aſia, to top ſhort info 


The YO that ſhines through tis 


whatever our opinion of his conqueſts and amb 


His ee and Oe! ſentiments, 
Alexands 


5 4 ED 15 > | FE” 
Alexander next led his army into the country 
of the Sabarcæ, who, though a powerful nation, 

were ſtruck with terror at his arrival, and imme- 
diately made him their ſubmiſſions. Thence 
continuing his rout, he arrived at Patala, where 
he cauſed build a citadel and harbour. In this 
place the river Indus divides itſelf into two 
large branches. -Seized with a deſire to ſee the 
ocean, he made his whole army embark at this 
| place upon the right hand branch of the river. 
As ſoon as he felt the air of the ocean, his heart 
| ezuited with joy, and he aſſured his ſoldiers, that 
they were now at the end of their labours, and 
that their exploits had reached to the fartheſt 
pounds of nature. His fleet, in the mean time, 
was expoſed to the greateſt danger, by reaſon -of © 
the ebbing and flowing of the ocean, at which, 
being ignorant of the cauſe of it, they were 
thrown into the greateſt conſternation. Alexan- 
der, however, ſtill proceeded forwards with part 
of the fleet, to get a view of the vaſt extent of 
ſea that was before him; and arriving at the 
ocean at laſt, he performed a ſolemn ſacrifice to 
Neptune. After having thus, as he imagined, 
| puſhed his conqueſts. to the remoteſt corners of 
the earth, he returned to join the reſt of his ar- 
my in the neighbourhood of Patalaa. 
Then he ſeriouſly gave orders for making the 
neceſſary preparations for his return. He em- 
barked the beſt of his troops aboard his fleet, of - 
which he gave Nearchus the command, and with 
the reſt he himſelf ſet out for Babylon by land. 
Nearchus being obliged to wait till the ſeaſon be- 
came favourable, did not leave India till about 
the end of September. Alexander ſuffered much 
on his march from famine, inſemuch that three 
fourths of his army, which at his departure a- 
mounted, by Arrian's account, to 120, ooo foot, 
and 15,000 horſe, periſhed on the way, of bad 
food and the exceflive heats. They were obliged 
f! me” oben to 
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to eat even the beaſts of burden; and, to cron | 
their miſeries, the plague broke out among the 
troops. After continuing his journey for Aixy 
days, he arrived at laſt in the fruitful country dt 
Gedroſia, where he halted ſome. time to repoſe 
. his troops, and recruit his cavalry, receiving great 
plenty of every kind of proviſions from the neigh. 
bouring princes. Being now on the confines o 
Perſia, he gave his ſoldiers moſt beautiful arm, 
and traverſed the province of Carmania, not-{g 
A. M. much like a conqueror as like another Bacchus; 
3679. for Alexander affecled to imitate the pretendel 
triumph of that god in his progreſs chrou gh Aſa, 
after his conqueſt of the Indies. 
Alexander was mounted on a chariot rad by 
eight horſes, and appeared fitting at a table 
where he ſpent the whole day in feaſting and de- 
bauchery. This chariot was preceeded by ſete. 
ral others, of which ſome were covered with rich 
tapeſtry, - in the form of tents, and others with 
branches of trees, diſpoſed in the form of arbours, 
Along the road the ſoldiers found large caſks ful 
of wine, ready broached, of which they drank as 
much as they pleaſed. ' The whole country re. 
echoed with the ſound of muſical inſtruments, 
| | and the noiſe of bacchanals, who were running a- | 
E- bout in the moſt frantic manner, with their har 
1I0cß́oſe and diſhevelled. This proceſſion, which 
Preſented. nothing to the eyes but people drunk? 
with wine, laſted ſeven days. 
Nearchus in the mean time rent his : 
voyage, by coaſting along the ſhores of the ocean, | 
_ Arriving at laſt at a place diſtant, as he was told, | 
only five days journey from where Alexander hap- | 
pened to be; he ſet out to find him, and informed 
aim, that the fleet, about the fate of which Aler- 
| ander began to be very uneaſy, was out of all 
* danger. After acquainting Alexander with this 
be agreeable ' piece of news, Nearchus returned to 
this fleet, od ſailed up the Euphrates, till be 


| reached Babylon. e 
1 While 
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While . retained inthe e Car 
mania, he received grievous complaints againſt ſeve- 
ral of his governors of provinces, who, concluding. 
that he never would return to call them to an account” 
for their conduct, had exerciſed every ſort of tyran- 
ny and rapine during his abſence. Alexander 
thinking it proper, by a ſpeedy. execution of ju- 
ſtice, to enſure the affections of the conquered 
provinces, cauſed put to death all the governors: 
convicted of oppreſſion, together with thoſe who 
had acted as the miniſters of their violence. s 
What a happineſs for a ſtate, when its prince ap- 
plies the ſword, which he ought not to carry in 
vain, to puniſh the oppreſſors of his ſubjects, and 
to take vengeance on all the inſtruments of Clams 
and mjulſtice 1 © 

Alexander aniving at Pafsgabda, a city of Per- 
fig; was met by Orſinus, the governor of that 


* 


country, a man poſſeſſed of immenſe riches, who 


brought the king a great number of magnificent 
preſents, among which were many fine horſes, 
chariots adorned with gold, ſeveral precious pieces 
of furniture, golden vaſes, and 34000 talents of 
ſilyer. Beſides theſe preſents to the king, Orſinus 
beſtowed marks of his bounty on all the principal 
officers of Alexander, except the eunuch Bagoas, 
that prince's chief favourite, for whom he en- 
tertained a a thorough contempt* Servants em- 
ployed about princes as the inſtruments of 
their vileſt paſſions, are always endued with ſouls 
as ſordid as their ſtations, and are capable of ſa- 
crificing to their baſe reſentments every the moſt 
ſacred conſideration. This infamous eunuch o- 
mitted no means to ruin Orſinus in the opinion of 
the king, and was perpetually accuſing him of 
treaſon and rapine. Not ſatisfied with employing 
calumny for this villainous purpoſe, he ſuborned 
ſome of Orſinus's retainers to become at a proper 
ſeaſdn the accuſers of their maſter. After having 
by theſe means "pe into Wy mind of Alexan- 
3 8 2 der 
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der ſuſpicions againſt his ſubject, and I Ko 
means artfully diſpoſed him to give credit to the 


5 ee accuſations againſt him, he at laſt had 


accuſed to the bing, of having plunderel 
the tomb of Cyrus, within which: Alexander, in 


place of the immenſe riches: he was made to er- 


7 pect, found nothing. but a. ſhield and ſome arms, 


>, 


The magi, who were entruſted with the care of 


the tomb, were put to the torture in vain Ba. 


Joas at laſt prevailed with. the followers of Orſi- 


nus, whom he had corrupted; to accuſe! their ma- 
ſter of having ſtolen. thoſe treaſures, and Orſinus 
was thereupon ſeized and put to death, without 
being allowed to. make any defence. A ſtriking er- 
ample. to princes of the danger of ſuffering them - 


. ſelves to be too eaſily prepoſſeſſed againſt any of 


their ſubjects or e whe. inſidious u | 
of their favourites. ; 
While Alexander e at Paſagarda, the 


e eee Calanus, who. had accompanied that 


Prince in many of his expeditions, having been 
attacked by a violent fit of the cholic, reſolved u 


put an end to his days; and, by the moſt earnelt 


intreaties, at laſt obtained permiſſion to cauſe e. 
rect a funeral pile, upon which he might bum 


_ Himſelf. After offering up his prayers to the gods, 
and performing the other ceremonies practiſed in 


his native country, he. embraced his friends, beg- 
ged of them to ſpend the day in feaſting, and 


making merry with Alexander, mounted the fu- 


neral pile, 3 his face, and ſuffered himſelt. 


EY to be burnt with all the marks of chearfulneſs, 


and contentment. | Alexander, in compliance with 
the requeſt of Calanus, aſſembled his friends, 


propoſed a.prize to him who ſhould drink moſt; | 


and the whole company indulged themſelves in 0% 
great an exceſs of wine, that forty of them died 


9 of it. What a monſtrous ſcene ! 


Then Alexander. viſited Perſepolis, and was: * 
firuck with great regret at having burnt that fine ci- 
ns nals NE he og to Suſa, whe 


lat 
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che fleet wills army met. In this city, Alexander ; 


be W took to wife Statira, the eldeſt daughter of Da- 
at rius, and beſtowed the youngeſt on Epheſtion.. 
ed Moſt of his principal oHicers followed their ex- 
n ample, and married the daughters of the nobleſt 
*. WW Perſians. Alexander gave a grand entertainment 
8. do all the new married, at which 9000 gueſts 


are ſaid to have been preſent, The king, on this 


his ſoldiers, a generoſity worthy of Alexander; 


eren deſire them to ſpecify the particular debts 
each of them owed. As the ſoldiers ſeemed, at 
| firſt, to doubt of the ſincerity of his inten- 
tions, he delivered to them that excellent ſenti- 


«. word with his ſubjects; nor ought ſubjects ever 
« to ſuſpect the lincerity of cheir ſovereign: 8 pro- 

« feſſions. 

While Alexander 3 at Suſa, he was: 
| joined by 30, ooo young Perſtans,. deſtined to ſup- 

ply the place of the old decayed ſoldiers. They: 
were all ſtrong and well made and were armed: 
and diſciplined after the Macedonian manner. 

They paſſed in review before the King, who was: 
delighted to ke Ss fine e of this new: 
army. 

In the W time, Harpalus, whom Aude 

had left governor of Babylon, had diſſipated, in 
the moſt extravagant manner, the immenſe riches» 
that had been committed to his care, indulgin 
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ſition that Alexander never would return to call 
him to an account: But getting notice at laſt of 
his arrival, and of the ſeverity” with which he 
had treated the other governors who had been. 
guilty of malverſations in their duty, he quitted: . 
the ſervice of Alexander, and taking with him: 
$200 talents, the remains of his former wealth,. 


8 n. 3 2 merce- 


occaſion, reſolved to diſcharge all the debts of 


for they amounted to 10, ooo talents: He did not 
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ment, That a king. ought never to break his: 


himſelf in all kinds of debauchery, on the ſuppo-- 5 


| rebred. to e On his arrival there, the: 
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: ' mercenary orators nedssbely offered bim ws 
beſt ſervices, Harpalus, finding that Phocion 
poſſeſſed great credit with the people, offered bim 
a preſent of 700 talents; but that virtuous re. 
publican rejected his offer with diſdain, and def. 

red him to deſiſt from corrupting his fellow-citi- 
zens with his money. This was not the firſt time 
that Phocion had given proof of his diſintereſted. } 
neſs and integrity; he had rejected, with the 
ſame firmneſs, the offers both of Philip and Alex: 
ander. Harpalus attempted-likeways to corrupt 
Demoſthenes, who was at firſt proof againſt al} 
his offers; but happening one day to expreſs great 
admiration at the fight of a Tomptuous cup that 
had belonged to one of the kings of Perſia, but 
of which Harpalus had got polſeſſion 3 the Per- 
fian ſent him, that ſame. Higgs; the cup, together 
with 20 talents, the value of.it, This coming to 
the knowledge of the people, threw them into # 
violent rage againſt. Demoſthenes, who, to avoid 
the effects of their diſpleaſure, fled from Athens, 
and remained in exile till ſome time : after the 
the death of Alexander, reſiding for the moſt 
part at Trezené.—In the opinion of Pauſanias, it 
is far from being ſufficiently proved, that De- 
moſthenes really Save 32875 to this temptation = 
5 Harpalus. 8 | 
Alexander, in the mean time, dees of.-1n-- | 
dulging his eyes with another view of the ocean, 
deſcended to it by the river Elea; and after coaſt- 
ing along the Perſian gulf to the mouth of the 
Tigris, he remounted that river, till he arrived 


at the place here his army encamped. At his re- 


turn he iſſued a proclamation, permitting ſuch of the 
Macedonian ſoldiers as were unable any longer to 
ſupport the fatigues of war, to return into Greece. 
be troops gave an unfavourable interpretation 
to this indulgence of their king, believing, that 
he intended to fix the ſeat of his empire in Aſia, 
inſtead of Macedonia, and that he deſired to free: 
his hands altogether of his Macedonian ſoldiers, | 


— — I 
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to e * 1 his late Perfian ite 5 
Rendered furious at this thought, they hurried* 
in a tumultuous manner to find their king, and 
demanded of him, that firice he no longer valued 
his Macedonian ſoldiers, he would diſcharge them 
all, for they were reſolved to ſerve him no longer. 
This ſeditious addreſs threw Alexander into ſo vio- 
lent a paſſion, that he ordered thirteen of the rin _— 
leaders to be inſtantly” ſeized and put to death. 1 
This inſtance of authority fo terrified the rſt; iq | 
that they durſt not look up, nor utter a ſyllable. 

Then Alexander, mounting his tribunal; reproach- 

ed them, in very ſevere terms, with the many 

marks of kindneſs he had beſtowed on them, and 
concluded with theſe words: Vo require your” 

« diſcharge ; I grant it; depart, and publiſh to 

« the world, that you have abandoned your- © 

i king to-the-mercy of the nations he has con- 
% quered;. who have ſhown greater attachment 

s to him than . een IRONS thus, he. 
retired to his tent. 

The Macedonians now ſenſible of Ghenr folly; 
burſt out into ſighs and lamentations, haſte to the 
tent of the king, throw down their arms, and 
confeſs their fault with tears. Alexander, ſee- 
ing them in this ſituation, could not himſelf refrain 
from weeping; coming out of his tent, therefore, 
he told them, that he reſtored them his friend- 

ſhip: Then he diſcharged all who were unable 
longer to bear arms; made each of them large 
preſents, and gave orders, that the foremoſt ſeats 
at all public games ſhould be reſerved for them. 
Craterus was appointed to conduct them home; 
and, at the ſame time, created governor of Ma- 
cedonia i in place of Antipater, whom Alexander, | 
in compliance with the earneſt requeſt of his mo- 1 
ther, who was continually plaguing him with ac- | | 
cuſations againſt that e deſired to have NEAT 
his own perſon. 

Thence proceeding. to Echte in Media, ber A. M. 
W numberleſs y_ and feaſts, at " 000 
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the whole eourt gave themſelves up to the mak | 


5 extravagant exceſſes of drinking. Theſe de. 


bauches proved fatal to Epheſtion, the molt inti. 
mate friend of Alexander, and whom he uſed t 
call another ſelf, As Epheſtion was modeſt, be: 
: nevolent, and uſed his influence with great diſ. 
.cretion, his death was univerſally regreted: Ren 

Alexander himſelf, forgetting his dignity, gaye 

way to the moſt tender feelings of friendſhip, wy | 


appeared quite inconſolable. To divert his 


he undertook an expedition a gainſt the Co a, . 
a warlike nation; and Paving; conquered LG, he | 


ſet out for Babylon. oe 


| Before he arrived at that city, the aſtrologers, | 

| dar Chaldean ſoothſayers, ſent him word that 
at danger threatened his life in caſe he enter 
ed Babylon. This denunciation alarmed Alexander 
very much at firſt; but the Gfeek Philoſophers | 
having domonſirated: to him, upon the principles of 


Anaxagoras, the folly of aſtrology, he immediately 
advanced towards Babylon with his whole army. 


But he had ſtill another motive for haſtening to- 
wards that city, namely, that he might there re· 
* . ceive the homage of many ambaſſadors, who had 
come thither for that purpoſe, from different king- 

doms of the world. Alexander, therefore, made 
is entry into Babylon with the utmoſt pomp i- 


maginable. He received, with equal dignity and 
complaiſance, the congratulations of all the am- 


baſſadors, but particularly of thoſe from the ſtates 


of Greece. Upon the deputies from Corinth making 


him an offer of the freedom gf their city; he 

could not help ſmiling at the ſingularity of ſuch 
an offer to ſo 
formed chat this privilege had never been before 
beſtowed on any ſtranger but Hercules alone, he 
immediately received it with joy. Then he ap- 


ty a Prince: but on being in · 


plied all his attention to celebrating the funeral 
of Epheſtion, which were attended with ſuch: 


| | 8 pomp. and 8 as to ee . 8 f 


3 % 


Ihe edifice formed: a ſquare conſiſting of thirty 
dieiſions, in each of Which was erected; a ſimilar 
5 building to that in the reſt, covered and embel- 
lied with extraordinary magnificence. Along: 
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of the ſame kind that had ever appeared in the 
world before. He got together the moſt ſkilful 
architects from all quarters, and beſtowed. great 
pains on levelling the ſpot whereon the pile was. 


the front, were diſpoſed 240 pros of ſhips, on 
which were placed figures of archers and warriors: 
fix and a half faot high: The ſpaces between 
the prows were hung with purple ſtuffs: Above 
the prows was a range of torches 24 foot high, 
forming a ſort of colonade, adorned with 33 
crowns of gold: The capitals of this -colonade: 
conſiſted of figures in the ſhape of eagles: Above 
this colonade ſtood another, repreſenting a hunt 
ing match: Above this appeared a fourth, exhi- 
biting the battle of the Centaurs: The roof of 
the edifice was decorated with trophies and urns; 
and on the entablatures, were placed figures re- 
preſenting Syrens, within which were concealed 
muſicians who ſung mournful airs in honour of 
the deeeaſt. This edifice was upwards. of 200 
foot high; and the whole expence of the fune- 
ral amounted to about 1,500,009 I. Sterling... 
What folly, thus to conſume in empty ſhow ſuch. 
an immenſe ſum, produced by the toil and labour 
of the moſt uſeful ſubjeas : But not ſatisfied with. . 
all theſe marks of honour paid to the memory of: Fe 
his beloved. Epheſtion, Alexander reſolved to offer 
ſaerifices to hin A8 a god * and that under the au- 
thority of a reſponſe of the oracle of Jupiter ' © 
Ammon; to obtain which, a proper perſon was Fx 
himſelf ſet the example; after which, in order. 
to pleaſe. the Prince, numberleſs temples were. 
ezery where erected to Epheſtion; and it was. 
3 criminal even to doubt of his being a, 
god. V 
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bons Babylon was the greateſt and mußt beauti- 
ful city of the eaſt, Alexander reſolved to beau- 
tify it ſtill more, and to make it the ſeat of he 
e empire. In the firſt place, therefore, he gare 
drtders to repair the bulwark formerly conſtrue. 
| ted to confine the Euphrates to its channel, but 
=: -; _ which that river had in a t meaſure ee 
lliſhed. This uſeful project, however, as well a 
oo that of rebailding the ne re of Belus, Which 
had been rained by Xerxes, as the idol worſhip. 
ped in it had been by Cyrus, together with il 
his other projects, were Put A mo to by: his 
death... * ot OP ö 
The melaccholy. idea of approaching death, 
. 5 had now laid faſt hold on the imagination of A. 
5 lexander. Every accident, therefore, ſtruck hin 
— with terror, and chrried an evil 8 —— 
6 with it. He became a downright er 
ſtition, and was perpetually offering up — | 
to render fate propitious, and to obtain the know: | 
_ ledge of futurity. In order to divert the con- 
ſtant ſtings of appretenfion; he employed his time 
in an uninterrupted courſe of feaſting and drink. 
5 ing, particularly the laſt, in which he indulged 
. _ tumlſelf to ſuch. exceſs, that he thereby great) 
| Death accelerated his death. After having, at one of 
„ Alex- theſe feaſts, already drunk to great exceſs, he 
cer. reſolved, nevertheleſs, to empty the cup of 
| Hercules, which contained fix bottles; but 
he had no ſooner ſwallowed it, than de fell 
to the ground, and was ſeized with a violent fe- 
ver, which quickly reduced him to the point of 
death. Finding that there was no hope of reco- 
very left, he delivered his ring to Perdiccas, and 
permitted all his ſoldiers to kiſs his hand. O4 
being aſked, to whom he left his empire? „7. 
« the moſt worthy,” anſwered he; adding, at 
the ſame time, that he foreſaw wth what ſtrange | 
rites they would celebrate his funeral. Perdiccss | 
| havin 5 alked; him, How ſoon be deſired they 
| ould. 
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ſhould pay n en Burn to his memory, he an- 


cgrered. When you ſhall be happy.” Theſe _ 
- W were his laſt words. He died at bans © ago of 32, A. . M. 
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5 ih „ 
after e 12 e tus C he be firſt 
Some authors, and Quintus urtius among the year of 


reſt, pretend that he died by poiſon. But beſides the 
"oy many other irrefragable arguments to'the-contra- 114th. 
y, it is clear that he died of exceſſive drinking, Oly oY 7 
and not by poifon; from this ſingle cireumſtance, Piad· 1 
W that in the warm climate of Babylon, his body 5 
continued for ſeveral days wichen any” by 1. 1 
ance of corruption.” „„ 
As ſoon as the news of FIN Seat was known, 3 
nothing was heard but weeping and ſighing: The 
victors and the vanquiſhed equally bewailed his i 
death; the Perſians calling him the mildeſt ang 
juſteſt of their monarchs; the Macedonians, tzjge 
beſt and braveſt Prince in che world. "The ener — 
MW of the latter was heightened by their preſent me- 
lancholy ſituation beyond the Euphrates, and in 
the midſt of their enemies; foreſeeing, at the 
fame time, the wars and divifions that nuſt una- 
roidably ariſe from his having named no ſueceſ- ' 
for. Syſigamhis mourned his death, as ſincerelx 
as ſhe had done that of her own ſon; and e == 
ing herſelf, by this event, without further re- — 
ſource or hope, ſhe gave way to the Mmggeltions LEE. 
of deſpair, and ſtarved herſelf to death. 5 
The officers, after diſputing for ſeven days, at Is 
haſt agreed, that Arideus, the brother of Alex= _ 
ander, thould be declared king; and that his 
perſon (for he was a poor weak man) ſhould be 
intruſted to the care of Perdiccas. The body of 
Alexander, after being embalmed by the Chal- | 
deans, was, according to his own directions, con- * 
veyed to the temple of Jupiter Ammon; But two 
years interyeened before the neceſſary Prepara- 
tions.could be got read. | 
Alexander's character is far from being wide Charac» 
out blemiſh; but, on due conſideration, it will ter of 
be found that his great and "OY Ws great- q gg? 
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Hp 3 over hain vicious: and bad. WED | 


— with the fineſt natural parts; and his 


nanimity and lofty ſentiments were almoſt with. 


_-out example, He early diſeovered marks of the 


- greateſt generoſity; but he as early gave proofs | 


of an unequalled ambition: He received a per. 
fect education under the moſt ſkilful of maſters, 
Ariſtotle; who took great pains to cultivate hi 
genius; . and inſtructed him not only in the fine 
arts, but in the moſt ſublime ſciences: His pro- 
greſs correſponded to the zeal and {kill of his in- 
ſtructor. 


commotions that had broken out in Macedonia. 


At the age of twenty years, he ſubdued his moſt} 
formidable enemies, namely, all the: ſtates of 
Greece combined againſt him, which ſhewed him 
to be poſſeſt of ſingular preſence of mind, un. 


daunted reſolution, and heroical bravery ; in the 
opinion indeed of ſome, the firſt years of his 


rei 


tions that the greatneſs of the enterpriſe requi- 


red; 


plete general, we need only contemplate his pak 


ſage of the Granicus, his battles at Iſſus and Ar 


bela, and his ſiege of Tyre: We ſhall there per 


ceive his ſkill at drawing up an army in battle d. 
der, his preſence of mind in the heat of action, 


his intrepidity in the midſt of danger, and hy 
firmneſs and conſtancy under diſappointments 
His father Philip ſtudied to ſubdue his enemies by 
- tratagem and circumvention ; 


practiſed for that purpoſe open force and braver 


Lene. * beha * af ter the battle of les 
= 
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While young, he diſcovered very {i 
ar prudence, and found means, during the ab-. 
ſence of his father, to pacify ſome dangerom 


were the moſt glorious of his life. He 
ſupported the ſame character in his expedition x | 
gainſt Darius, which was not undertaken with a1 
Pouthful raſhneſs, but with all che vaſt prepara · 


«« I mean, ſays Plutarch, magnanimity, 


. prudence, temperance, courage, all which be 
«© had learnt from the ſtudy of philoſophy.” To! 
judge how far he poſſeſt every talent of a com 


but Alexander! 


2 0 a more difficult victory over his own pal. 
„than that over the Perſian monarch. 
"His conduct towards the wife and daughters oo 


Darius, who found, in his very camp, an aſylum | 
for their honour and virtue, places him, in that 


reſpect, on a level with the elder Scipio Africa- 


nus, and beſpeaks him truly great. Another cir- 
cumſtance that redounds much to the praiſe of 
Alexander, is his being ſuſceptible of the moſt 
tender and conſtant friendſhip; and as he inva- 
riably maintained that amiable character to the 
| Jaſt-period of his life; ſo he was rewarded, by 


finding ſeveral ſincere and real friends, a happi- 


neſs rarely incident to perſons of high rank. His 
familiarity and kindneſs" to his ſoldiers made them 


ſenſible of their being beloved by their king; 


and gratitude for that honour, prompted them 
to exert their utmoſt efforts to pleaſe him, and to 
obey his commands with the higheſt ardour. No- 
thing, in a word, was wanting to render the glo- 
ry of Alexander complete, had he only known 
how to ſet proper bounds to it; but infatuated 


by ſo ſhining and uninterrupted a courſe of pro- 
ſperity, he ſoon became entirely different from 
what he had formerly been. 


After the ſiege of Tyre, we 5 the _—_ | 
qualities of Alexander to be daily. degenerating : - 


On ſeeing him expoſe his own life, and that of his 
troops, in a journey through. the burning deſarts 
of Libya, with the abſurd view of having himſelf 


acknowledged the ſon of Jupiter Ammon, we 
wonder what had become of his former prudence, 
We are ſhocked to ſee him give himſelf up in A- 
5 of drinking: But 
that is not all; we ſee his underſtanding 1 much 
affeted by his intemperance, that he is not a- 
lhamed to vilify the glory of his father, and un- 


fa to ſuch immoderate excel 


dervalue his actions; although, at the ſame time, 
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is . the action of his whole life- chat did 
him the moſt honour; for, on that occaſion, = - 


{ 


it 3s by ae clear, that Philip, in the be- Y 
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= ginning of his reigrt, was in the leaſt inferior tg 
Alexander; for, on a due conſideration of the 
3 ttrany obſtacles that the former had to ſur mount, 
= we ſhall perceive; that Philip was the ſole author 
lf his own power. By this vice, too, equally | 
23 | mean and dangerous, we ſee him inſtigated to dip 
D His hands in the blood of his own friend. But 
| what numberleſs actions of violence and (injuſtice 
have we to arraign him with, after his ſubvertin 
tue Perſian empire, by his victory at Arbela, and 
the death of Darius? Thenceforward he ſhews 
himſelf an unprovoked perſecutor of nations, who 
8 | defired only to live in peace. He appears no 
5 Ionger in the light of a conqueror, ſtill leſs in that 
| : of a hero; he is a downright uſurper, a robber, 
a ſcourge ſent by the Almighty Diſpoſer of al 
things to execute his vengeance on mankind, 
A For his carrying the war into Aſia, he had indeed 
„ a very ſpecious pretext, namely to revenge the 
nmnmnnmnumberleſs miſeries brought upon the Greeks by 
the kings of Perſia; but upon what ground ſpread 
ravage and deſtruction among nations who had 
never done him any harm, and to whom the very 
name of Greece was unknown ; and put to the 
ſword all the inhabitants of cities, guilty of no 
; | other crime, than the defending of their lives and 
„ liberties, with the bravery infpired by the mol city 
5 natural of all paſſions, felf prefervation.? But Jeff 
Alexander placed his glory in making himſelf the WF Ac: 
terror of mankind ;' and his extravagant ambition 649, 
confined itſelf neither by rule nor meaſure. On the 
hearing the philoſopher Anaxagoras give it as hs WF Th: 
. _ opinion; that the univerſe contained àn infinity of thin 
worlds, he is ſaid to have wept, becauſe it was im- oug 
pPoſlſible for him to conquer any more of them thai life, 
5 dne. His raſhneſs too deſerves to be numbered the 
among his faults. We ſee him on all occalions} ed 
erxpoſinig his life as a ſimple volunteer; advancing app. 
che firſt to the aſſault, ſtudying to perform the WF tion 
moſt daring actions, and climbing along ſteep and and 
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ed his doctrines in the form of dialogues. He 


tion. His ſtyle is extremely florid and ſublime, _ 
and is particularly , diſtinguiſhed by a delicacy 
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dangerous ads. truſting ſtill to his . Eee 
and, in a manner, to miracles. Such is far 255 | 
being the glory at which a ſovereign qu 5 
aim; for he ſnould always bear in mind, * 73 
is reſponſible for his lite to his ſoldiers. pe to * 8 
ſubjects. 

4 this third 305 of Greece flouriſhed Aa great 
number of philoſophers. At the head of all theſe 
Socrates deſerves to be ranked; but as wWe have 


already ſpoken of him at great length, we ſhall ſay 


no more of him here, but paſs on to others, and — 


8 begin with 


Plato, a native of Ae and the moſt famous Pilots 
diſciple of Socrates. - Plato. did not confine him- phers. + 
{elf, like his maſter, to the ſubject of morals alone, Plato. 
but ſtudied every branch of philoſophy. His 4, . 
thirſt after knowledge prompted him to travel in- 
to Egypt, where he learned from the prieſts va- ”— 
rious branches of knowledge, generally unknown. + - 
His accurate notions about' the exiſtence of God, 


and the immortality of the ſoul, are generally 


thought to have been communicated to him in 

that country. We ſhall have occaſion afterwards 

to mention his journies to Syracuſe at the requeſt 

of the younger Dionyſius. At laſt he fixed his 

eonſtant reſidence at Athens, in a quarter of that 

city called the Academy, where he delivered his 

leſſons, and whence his diſciples got. the name af . 

Academicians. 1 
Among his 3 tenets may bs reckoned 

the following : That there is but one world: 


That there is but one God, the author of all 


things : — That the ſoul is immortal: That men 
ought to reſiſt their paſſions : That alter this 

life, the good and virtuous ſhall be rewarded, and 
the wicked and vicious puniſhed, | Plato deliven - 55 


appears to have poſſeſſed a very ſtrong 1 1 1 1 


e to che Grecks by the name of Atticiſm. =. Y 
. 00:2 FE. e 
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5 preferring 


the name of the divine Plato. 


eighty years of age. 
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His works abound with. the moſt lofty xt 
and with the moſt uſeful maxims for the condug 
of life and for the ſcience of government. He de. 


'clined OLE 


1 - 


her. : 


on account of his vaſt extent of knowledge, and 
his ſablime ſentiments, that he was honoured: with 
Even kings de. 

ſired to be directed by his counſels. He died at 
His nephew Speufippus: ſne- 

ceeded him in his ſchool ; 
his death, diſlinguiſn 
the followers of the the one taking the name of 


- Academictans, and continuing to teach. in the 


ſame place where Plato had taught; and thoſe | 
of the other that of Peripateticks, who: 


ve their 
leſſons in the Lyceum. Plato deſerves hkeyays 


to be numbered in the claſs of rhetoricians, on 
account of the excellent principles of rhetoric laid | 
down in his Poe ok and N in the Go 


* 


gias, 


. -- Ariſtotle was a native of Stagira, a city of Ma | 
He came. to Athens at the age of ſe. 
venteen, ſtudied philoſophy under Plato, and ap- 


cedonia. 


plied with ſuch mduſtry and ſucceſs to the ſtudy 
of his maſter's doctrines, that: he became the ſoul 
of his ſchool. On the birth of Alexander, Philip 


wrote him, that he intended to make him pre. 


account, ſays Philip in 


ceptor to his ſon. 
gods 


his letter, the favour of the 


than in beſtowing Him upon me at all.“ 


After ſpending ſeveral years on the education 
or Alexander, he returned to Athens, opened | 


ſchool in the Lyceum, became the fbunder of the 
Peripatetic ſect; and his lectures drew together 2 
vaſt crowd of hearers. 


ful degree of perfection the art: of dialectic, — 8 


*% 


in the affairs of the. republic, 
calm unruffled life of a philoſo. 
He was very highly eſteemed for the mild- 
neſs of his manners; and was ſo much admires; : 


but His ſcholars; after 
ed Wenne ito two feds: 


eater in | 
_ « ſending me this ſon during the life-of Ariſtotle,” 


He carried to a Wonder- 


8 
9 me 4 
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| of Zeno was s the, inventor 1 But he did not con- 
fine himſelf to matters of philoſophy ; for he gave 
leſſons on rhetoric, and compoled a treatiſe on 
that ſubject, which has been juſtly regarded by 
the learned of all ages as the moſt accurate ana 
complete that has ever appeared. It is on this 
account that Ariſtotle, as well as his maſter Flato, EE, 
is numbered among the rhetoricians. „ 
Ariſtotle met with the fate of moſt great men; . 
ke provoked the envy of his cotemporaries, who I 
- accuſed him of impiety ; and one Eurymedon ap- 
peared as his proſecutor. To diſappoint the ma- 
lice of his enemies, and avoid the unhappy fate 
of Socrates, he fled to the iſlaud of Eubœa, where 
he ended his days. His works, after remaining 
130 years buried in oblivion, came to light alt 
laſt, and were juſtly adopted as the moſt perfect x 
ſtandard on every ſubject there handled, The: 
ſurpriſing diverſity of theſe ſubjects, the profound 
erudition, the wonderful acuteneſs, and the ſin- 
ar accuracy with which every point is treated 
| of, ſufficiently, evince the comprehenſive genius of 
the author. A courſe of obſervations and expe- 
| riments for many ages, have indeed produced the 
diſcovery of various ſecrets of nature, of which a .; 
ritotle ſeems to have been ignorant, and whick 
no force of genius ever could divine; but i in every. 
matter of ſcience, thoſe who are the beſt acquaint» - 
ed with his philoſophy, and that of the moſt ap- 
proved modern philoſophers, are ſtruckwith amare- - 
ment at his vaſt ſaperiority. -..  - 8 
Renoerates ſucceeded Speufippus'i in the ſchool Es 
of Plato, Being a man of a gloomy auſtere diſ- crates. 
poſition, Plato, whoſe ſcholar he was, uſed to ad- A. M. 
viſe him to facrifice to the Graces, His contempt 3666-- | 
of riches is much talked of; for he carried it ſo 
far as voluntarily to reduce himſelf to downright 
poverty. Having been ſent by the Athenians in 
quality of deputy, to negotiate ſome matters with 
| Philip king of Macedon, that -crafty prince at- 
{nga to corrupt him by preſents, but found all 
. E 5 Be- 
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His endeavours in vain. Alexander made the; 
ſame attempt with the ſame ſucceſs; for Neno. 


crates refuſed a preſent he offered him of 50 ta. 
lents; but the philoſopher, apprehenſive, leſt that 


prince might interpret his refuſal as an effec of 


pride, accepted of 30 minæ. The Athenians en- 


tended with amazing effects, often reclaiming the. 
Athenian youth from every kind of debauchiery. 


tertained the higheſt opinion of his integrity; in 
ſo much, that one day when he was to have given 
teſtimony about a certain affair, the judges dif- 


penſed with demanding his oath; fatisfying them. 


ſelves with his ſimple affirmation. He was ſo 


fond of ſolitude and ſtudy, that he ſeldom ap- 


peared abroad. His lectures on virtue were at- 


Diogenes lived in the time of- Alexander the 
great, and was of the ſect of the Cynicks found- 
ed by Antiſthenes a diſciple of Socrates, The: 
philoſophers of this ſe& lived a moſt rigid life: 


Wearing no other cloaths. than a cloak; and car. 
rying about with them no other proviſions. than a 
fort of knapſack, a ſtaff, and a kind of two eared 


bowl- of wood or metal; Diogenes diſtinguiſhed: 


= khimſelf more than any other of this ſect by his 


cynical: behaviour, which he. carried to ſuch au 


extravagant piteh, as to become -ridiculons, He 


walked bare foot, and lodged in a tub. But un-. 
der this beggarly equipage he entertained a more: 
than kingly pride, and a ſovereign contempt for 


all mankind: The- reader has already ſeen his 


anſwer to Alexander the great. He is celebrated 


för many witty ſayings, and for ſome excellent 


maxims of morality. But his conduct evinces that 


de was at no pains to practiſe thoſe-precepts him-: 
ſelf; for never did man carry impudence in point 
of morals; to a greater pitch. This impudence, 


his contemptuous airs, and his ſatyrical remarks 


were his diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics. Hence 
came the name of Cynicks, a greek word der 


ed from the name of Dog, to denote that the 


philoſophers of this caſt took delight in railing 
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or rather barking and ſaarling like dogs; at che 
rel of mankind. | 
Zeno was the umher of the ſect of 7 bs . 
He was originally a diſciple of. Crates a cynical A. M. 
philoſopher, but diſguſted at the impudence of 3672. 


that ſect, he attached himſelf to Xenocrates and 
Polemon, and eſtabliſned a new ſect at Athens, name» 


ly that of the Staics as already. ſaid. This ſect 
derived its name from a gallery inwhich they — oY 
called in Greek oha. Zeno ſoon acquired a: 
great reputation. He was much eſteemed. by the 
Athenians for the purity of. his precepts, Which 
he himſelf practiſed with the greateſt exactneſs; 
and for the zeal with which he- inculcated the 
principles of. virtue into the minds of the 
outh. 
/ Cleanthus, Chryſippus, and Polidonius were 
ſcholars: of Zeno; they all valued. themſelves on 
their perfect contempt of riches, Zeno Was the 
inventot of dialectick, the art that teaches us to 
deduce certain concluſions. from certain princi -: 
ples. The Stoics piqued: themſelves. much on 
their excelling in this art; but their reaſoning 
often degenerated into ſophiſtical arguments. 
The Stoics maintained, that the ſovereign 
good conſiſted in living virtuouſly according to 
the dictates of - conſcience ; in other words,. they 
placed all happineſs in the practice of virtue. — 
Their chief aim was to render themſelves inſen- 


ſible to the miſeries incident to human life, and 


for that purpoſe they laboured to convince them - 
ſelves, that «© every thing that happens is for the. 
« beſt ;?* and thence argued-that our diſtinctions 


between good and evil, are merely chimerical.— | 
A perfect Stoie, therefore, did not regard even 


pain as an evil. Their philoſophy was calculated 


to render them intirely devoid of pathon,. and of. 


frailty. But it ſhould ſeem, that in order to re- 
form nature they meant to exſtinguiſh it alto- 
gether; for they muſt have known that paſſion is 


altea inherent in man. It muſt, hows - 
| ever. 


„ 
formed in their ſchool; ; 

The Peripatetics entertained: nearly the ſame 
opinion with the . Stoies- as to the chief good; 


ever, "be- allowed that the Stoics were of all the 
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antient philoſophers, the moſt virtuous both in 
point of principles and practice; and that ſome 
reateſt and wiſeſt men of antiquity were 


but they conſidered riches and health as good; 


and poverty and diſeaſe as evil. 
Epicurus was founder of the e ſect of i 
philoſophers. | He was a native of a village in 
Attica, and 


opened his ſchool in a delightful gar- 
den- at Athens, where he was attended by a vaſt 
concourſe of hearers, and arrived at a diſtinguiſh» 


ed reputation. 


of Lucretius that we learn the ſyſtem of his phi. 


loſophy. Lucretius may be ranked at the head 
of thoſe -poets, Who would have been happier to 


have been born without genius, than to have 
perverted their talents to ſubvert. all religion, 
decency, and ſound reaſoning. _ 


Epicurus maintained, that pleaſure was the ; 


ſovereign good. By pleaſure, according 12 to Ci- 


cero, he meant the pleaſures of ſenſe, ſuch as the 


8 contemplation of beautiful objects; eating and 


drinking; ſhows and diverſions. Cicero thinks 


chat he did not believe in the exiſtence of gods; 


© 4 the ſenſes As the infatlible rules of: truth, . What 


although he fpoke in very pompous terms of the 


reſpect to be paid them. He maintained, that 
the ſovereign evil conſiſted in pain; to which al- 


though his ſage was liable, yet he ſaid that be 


found ſoirces of happineſs even in pain itſelf.— 


On the other hand, in point of the moral duties 


of man, he delivered very admirable precepts, 
and extremely oppoſite to thoſe we ſhould exped 


from a philoſopher who placed the ſovereign 


good in pleaſure: But the moſt | extraordinary 
eircumſtance of all is, his having 


e and irreproachable life. Epicurus regarded 


None of his many works ha- 
ving been tranſmitted to us, it is from the poem 


lived à mot 
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am abſurd miſtake ! * Surely” our confeion freſh of | 


b poſſeſſing the faculties of Nanking and of our 
: exiſtence, are not derived from th teſtimony -of 
A any of our five ſenſes, It is now well eſtabliſhed, : 


that our ſenſes were not beſtowed by God to in- Cle 
form us of the nature of objects, but to teach us 
| their relation with reſpe& to our own bodies. 


© Pyrrhe a philoſopher of the ſe& of Sceptics, Pyrbe 

vas a native of Elis in the Peloponneſe, and li- A. Mc - 
Led in the time of Alexander, His doctrine was, 3680 3 
; that, with reſpe& to the qualities of every ſubject oo... = 


about which the human mind is converfant, there 
is ground for affirmation and denial; that, there- 
fore, there can be no certainty ; and we muſt ne- 
ver form any preciſe judgment of any thing.— 
Hence this db&rine has obtained the name of” 

Dyrrboniſin. From thoſe: principles he deduced 
the moſt pernicious conſequences : That nothing 
was in itſelf honourable, ſhameful, juſt or unjuſt, 5 
theſe diſtinctions depending entirely on human in- 
ſtitution. This was opening a door to every ſort 

| of crime, It would, therefore, have been for 
the honour and happineſs of mankind; that theſe 
opinions had gone out of the world with their au- 
thor, but ſuch is the depravity of the human 
heart, that even in our days they find abbetors — 
and ſupporters i es _ of 88 and learn- + ne 
ing. 

in this third age of Greece, flouriſhed Menan- Poets. | 
der the poet, who is regarded as the father of meg 

| polite comedy. He vas perfectly free of the 3 2 
faults of, Ariitophanes,, who reſpected neither 3680. 
decency nor modeſty, not even the gods them- 

ſelves; and who gratified the malevolence of his 
audience by ſcurrilous reflections againſt the beſt 

men in the ſtate; In the judgment of Quintilian, {2 
Menander outſtione all thoſe who had applied to 5 
comedy before him, his humour being exquiſite, 
graceful and delicate. Terence, who applied to 

the ſame ſtudy, from a deſpair no doubt of e- 


qalling: __ fatisfied himſelf with tranſlating, 
— : | N my | 
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wma manner, the productions of Menander, 1 
4 preſenting them tothe Roman people, ſet off with 
„„ the graces | and vurity a, the Lage: ton- 
. ne.. 
8 - Protogenes, the 3 1 gouriſhed! in the 
roto- time of Ariſtotle, with whom he was connected 
A M. by the moſt intimate friendſhip. He was a na. 
36259. tive of Cauna, a city on the ſea coaſt of Rhodes. 
Huis excellency in his profeſſion induced the 4. 
oa: - __  thenians to employ him in ſeveral pieces of work, 
» __ which afterwards attracted univerſal admiration, 
E-- His maſterpiece was his Jaliſus, who was report- 
ed to have been the fon of Apollo, ad a_great 
hunter. 
Frarite- Praxiteles, the "celebratoft ewe Kkewap 
ſes. flouriſhed. in this age. His maſterpiece was a. ſtatue 
| of Cupid, which he gave in a preſent to the courte- 
Fan Phryne, of whom he was very fond: She fe 
it up at Theſpia her native country, whithe 
numbers of the curious repaired to view it. 
Poly- Polycletes, another ſtatuary, and a native of 
3 Sieyon, was famous for his ſtatues of braſs. His 
maſterpiece was a Doripherus, the name of thoſe 
Who ſerved in the Perſian King's guards. This 
| ſtatue was admired for the ada, Julineſ 
ö,  - af as propervons.. i. --: 
# | Apelles. © Apelles the celebrated painter was a native & 
A. M. the iſland of Cos, but reſided for the moſt part 
232672. at Epheſus. He contributed no leſs to the pr 
"+= fecion of painting by his writings on that ſab 
| lect, than by his admirable performances. The 
particular in which he prineipally excelled, vas 
the grace, that is to ſay, an eaſy noble air, tem- 
pered with ſweetneſs, but which is much eaſier 
felt than expreſt. He executed ſeveral portrait 
of alexander, whereof that which repreſented hin 
5 _ daunching the thunder, was the moſt highly finill- 
ed. His engaging behaviour even procure 
Aim the friendſhip of the Macedonian hero, who: 
did not diſdain to viſit him frequently to ſee hin 


Vork. and o ee che 128 ure of his | core 
tion. 
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than Apelles to preſume to paint him. The ſin - 


merit of Apelles expoſed him to much en- 


, and ſtirred up.many enemies againſt him du- 
ring his ſtay at the court of Ptolemy King of 
Egypt. On returning to Epheſus, he revenged him- 


| ſelf upon thoſe his detractors, by his famous 


hs 


picture of calumny, which was reckoned one of 
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tion; Alexander prohibited any other perſn 


his capital performances. His Venus riſing from ET 


the ſea was accounted his maſter-piece. 


Lyſippus the famous ſtatuary likeways lived i in Lyſip- 


cyon. It is well known that Alexander prohibi- 


ted any other perſon but Lyſippus to attempt to 


make his ſtatue, as he had forbidden any body 
but Apelles to draw his portrait: For he did not 
doubt that the ſingular merit of thoſe artiſts, 
as it would immortalize their own name, would 


beſtow additional fame even on his, Lyſippus is 


ſaid to have executed more works than any other 


ſtatuary whatever. His two capital performances 
| were, 1//, The ſtatue of a man rubbing himſelf 
after coming out of the bath; which Agrippa 
| afterwards cauſed place before his bath: at Rome. 
| 2d, A ſtatue of Alexander in braſs, of exqui- 


ſite beauty: The emperor Nero, from a moſt de- 


praved. Halley, ves to have this laſt og : 


on 


THE 


| the time of Alexander, He was a native of Si- K. 11. 
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FFC 
The Fourth Age of GREECE. 


Prom the death of Alexander the Great til 
'-* Greece became a Roman province, ſome tint 
after the dęſtruction of Corinth, 


Prefimi- INH E beautiful days of Greece, ſo fruitful in 
vary ob- 1 great men, and great actions, are now 
ſervati- paſt; and if ſome traces and remains of antient 
v virtue ſhall ſtill appear, they may be compared to 

Hpurſts of lightning in a dark night, which ſhine: 
but for a moment, and ſerve only to make the 
gloom more conſpicuous. We ſhall now ſee the 
Chief officers of Alexander, to the number of ten 
or twelve, make war on each other for the ſpace 
of twenty years, in order to procure an eſtabliſi- 


— 
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ment in ſome, portion of his vaſt empire; ſome- —— 
times pretended friends, ſometimes declared ene- = 
mies, they embrace now one ſide, now another, # 
juſt as intereſt or caprice inclines them. We ſhall 
ſee Macedonia change its maſter five or ſix times: 
We ſhall perceive, that Alexander by puſhing his 
conqueſts toſo immenſe an extent, was the occaſis 
bn of the utter ruin of his own family, and - . 
the total extirpation of all his relations; that 
murder and deſtruktion were the fruits of Fern 
queſts, about which his generals ſlaughtered one 
another with the moſt ſhocking cruetty'; and that 
the ſtates of Greece were the victims of their 
quarrels, To enter on a detail of the various. 
events reſuking from theſe diſputes among Alex- 
ander's captains, ſhould be in effect to write the 
hiſtory of all the then known world inſtead of 
that of Greece; we ſhall, therefore, confine our- 
ſelves to- the particulars immediately reſpecting 
that country, and paſs over the reſt in ſilence, 
which we do with the greater pleaſure, as thoſe 
other tranſactions would preſent little elſe to the 
reader than one continued ſcene of murder and 
the baſeft perfidy, | 
The Greeks till make ſome efforts for, regain- 
ing their former independency ; but theſe are only 
the weak exertions of expiring liberty; and thoſe 
to whom they apply for protection, inſtead of de- 
lvering them from their miſeries, take advantage 
of their weakneſs, to enſlave them the more, and 
to make them ſubſervient to their own deſigns— 
At laſt the Romans, whoſe power inſenſibly ſwal- 
lowed up that of all the other ſtates in this he- 
miſphere, ſubjected them as it were imperceptibly, - 
proclaiming themſelves all the while to be the de- 
liverers of mankind, and that they never made 
war, but to . reinſtate nations in their natural 
rights and liberty: But they ſoon changed their 
tone, and dictated their pleaſure as conquerors 
and ſovereigns. The deſtruction of Corinth at 
laſt convinced the A'S of the neceſſity they 
. wy . verre 
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were under of ſubmitting to chat warlike people, 


who, under various pretences, totally ſabdued all 
the ſtates of Greece, and added the whole of 
that 4 to the _ of THEE 3 empire. 


* * 5 . 


CHAP. I. 


nirs of Opie; Fw he death of Alexander 
the Great to the capture of & parta by Anti. 
kn) after the batile of Selaft 7 


HE generals of Slerkadler, after ck Aden 


Divi on 
of Alex- cation and diſpute, at length agreed to 
ander's 


Wende among them the provinces of his empire in 
the following manner: Macedonia, Epirus, and 
Greece were aſſigned to Antipater; Thrace and 
the neighbouring provinces to Lyſimachus; Egypt, 
Arabia and Lybia to Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, 
whoſe ſucceſſors in that government were on that 
account. called the race of the Lagidæ; Lucia, 
Pamphylia, Phrygia, and the Provinces of Aſia 
Minor, were given to Antigonus; Caria to Caf 
ſander; Lydia to Menander; little Phrygia to 
Teonatus; Armenia to Neoptolemus; Cappadocia 
and Pamphylia, provinces not yet thoroughly con- 
quered, to Eumenes; Syria and Phenicia to La- 
omedon; the two Medias to Perdiccas and Atro- 
patus ; Perſia to Peuceſtes; Babylonia to Archon; 
Meſopotamia to Arceſilas; Parthia and Hircania 
10 Phrataphernes; Bactriana and Sogdiana to 
Philip: Higher Aſia and the Indies were left to 
_ thoſe pur in poſſeſſion of them by Alexander: 
Selencus, the ſon of Antiochus, was made gene 
of the horſe ; and Caſſander, ſon of Antipater, of 
the guards, 
© Of theſe governors ſeveral diſtinguiſhed them- 
: kes al their extraordinary merit, but above all 
- x Eumenes, 


empire. 
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death having reached Greece, occaſioned. an uni- e, 
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Eumenes, a+ native of Thrace, obſcurely born 22 


indeed, but whoſe magnanimity and elevated 
ſentiments amply ſupplied that defect, if it may 
be accounted one. His great talents made him 
to be ſoon. taken notice of, and highly eſteemed 
firſt by Philip, and afterwards. by Alexander, 
with whom he poſſeſſed a high degree of credit. 
Statira the widow of Alexander, and daughter 
of Darius, ſoon followed her unhappy father to 
the grave; her death having been brought a- 


” 


bout by the procurement of Roxana, who ſuſpec- 3 


ted her to be with child. Perdiccas was an 
accomplice in this murder. „ 
The Greek- colonies ſettled by Alexander in 
higher Aſia, weary of being in that manner 
baniſhed their native country, reſolved to return 


home, and unitiag to the number of 20,000 men, . 


prepared for their departure, without aſking per- 
miſſion of Perdiccas; but intelligence of their re- 
ſolution coming to the ears of that governor, he 
diſpatched: againſt them a general called Python, 
who having found means to bribe 3000 of them. 
to come over to him, eaſily defeated the reſt; of, 
whom the greater part were, in conſequence of 
orders from Perdiccas, cut in pieces. by the Ma- 
edanianse m · < 
In the mean time, the news of Alexander's State of 
Greece, 


3 


verſal joy among the Athenians, who immediate - particu- 
ly reſolved upon war, and uſed their utmoſt en- lar of 
deavours with the reſt of the ſtates of Gfeece to the A- 
perſuade: them. to enter into a general confede- eg 
racy for their common liberty. A powerful fleet Alesan- 
is immediately fitted out, all the citizens able to qer's 


carry arms, are inliſted; and an army under the ſucceſ- 


command of Leaſthenes is ſent againſt Antipater. ſors. 
Demoſthenes then in exile at Megara, having 
employed his eloquence to prevail on the ſtates of 
Sicyon, Argos, and Corinth, to accede tothe con- 
tederacy ;z the Athenians ſtruck with this inſtance 
of his generoſity, recall, him from baniſhment, 
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- 981. on his return mch all out of the city to 
meet him, to welcome him back, and to fhew 


Him every mark of honour and diſtinction. It is | 


obſervable that Phocion õppoſed this war. An- 
tipater, informed of theſe tranſactions, takes the 
feld with no more than 13,000 Macedonians and 
600: horſe; and advanees towards Theſlaly, 2 
fleet of 110 gallies attending him along the coaſt; 
but the army of the Athehians and their allies 
being more numerous than his, defeated him in 
the _ ont, and urges him to re- 
treat. 
I bs Achaniins Baring next year formed the 
ſiege of Lamia in Macedonia ; both beſiegen 
and beſieged behaved at firſt with great bravery; 
but Leonatus arriving to the aſſiſtance of Anti- 
pater, an engagement enſued, wherein the Greeks. 
by means of their cavalry, of which the greateſt 
Part was raiſed in Theſſaly, obtained the victory, 


flew Leonatus, and thereafter obliged the city to 
| capitulate. Antipater however eſcaped out of La- 


mia, and put himſelf at the head of his troops, but 
carefully avoided another engagement, till Cra. 
terus ſhould come to his aſſiſtance with a freſh 
reinforcement of troeps. Theſe. arriving ſoon 


aſterwards, formed on their juction with thoſe of 


Antipater, an army of 40,000 foot, 5000 horſe, 
and 3000 bowmen, while that of the Athenians 


.. amounted to no more than 25,000 men, and 
3.500 horſe. A battle enſuing; the Greeks were 
diefeated; owing almoſt intirely to the, want of 


: diſcipline among their ſoldiers. - The allies hav- 
ing applied to Antipater for terms of accommods- 


tion, received for- anſwer, that he would treat ſe- 


parately with each of the ſtates. © Upon this the 
negotiation was broke off; and the- allies, in- 


ſtead of remaining united, baving diſperſed, 


Antipater preſented himſelf with his army before 


cach of their cities ſeparately, and dictated his 
pleaſure to the inhabitans. The Athenians thus 


8 by cheir allies, _ 1 that Anli- 
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pater was advancing againſt them from. Thebes, 


deputed Phocion to go and meet him. Antipater, : 


however, inſiſted that the Athenians. ſhould ſub- 
.mit themſelves intirely. to his mercy; and. with 


this hard condition they found themſelves obliged: 


to comply: But Aftipater afterwards. * 


ſcended to enter into an alliance with them, on 
condition of their delivering up to him Demo- 


ſthenes and Hyperides; of their reſtoring the gas: 
vernment to its antient ſtate, when the public: | 
employments were conferred on the; wealthier 
fort alone; of their receiving a garriſon; of his 

troops, and of their repaying him the expences 
of the war. After this, hearing that Demoſthe- 
nes and Hyperides. had fled, he diſpatched, Ar- 


chias in queſt of them, who finding Hyperides: 


in Egina, dragged. him from the temple,” whi- 
ther he had betaken himſelf for ſafety, and. ſent; 
him to Antipater, by, whom he. was. put to death. 


Archias having likeways diſcovered Demoſthenes in | 
the iſland of. Calauria, where he had taken re- 


fuge in the temple of Neptune, endeavoured ta- 


perſuade him to go along with him to Antipater, 
by aſſuring him that he would do him no harm; 


but Demoſthenes juſtly diſtruſtful both of the: 
ſervant of the tyrant, and of the tyrant himſelf, | 
drank off the poiſon that he conſtantly. carried "ag 
bout with him, which a few moments afterwards 


put a. period. to his glorious: life. Demoſthenes eg e 
was not only the belt of orators, as we have al- 5 ofthee- \ 
ready had frequent occaſion to obſerve, and snes. e 
may. be more fully ſeen from the. compariſon. 8 
drawn up by Quintilian between his eloquen ee 
and that of Cicero; but was beſides a very kill 

ful politician, actuated by the warmeſt zeal for the. I 
tereſt of his country, and the moſt violent de- | 
teſtation of every thing that ſavoured of tyranny;; 

and endued with ſuch an admirable. foreſight, that 

he was hardly ever miſtaken. Had the Atheni- 

ans followed his advice, Philip never had W 

* to arrive at the forerriggty of . Greeces «+ 1 
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But the moſt ect circumſtance of all 
in the character of Demoſthenes; was his never. 


making a. vain or oſtentatious parade of his ge. 
nius ; nor eyer indulging himſelf in any flouriſt 


with the ſole intention of ſhining ; his conſtant | 
Aàim being to eng e e the attention of his audience 
to the merits of 
death the Athenians erected a ſtatue of braſs to. 
: his memory. 

IDE Athentiis: Won became ſenſible to what a, 
re and imperious maſter they had ſubjeded 
ſtmemſelves in the perſon of Antipater. As'the 


is cauſe, Sometime after his 


virtue of Phocion compelled in a manner the ad: 


miration of this new tyrant, ſeveral exiled cit. 
Zens were permitted te return on the interceſſin 
of that celebrated Athenian ; but a great num: 


ber of the poorer inhabitants voluntarily aban- 


doned the city. The government however of: 
Antipater was exerciſed with great juſtice ; and 
public employments were conferred on perſons af 
merit alone; though at the ſame time it is true, 
that men of factious diſpoſitions, from whom An- 


tipater apprehended diſturbance, were excluded 


from all offices in the ſtate; a-meaſure, however, 


that might perhaps redound no leſs to the hap-. 
_  pineſs of Achens, "than to the 2285 and ſecurt | 
of the tyrant. 


Eumenes, in the mean time, was put in poſ: 


5 "Seſſion of Cappadocia, —Ptolemy, Craterus, Anti- 
pater, and Antigonus fall out; form confederacie. 


- -agamlt ane another, and- -Craterus perithes- in the 


diſpute —Perdiccas dies in an expedition againſt 


_Egypt.—Antipater- likeways dies, after naming 
Poliſperchon his ſucceſſor in the government, in 

| Preference to His own ſon Caſſander, who was by 
no means deſtitute of merit: This behaviour of 


- - Antipater, in making choice of Pokſperchon 2 


Aranger, but the elde of all Alexander's gene 
mls; "and: a man of ſuch experience as-the nation 
ſteod in need of, preferably to his own ſon, can- 
nat * too 3 commended. But Caſſander; 

| provokes 
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yoked at e he called his father 8 injuſtice. 


towards him, reſolved: to form a party againſt _ 
Poliſperchon ; ; and engaged in his favour Ptolemy: - 


and Antigonus, of whom the latter having the 
command of all the provinces. of 4fia Minor, 
was the molt powerful of Alexander's ſucceſſors. 


poliſperchon, on the other hand, laboured to 
ſtrengthen his party; and in order the better to 
diſpoſe Greece to aſſiſt him, re-eſtabliſhed, the 
fates in their antient independency, and recalled 
ſuch. citizens as were in baniſhment': But Nicanor 


| —_— in the mean time at Athens on the part 


of Cafſander, took poſſeſſion of Pyreus. Soon 
after, therefore, Alexander, the ſon of Poltſper-. 
chon, having come thither likeways, under pre- 
tence of aſliſting the inhabitants, but really to 
make himſelf maſter of the place, found the in- 
clinations of the citizens much divided. b 


The mild temper of Phocion proved his ruin; Death? 
7E chuſing always to act as a mediator, hie made of Pho 
it a rule with himſelf to behave with moderation _ | 


towards the enemies of his country. This was at 
laſt imputed to him as a erime; he was therefore 
moſt unjuſtly accuſed of keeping up a treaſonable 
correſpondence with Nicanor; and, on that ac- 
count, degraded from his-offiee of general. Pho- 
cion, in the mean time, preſented- himſelf before 
the people, with an intention to convince them of 
his innocence; but they refuſed to hear him, and 


condemned him to die, Every perſon of ſenſe 


and virtue was ſhoeſed at ſeeing the man, who, 


by way of excellence, uſed to be called he hone/t* 


man, treated in ſo-cruel and unworthy a manner; 
and took their laſt ſarewel of him in tears. Pho- 


cion himſelf behaved on the occaſion with the 
fame tranquillity that had diſtinguiſhed his moſt: 
glorious days, and with that confidence which 


innocence alone inſpires; and, after begging of 
one of his friends to intreat his ſon, in his name, 


to pardon this piece of injuſtice in the Athenians; 5 


be ſwallewed the hemlock juice. 
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We ſhall be the leſs ſurprized at ſo e 


ſtance of injuſtice in a whole people, on conſider. 


ing, that, at this time, all power was in the hands 
of the moſt baſe and unworthy members of the 


ſtate, who being without any ꝙerſon of ſenſe and 


ſpirit to direct them, gave themſelves up, with - 
out controul, to the dictates of caprice and paſli- 
on. To the injuſtice and folly, of ſuch tumultu- 
ous aſſemblies, as that by which, Phocion WAS con- 
demned, did the moſt virtuous men of this. repu- 
Mic in former times owt their ruin. 

Charac- Phocion was educated in the ſchool of Plato, 
ter of and was, perhaps, one of the moſt virtuous men 


i 


7 head of armies; his love of. mediocrity {till re- 
mained with him, and no man ever carried diſn- 


tctereſtedneſs to a higher pitch. Inflexible in every. | 


point that regarded the intereſts of the common- 
Wealth, as well as his own conduct in life, he con- 
ſtantly preferred the good of the ſtate to all private, 


concerns of his own; and never, in any particu- 
lar, departed from the tingularity of his charac- 


ter, to conform himſelf to the manners of the 


age; although, at the ſame time, in private life, 


he was of the mildeſt and moſt benevolent tem- 
ger: His plain ſober courſe of. life preſerved him 
vigorous and healthful to a very advanced age; 
and when eighty years old, he commanded ar- 
mies. The temper of his wife, too, was perfe&- 
Iy correſpondent” to his own; for upon an Ionian, 
lady making a van diſplay of her fine cloaths 
and jewels: before her, „As for. me, ſaid ſhe, I 
% conſider. my huſband, who has commanded the 


„ Athenian armies theſe twenty years, as my fi- 


c neſt ornament. „ Phocion was choſen general 


no fewer than four and forty times; but it was a: 


fixed maxim of his, that the juſteſt wars weaken 


a ſtate, and that peace ought to be the object of 
every wiſe government. It was not till ſome” 


tine after his e that his 1 ny 
| | le Kawan 


PhoCi- that ever lived. —T hough almoſt all his life at the 
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aftiamed of her treatment of him, in order, as 


much as poſſible, to wipe out the ignominy of it, 


erected a ſtatue of braſs to his memory. Phocion 


was poſſeſt of the talents both of Miltiades and 
Themiſtocles, and- -might have been as ſerviceable- 


to his country as thoſe great men, had not facti- 


on excluded him from the command in the moſt 


critical times, and preferred to him perſons who 


were hardly worthy of being. his ſcholars, either ; 


in the ſcience of government, or war. | 
The Athenians, finding themſelves now in a 


defenceleſs ſituation, were obliged to ſubmit to 


Caſſander, to put him in poſſeſſion of the citadel, 
and to receive from him a governor, on whom, 
according to the mode of the age, they beſtowed 


the appellation of rant. The man advanced Deme- 
by Caſſander ta this dignity, was Demetrius Pha- 


lerius, a perſon much eſteemed at Athens for his. 
eloquence, and who at firſt interfered in the af- 


fairs of government, about tlie time that Harpa- of 4 
lus had declared againſt Alexander. During chens. 
their ſubjection to Caſſander, the athenians enn 


joyed a ſtate of much tranquillity under the ad- 


miniſtration of Demetrius, who, ſo far from a- 


buſing his power, behaved ſo that they hardly: 
perceived him to be their maſter : He not only aug 
mented the revenues of the republic, but retrench- 
ed in every department, except that of religion, all 


expences which ſzemed calculated ſolely for luxu- 
ry and oſtentation: He remedied the abuſes that 


prevailed in the matter of raiſing ſepulchral mo- 


numents, and reſtrained, as much as poſſible, ex- 


travagance in furniture and dreſs; and the poor 
citizens profited greatly by his. prudence and at- 
tention, Demetrius like ways diſtinguiſhed him- 


ſelf as highly in his philoſophical as in his poli- ; 


tical capacity. All the antient authors are una- 
mmous in praiſing his virtue, and the wiſdom of 
his adminiſtratiom; and rank him among! the 
N men chat Athens ever produced. 
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Poliſperehon, hearing that Caſſander has got 
poſſeſſion of Athens, marched and laid fiege to 
that city; but the beſieged made ſo brave a reſ- 
ſtance, chat he was forced to relinquiſn the en» 
terprize. 

Eumenes having been, about this time, F 
ed in an engagement by Antigonus, was taken 
priſoner, and ſoon after put to death. Of all 
the officers of Alexander, this was the wiſeſt and 
the moſt virtuous; the belt commander, the moſt 
artful politician, in a word, the maſt accomplith- 
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ed man of his time, and the worthieſt of becom -- 
ing Alexander's ſucceſſor: But he had the mis- 


fortune to lead an army made up of different na- 
tions, furniſhed him by the governors of provin- 
ces, each of whom aſpired to be commander in 
chief: He remained to the laſt inviolably attach- 


ed to the royal family; no, conſideration whate- | 
ver could ſhake his integrity; and he appeared, | 
upon all occaſions, to be actuated by the juſteſt 
fentiments of honour: But theſe extraordinary 


qual ities made him more obnoxious to the envy of 
the ſatraps, who could not endure to ſee a more 
| ſkilful officer than themſelves, - and one who: 
owed his Advancement to his en merit a 
lone. 

Olympias bang 3 by Poli W a 
led into Macedonia, made herſelf 1 miſtreſs of that 
king and put to death Arideus, who had 
bore the empty title of king for the ſpace of fi 
years. Euridice the wife of Aridens, Nicanor 
the brother of Caſſander, together with a great 
number of Caſſander's other friends, were like - 
ways the victims of the cruelty of that princeſs. 


But thoſe cruelties did not long remain unpunifſſ- | 


ed; for Caſſander having beſieged: her in Pidua, 


and obliged her to ſurrender at diſcretion, the re- 


tations of the perſons ſhe had cauſed murder, de- 
manded vengeance for thoſt;murders in the aſſem- 
bly gf the Macedonians. She was accordingly cons, 


demned, and mot to death by the hands of her 25 
cuſers 
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cuſers chemſelves; ; for the ſoldiers ſent to her 
for tkat purpoſe, durſt not lay hands upon her. 
Caſſander, on leading his army into Bœotia, 
was ſeized with compaſſion towards the Thebans, 
who, ſince the deſtruction of their city by Alex - 
ander, wandered about from. place to place, with- 
out any fixed habitation; and he reſolved to re- 
build their city. Several ſtates of Greece con 
tributed to forward this generous and humane 
undertaking; the Athenians, in particular, re- 
built a part of the walls; and Thebes ſoon re- 
covered its. former ſplendour. After this, Cafe 


ſander having marched againſt Argos, that city I C 


ſurrendered to him without making any reſiſt. 
ance; and thoſe in the territory of ellené fol- 
lowed its example. | 

About this time Demetrius, the ſon of Anti- A. M. 


gonus, began to make a figure. Plutarch draws 3590. 
iſh. Dewe- 


an excellent character of this Prince, diſtingu trius Po- 


him by the title of Poliorcetes, Which THR 
bees, The taker of cities. He was the hand- tes. 
ſomeſt man of his time; poſſeſſing a majeſtic air, 
tempered by a pleaſant affable look, ſo that he 
truck the ſpectators with awe and pleaſure at the 
ſame time. He employed his leifure in giving 
moſt magnificent feats and entertainments; but 
as ſoon as buſineſs ealled him to the cabinet or 
camp, none exceeded him in diligence and activity, 
nor better ſupported fatigue and pain. He be- 
haved with the higheſt reſpect towards his fa- 
_ and mother, by whom he was moſt tenderly 
oved, | 
Selencus having conquered Nicanor, and redu- « gelcuen 
ced under his power Media and Suſiana, made A. M. 
his public entry into Babylon. From this period 3693. 
is dated the æra of the Seleucidæ, which the o- 
rientals reckoned by in- their chronology, as the 
chriſtians do by that of Chriſt. Seleucus render- 
ed himſelf beloved by his fubjects, for the mild- 
neſs of his government, his juſtice, and his hu- 


. Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, at- 
tempted 
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7 yompted 5 in vain to expel him from che c 


| Babylon ; f Seleucus, indeed, happening to rhe at 
the time in Media, Demetrius attacked and tock 
the caſtles of Babylon, but was ſoon after GE E: 


to return to his father 1 in Aſia Minor. 
The Macedonians, in the mean time, gr 


weary of the diviſions that prevailed among the 


generals of Alexander, required that the young king, 


now about fourteen years old, who was the fon 
of Roxana, and bore. the ſame name with his fa. 


ther, - ſhould be ſet at their head. Caſſander, 


dreading leſt that might interfere with his, am- 
bitious deſigns, put to death privately both the 


young Prince and his mother; and next year, in 


concert with Poliſperchon, diſpatched, in like 


manner, another ſon of Alexander, called Hercu- 
les, then a boy about 17 years of age, who had 


been born to that Prince by Barſine, the widoy 
of Memnon the Rhodian. 
ther hand, ſecretly Put to death Cleopatra, the 
ſiſter of Alexand e Great, and widow of A. 
lexander king ol Epi 


Alexander had the cruelty to extirpate the family, 


Antigonus, on the o- 


pire, Thus the generals of 


of their ſovereign, that they might have no ma- 


ter, and might hold their governments in perfed 
independence: Ambition never ſtops at the mol. 
| die crimes. Bur the proſperity of thoſe 


monſters was of ſhort duration; while, on the 


_ - contrary, Seleucus and Ptolemy, who acted on 


principles of juſtice and ClEmencys became the 


- founders of laſting empires. 
While athens enjoyed a ſtate of perfect tran- 


. quillity under the adminiſtration of Demetrius 


Phalerius, the deputy. of Caſſander, Demetrius 


Poliorcetes appeared off Pyreus, and blocked it 


up with a fleet of 250 ſhips. The Athenians be. 


ing taken at unawares, with their harbour un- 
guarded, Demetrius entered the harbour without 
oppoſition, and intimated to the Athenians by 2 


s that he \ was cone to 1 chem at n 
a 


and to re-eſtabliſh e their ancient t form of govern- 
ment. The Athenians thereupon thinking it beſt 
to ſubmit, ſent ambaſſadors to treat with him, 
whom he received in the moſt polite obliging man- 
ner, Then Demetrius proceeded to lay ſiege to 


the fortreſs of Munichia, took it, diſmiſſed the 
Macedonian garriſon, and razed it to the ground; 


after which, e made his entry into Athens, and 
re-eſtabliſhed rs democratical form of govern- 


ment, which had been interrupted for the 85 2 


of thirteen or fourteen years. 
As Demetrius Poliorcetes ELEC} a very 


high eſteem for Demetrius Phalerius, he ſent him, 
at his own requeſt, to Thebes; for though the 
Athenians had erected 300 ſtatues to his memo- 


ry, that philoſopher was very juſtly apprehenſive 


of the change which this revolution might pro- 
duce in the diſpoſition of chat fickle people: And. 
accordingly, he very ſoon ſaw his ſuſpicions. ve- © 


rifed; for the Athenians, with a view of making 


their Jeet to the conqueror, condemned their 
late virtuous governor to death, uſed every means 
to render his memory odious, and overturned all 
the ſtatues they had a little while before erected 


to his honour, On the other hand, they heaped 


the moſt extravagant honours on Demetrius Po- 
lorcetes, and his father Antigonus, calling them 
their kings and tutelary gods; and carrying their 
pictures in the proceſſion at the feaſt of Minerva. 
What a worthleſs unaccountable people! and 
how much degenerated from their anceſtors ! De- 
metrius Phalerius took refuge with Caſſander, and, 
after his death, put himſelf under the protection 
of Ptolemy Soter in Egypt, who was the protec- 
tor of all men of genius and learning. Deme- 
trius ſoon gained the friendſhip of at Prince, | 
and employed himſelf, during his retreat, in the 
compoſition of ſeveral works on the ſubject of go 


vernment, 


Demetrius Poliorcetes departed, in the mean 
dme, from Athens with a numerous fleet, in 5 
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der to make the conqueft of Cyprus; where Hay. 

ing made good his landing, he immediately ad. 
- vanced againſt Salamina, defeated Menelaus who 
g defended that city, and battered its walls with 
1 extraordinary warlike engines, and particular, 
| the Helepolis, to which, however, the 'befiege 
found means to ſet fire in thei night.  Ptole. 

my being informed by Menelaus of the danger he 

ran of loſing the iſland, haſted to its relief with 

a powerful fleet, but was totally defeated by Pe. 

metrius in a ſea fight, . The conſequence of this 

victory was the reduction of Salamina, of which 
when Antigonus received intelligence, he wa 

ſeized with ſuch a tranfport of joy, that he ſent 

his crown to Demetrius, and gave him in the let. 

ter the title of King. The Egyptians, on the 

other hand, beſtowed the ſame title on Ptolemy, 

No man was more active or laborious during 2 

Var than Demetrius, who being moſt ſkilful in the 

mechanic powers, had an extraordinary turn for ſie- 

ges, and the conſtruction of engines: His galliesif 

© #Hifteen benches of oars, and the engine called he- 

lepolis, were a ftriking proof of his mechanical 

FO R., Og os 

A.M. After gaining the victory juſt mentioned, De- 

3 Siege of metrius refolved to beſiege Rhodes, a very rid 
"Rhodes, trading city, forming by itſelf a powerful flats, 
Himly attached to Ptolemy. Demetrius accor- 
dingly failed againſt it with a numerous fleet, 
and an army of 40,000 men. The engines uſed 

by him in this ſiege are much ſpoken. of. 'The 
Rhodians took the wiſeſt precautions for making 

a vigorous reſiſtance. Nothing could exceed the 
violence of the aſſaults made on the city by De- 
metrius; nor the efforts of the beſieged to ſuſtain 
ftthoſe affaults, and repulſe the enemy. The be. 
ſieged made much uſe of engines, by which they 

_ threw firebrands and darts. Demetrius, finding 
Huis attacks on the fide of the harbour ineffeQual, 
attempted it next on the land fide, where he made 

'aſe of an helepolis, which exceeded in ſize = 
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that had hitherto appeared: It gonſiſted of nine 
ſtories, each of Which was furniſhed with cata- 


pultæ and baliſtæ; it bore likeways two battering 


rams of a monſtrous ſize, fortified with iron, 
which, when moved by the united ſtrength of 
1000 men, had a prodigious force: But while he 
was aſſaulting the city-with this dreadful engine, 
ſeveral tranſports, loaded with proviſions, arri- 

ved to the relief of the Rhodians. Demetrius, 

after carrying on the ſiege for the ſpace of a 

whole year, and performing incredible actions of 
perſonal valour, was however at laſt obliged to 

raiſe it, and to 18 to a treaty with the Rho- 

dians, extremely honourable for the latter; for it 
was thereby declared, that the republic of Rhodes 

ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of all its rights, privi- 

leges, and liberties, without being ſubject to any 
power whatever, TY 


The celebrated painter Protogenes Happening. 


to be at Rhodes, during the whole courſe of this fa- 


mous ſiege, quietly proſecuted his buſineſs, without 
being in the leaſt diſturbed by the noiſe, of arms, 
or the alarms of the ſiege. Upon Demetrius? 


aſking him, how he came to enjoy ſuch tranquil- 


lity, 4 Becauſe, anſwered Protogenes, I knew 
“well that you had declared war againſt the 
% Rhodians, not againſt. the arts.“ 55 
went often to ſee him when at work. The ma- 
ſter· piece of this painter, was, as we have men- 


tioned above, the picture of Jaliſus, a fabulous 4 


hero, which even Apelles himſelf admired; and 


in which a dog; was repreſented. panting and 


foaming: at the mouth, as if after a hard chace. 
It is reported of Protogenes, that after having 


long endeayoured to paint the foam. iſſuing from 


the mouth of the dog, without being able to do 
it as he deſired; loſing patience at laſt, he ſud- 
denly threw the ſponge that he made uſe of for 


rubbing away what, ſeemed amiſs, on the can- 
vaſs, which exactly produced the effect that the 
painter deſired. 3 | 
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- Callander having about this time laid aids 


Athens, Demetrius haſtened to the. relief of the. 


place with a-numerous fleet, and drove Caffander 


from Attica. On this oc caſion the Athenians la- 


viſhed upon him the higheſt honours, and the 
moſt extravagant flattery, aſſigning him for an 
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apartment a quarter of the temple of Minerva, 


which Demetrius, whoſe debauches diſhonoured 


bis warlike exploits, polluted with every ſort of 
| profanation, even erecting in it altars to his cour- 
teꝛzans. But not ſatisfied even-with that, he ob. 
| | liged the Athenians to furniſh him without delay. 
| - with the ſum of 150 talents; which was ng: 
 fooner delivered him, than be 'beſtowed it in a 
preſent on Lamia his courtezan. At this time 
Demetrius procured himſelf to be declared com 


mander in- chief of the Greeks, by an aſſembly of 


their ſtates held at the Iſthmus of Corinth; 


In the mean time his father Antigonus aimed 


at nothing leſs than to diſpoſſeſs the other fuc- 
ceſſors of Alexander, namely, Caſſander, Lyſima- 
chus, Seleucus „and Ptolemy, of their reſpectiye 
_ governments. But thoſe: other governors per- 
_ ceiving his intentions, formed a confederacy + 


gainſt him and his: fon Demetrius; in. conſe- 


_ quence of which, a great battle was fought i in the: 
neighbourhood of Ipſus in Phrygia, where Anti- 
gonus was flain,, and ts confederates obtained 4 

lignal victory. 


In con N of this victory, the cancer 
princes added the dominions of Antigonus to their 
former poſſeſſions; and, after a good deal of 
controverſy, reſolved: to divide the whole empire 
_of Alexander 1 
Libya, Arabia, and Paleſtine were aſſigned to 
Ptolemy Macedonia and: Greece to Cold: 
der ;—Bithynia. and Thrace to Lyfimachus';— 
and the remaining part of Afia, as far as the r- 
ver Indus, to Seleucus. This laſt territory, which 
comprehended all the provinces of the ancient 


Perſian * was called the, kingdom of . 


\ 


the following manner: Egypt, 


gs e 
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becauſe the Select its kings of the race of Se - EP 
leucus, reſided at Antioch,. a4 city of Syria. 

In the mean time , Demetrius appeared before 
Athens, and demanded admittance into that ci- 


y; but the unfortunate fituation of his affairs: 
encouraged the Athenians to refuſe to comply 


A with his requeſt ; and they returned him for an- 
8s ſwer, that they would recelve. within. their gates 
f yo king whatever. 


About the ſame time Caſſander died. leaving 
two ſons, Who quarrelled about the fucceſton to 
his kingdom. Demetrius having brought about \ 
a reconciliation with Seleucus, 3 Hirnſele to 
the re-eſtabliſhment of his affairs; which as ſoor 
as he had ſomewhat reſtored, he marched ! 
Athens, full of reſentment for the ungrateful 
treatment he had met with from its inhabitants, 
and blockaded the city ſo cloſely,. that he ſoon: 
reduced them to the laſt extremity, and obliged: 
them to open their gates and receive him as their 
conquerar. . Having aſſembled all the inhabitants 
in the theatre, he ſurrounded it with armed men 
but after throwing the Athenians into the moſt- Fr 
violent. terror imaginable, he all of a ſudden aſ- 
ſumed an air of affability, and declared, that he- - x 
freely forgave. them. From Athens he. marched: ow] 
| againſt the Lacedemonians, . with an intention to s 
; ſabdue that warlike people, and coming to an en- 

gagement with their king Archidamus, who had 
| marched. out to oppoſe him, in the neighbourhood- 
cf Mantinea, gained a: great victory; and in a. 
| ſecond engagement near Sparta, cut in pieces 200 
partans. After this, it was not doubted, that 
-W Sparta; which had never hitherto been in poſ-. «+ = 
WH {lion of any enemy, ſhould. be taken by Deme-- A 
"'W trius; but Tome other affairs ſuddenly. requiring 5 
his appearance in another quarter, Parts, N 

| ed once more. | | 
i It was about this time that Seleucus built on A: Mz. 
the banks of the Tigris the city of Seleucia, which 771 % f-/"7o 
5 aterwards became ſo famous, . FS 
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Pyrrhus Pyrrhus the renowned king of Epire, who was; 
Kg of ſoon to, ſhew himſelf the beſt general of his time, repr 
To» began already to appear. He was. the ſon of Ea. cipa 
cides king of the Moloſſi; and having while a jects 
ST child at the breaſt narrowly eſcaped. from the POW 
; __ . hands. of the rebels, who had dethroned his fa. whic 
ther, was carried into Illyrium, and there educa- all h 
ted. After being reſtored to his kingdom, he was ing 
again driven out of it by the Moloſſi, who had chat 
taken advantage of his abſence to riſe in rebellion, pyrr 
and was obliged to take refuge with Demetrius he f 
His brother - in- law, with whom he was preſent at amb 
the battle of Ipſus, where he greatly diſtinguiſhed pron 
himſelf, Having afterwards gone to the court of: Ml to ! 
Ptolemy, he diſplayed extraordinary {kill in every. foug 
kind of manly. note became a favourite of the. WF A 
whole court by his generous and obliging beha-. W the 
viour; and ſhowed Siimaſelf poſſeſſed of remark- with 
= 2 able talents, and an extraordinary fund of pru-. MW vice 
8 dence and difcernment.: He had great command; nate 
| | of his temper, was mild and accet.vle, delighted: WW moſt 
every body by his afability.; and in point of mi-. the 
tary (kill, was generally preferred: even to De- Ron 
metrius: But he was of a lively, impetuous dif. W rhus 
poſition; and his reſtleſs temper and: unbounded: BW war! 
- ambition never would permit him to remain in. even 
quiet. Here He. took to wife Antigona, the Wh tem 
daughter of Berenice, the wife of Ptolemy; and W one 
Having by the interceſſion of that princeſs obtain- into 
ed a as and ſome money from Ptolemy, he with. W anſv 
that aſſiſtance regained poſſeſſion of his kingdom. corri 
After this he made an alliance with Lyſimachus, be, 
> and attacked Macedonia, then in poſſeſſion of De- . 
metrius, on one ſide, while Lyiiinachios: attacked: WW -prad 
it on the other. The army of the latter, diſguſt- ¶ ing « 
eld with the haughtineſs of his deportment; deſerted: that 
from him, joined Pyrrhus, and proclaimed: him, WW fame 
king of Macedonia; but he ſoon loſt that king: brici 
dom, and was obliged to return into Epire. by t] 
Cineas, a native of Theſſaly, who had been a. ed te 
ſcholar * Demoſthenes, aud was a man of an ; 
excellent 
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excellent underſtanding, often” took n to 


repreſen t-to Pyrrhus, of whom he was the prin- 

cipal confident, the inutility of his ambitious pro- 
jets, telling him, that it was as much in his 
power at preſent to enjoy tlie leiſure and quiet 
which Pyrrhus himſelf” profeſſed to be the end of 
all his undertakings, as it would be after expoſ- 
ing himſelf to the numberleſs teils and dangers 
that he was continually meditating: But though. 


| Pyrrhis was obliged to aſſent to his opinion, yet 


he found it impoſſible to reſtrain his turbulent 


ambition, which, after a variety of ocher exploits, 


ompted him to undertake an- expedition even in- 
to Italy againſt the Namn! with whom he: 
fought three battles: _ 

After gaining, by the means of his ne 
the firſt battle, Pyrrhus ſent Cineas to Rome, 
with offers of peace, which, however, by the ad- 
vice of Appius Claudius, were rejected by the ſe- 
nate. Cineas, on his return, gave his maſter the 
moſt lofty idea of the Roman people, deſeribing 


the ſenate as an aſſembly of ſo many kings. The 


Romans, in their turn, fent ambaſſadors to Pyr- 
rhus, to make him ſenſible of his folly in making 
war upon them, and of the danger in which it might 
eyentually involve him. Pyrrhus made the moſt. 
tempting offers to Fabricius, who happened to be 
one of the ambaſſadors, to engage him to enter 


into his views; but Fabricius diſcovered by his 
| anſwer a greatneſs of ſoul infinitely ſuperior to all. 


corruption. Do you keep your wealth,” ſaid 
be, and I will preſerve. my poverty and inte- 


Bow grity. Pyrrhus, however, perſiſted in his 
practices on Fabricius, and made him more tempe- 


ing offers ſtill to bring him over to his ſide; but 


that genereus Roman rejected them all with the 
fame firmneſs. and magnanimity. Next year Fa- 
bricius tranſmitted to Pyrrhus a letter, written him 


by the phyſician of that prince, wherein he offer- 


Q to poiſon the * his maker, provided the 
: Romans 


A 
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Romans HY reward him ſuitably for his 7 Pains; 1 
Pyrrhus, ſtruek with ſo high an inſtance of 3 | 
man generoſity, ſet all his priſoners at liberty, left 
without a ranſom, and offered more advantageouy ſion 
terms of peace than before; to which, however, MW and 
the Romans would by no means hearken. enn 
A ſecond battle was then fbught between Pyr. ian 
who and the Romans, near the city of Aſculum, te 
where both parties exerted extraordinary. efforts * med 
bravery; and the night alone put an end to the. WM mak 
engagement. The lois was nearly equal on both goo 
44. but the beſt. troops of: f Irrhus Were * ra 
 Abaut this ng happened 4 8 irruptiog: port 


of the Gauls into the more poliſhed and fruitful; be © 
countries of the ſouthern parts of Europe, A MW pur 
vaſt farm of theſe a aa leaving their na WW on 
tive regions of the north, proceeded ſouthwards, W laws 
and appeared very unexpectedly on: the frontiers: WW This 
of Macedonia, where Ptolemy. Ceraunus, who. MW blic 
then poſſeſſed that kingdom, having ventured to 
* them battle, was karl defeated and lain right 
he victorious Genie, after this ſucceſs divided tence 
their forces into two parties; one of which took I Him! 
the rout towards Thrace, while the other, under Havi 
Brennus, directed their courſe towards Gregg at th 
Brennus having made himſelf maſter of the paß he pl 
of Thermopylæ, after ſome oppoſition, advanced: WM pine 
to Delphos, with an intention to plander the rich emp 
temple of Apollo; but the Greeks, anxious for abſtr 
the preſervation of ſo ſacred a place, quickly a. P 
ſembled a powerful army, charged the Gauls with third 
their uſual bravery, further heightened on this | 


occaſion by all the fury of religious zeal, and ob. bim; 
tained a complete victory. Brennus, out of de- _ 0 
and i 


ſpair for the loſs of the battle, killed himſelf: 
Thoſe of the Gauls who remained, . endeavoured fortu 


to retreat by the ſame road that had conducteſ rema 
them into Greece, but were moſtly deſtroyed, ef * Bh 
wher 


r by. faminę, or by. che ſword. . Tie: then 


- then reigning, attacked. that prince, defeated: 
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The Syracuſans having applied to Pyrrhus for 


left Italy, paſſed over to Sicily, and took poſſeſ- 


ſion of Syracuſe; where, having received money 
and a fleet from the Syracuſans, he fell upon the 


Carthaginians, and ruined their power in that 


land. Encouraged, in the mean time, by an un- 
interrupted courſe of proſperity, Pyrrhus began to 


meditate the conqueſt of Africa, intending to 


make his ſon Helenus. ſovereign of Sicily; but his 


ood fortune had greatly altered his temper; 


or he was now overbearing and tyrannical: 


And his ſole aim being to procure money to ſup- 


port the expence of his luxury and extravagance, 


he employed the moſt oppreſſive meaſures for that 


purpoſe, beſtowed' all offices on creatures of his 


own ; and, inſtead of judging according to the 


laws, was guided by intereſt and* caprice alone. 
This conduct ſoon alienated from him the pu- 


blic affäction ; and. Pyrrhus perceiving himſaſf to» 
be the oHhect of public hatred, became a down- 
right tyrant, put tc death, under various pre- 


tences, the moſt illuſtrious citizens; and rendered 
himfelf abſolutely” deteſted by all the Sicilians. 


Having undertaken another expedition into Italy, 
at the inſtigation of the Samnites and Tarentines, 


he plundered on his way the temple of Proſer- 


pine at Locri; but on being toſſed by a violent 
"tempeſt, he ſent: back the riches he had thence 
Pyrrhus having given battle to the Romans a. 


third time, near Beneventum, was totally defeat- 
ed: But this diſaſter by no means difcouraged. 


bim; for it was a diſtinguiſhing cireumſtance in 
the character of Pyrrhus, that he remained firm 
and invincible in the midſt of the greateſt miſ- 
fortunes. Though he had now but a ſmall army 
remaining, and no money at all to ſupport even 
it, he nevertheleſs paſſed over into Macedonia, 


where Antigonus, the ſon of Demetrius, was 


him, 


him, and in a ſhort time redueed. all the cities of 
_ While the other ſtates. of Greece ignominiay{. 
ly bowed. the neck beneath the yoke of Alexan- 
| der's- ſuceeſſors, Sparta alone appeared animated 
a- new by the ancient ſpirit of the country, and 
by that noble intrepidity which had formerly pro- 
cured her the pre- eminence over all her neigh. 
bours. Cleonymus, the ſon of Cleomenes king of 
Sparta, provoked at ſome: part of the behaviour 
his fellow-citizens, ſolicited Pyrrhus to march 


with an army againſt Lacedemon, That 
prince complied with the invitation, and ran 


Laconia with an army of 25, 00 men, rayage 
and plundered, the country around. Hereupon 
the Lacedemonians ſent ambaſſadors to treat with 


bim; but Pyrrhus, without coming to the point, 


amuſed. the ambaſſadors. with flattering ſpeeches 
and compliments, and. advanced that ſame ni 
to the very gates of Sparta. Though the Spar 


- tans, who expected nothing leſs, were much fur | 


prized at this flep, yet they were by no means 
diſcouraged, but Iaboured for the remaining part 
of that night with the utmoſt expedition. to throy 


up entrenchments; their wives and young wo- 
men aſſiſting them; who, after completing a third 


part of the entrenchment by themſelves, preſented 
arms to all the young men, and exhorted them to 
acquit themſelves. as they ought, Next day Ex. 
rhus made diſpoſitions for attacking the city, but 
met with a far more vigorous reſiſtance than he 
had expected. A young Spartan, of a very hand- 
ſome. perſon, named AHoeroates, and the ſon of 
King Areus, diſtinguiſhed himſelf particularly cn 
this occaſion : All the Spartans indeed fought 
with the moſt remarable bravery ; and aſter a 
long conteſt, repulſed the troops of Pyrrhus. 
Next day the attack was renewed ;. and the Spar- 
| tans, inſtead of failing, or being diſcouraged, 
ſeemed rather to be infpired with additional v. 
tour ;, their women attending them Fring BY 
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whole” enga gement,  Lapplyin them with arms 
and drink, and carrying off e wounded. Biit- 
this deſperate - refiftance only made Pyrrhus re- 
double his efforts, At length, however, he was 
fhocked at the dreadful carnage e by _ 
obltinacy, and reſolved to retire. 
© Pyrrhus, in'the mean tune, Solety ite on 
war, marched, upon the invitation of Aril 
the head of a faction in Argos, againſt that « city, 
which was diſtracted by inteſtine diſſenſions. A- 
reus king of Sparta laid an ambuſcade for him on 
his way thither, and cut in Pieces his rear guard, 
together with Ptolemy his fon. Pyrrhus, exaſ- 
perated by the loſs of bis child to a degree of 
deſpair, throws himfelf into the midſt of his ene- 
mies, drives his horſe againſt Evalcus, the com- 
$nander of the Lacedemonian cavalry, transfixes 
him with a javelin, and commits a frightful 
laughter among che beſt troops of the enemy, a- 
round the body af Evalcus. Pyrrhus on all oc- 
caſions was terrible in, battle, but that day he 
ſurpaſſed himſelf. In this engagement the Spar- 
dans loft the flower of their ſoldiers. 

As ſoon as Pyrrhus arrived before Argos, he 
was admitted into the city by Ariſteas and his 
faction. The Argives thereupon fly to the cita- 
del, and beg aſſiſtance of Antigonus, who Tay en- 
camped hard by the city; and King areus having 
come likeways to the relief of the Argives with a 
choice body of Spartan ſoldiers, * Pyrrhus re- 
ſolved to — out and give them battle; but 
happening to embarraſs himſelf in a narrow lane, 
where he could neither advance nor retreat; and 
being at the ſame time attacked by the enemy, 
he throws himſelf into the midit of them, and is 
wounded by a javelin thrown from the hand of A 
common ſoldier. Pyrrhus turned about to ſtrike 
the ſoldier, but a poor woman who was looking at 
the engagement from the top of a houſe, perceiving 
Wat it v was s her own + {ah whey Tyrrkus Was going 
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. PAY diſcharges a large tile on the * 


-of Pyr- Pyrrhus, who falls mortally wounded from his 


and army of Pyrrhus, but behaved 
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horſe 5 and thereupon a ſoldier cuts off his head 
Anti ſoon got poſſe 


R towards his ſon Helenus. 
Thus fell Pyrrhus, one of the moſt eulful com. 
manders of his time. Of this we cannot doubt, 


ſince Livy informs us, that Hannibal, on being aſked 


by Scipio, Whom he eſteemed the beſt genera 


that had ever lived? made anſwer, that he ac. 
counted 4lexander the beſt, Pyrrhus the ſecond, | 
and himſelf the third; adding at the ſame time, 
that no general excelled Pyrrhus in the art af 
drawing up an army of chuſing the moſt ad- 


vantageous ground; and of gaining the eſteem 
and confidence of the ſoldiers, It is certain 


however, chat Pyrrhus was not poſſeſſed of all the 
qualifications requiſite in a great commander; for | 


he committed innumerable blunders, continually 


expoſed his perſon like a ſunple volunteer, blindly 
-undertook expeditions, without proper examinx : 
tion or reflection, and acted upon no fixed plan: 


Hence we ſee him perpetually fluctuating and 
changing from one prqject to another, uit as by 


25 reſtleſs ambition anclined him. 
Antigonus, in order to diſſolve an alliance en · 
tered into between the Spartans and Athenian, | 


laid fiege to Athens, and took it. 


The Achean republic com poſed of twelve in in 
conſiderable towns in the Peloponneſe, all orig 


nally ſukject to the popular form of government, 
had been ſubdued like the other ſtates of Greece 
in the time of Alexander, and had remained fub- 


1 jet to the Macedonian power ever fince, but had 


.often changed its maſter of late, having been 
ſometimes under the power of Demetrius, ſome- 


times under that of Caſſander, and - ſometime 


under that of antigonus: At laſt, however, they 
- Found means in the time of Pyrrhus to expell the 


ä 9 —_— them by Antigonus, and 
| entered 


eſſion both of the camp 
with e 
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entered into a ſtrict union under the form 1 
ſingle republic governed by a general council. f 
About the ſame time Sicyon groaned under the 


Od GS. a Enos. 


cias, one of the principal citizens, though then on- 
ly twenty years of age, conceived the deſign of 
ſetting his country at liberty; and concerted his 
meaſures ſo prudently, that he ſcaled the walls of 
the city, and called on the inhabitants to aſſert 
their liberty, who immediately obeyed the wel- 
come ſummons, ſet fire to the tyrant's palace, 
| andrecalled ſuch of their number as were baniſhed. 
Aratus, in order to render the liberty he had thus 
procured to his country more durable, perſuaded 
the Sicyonians to accede to the Achean league; 
for though the ſmall republics united in that 
league were but weak, yet by the wiſdom of 
their general council, and their perfect union, 
they were enabled to maintain their indepen- 
dency, - N „ 
Aratus, in the mean time, by his virtuous and 
prudent conduct, made himſelf more and more 
eſteemed by his fellow citizens. He was not, how- 
ever, a man of a perfect or of an equal charac- 
ter, being very deficient in military merit; for 
though at ſome times he would behave with great 
vigour and reſolution, yet the view of danger of- 
ten rendered him timorous and irreſolute. On 
being choſen a ſecond time general of the Ache- 
„ans, he recovered from Antigonus the citadel of 
Corinth, whereof that prince bad got poſſeſſion. 
This was a place of great importance; for being 
«WH fituated on a high mountain, in the middle of the 
Iſthmus which ſeparated the Peloponneſe from the 
continent, it rommanded the ſea and land on 
j 
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'both ſides, and in a great meaſure prevented all 
communication with the Iſthmus. By theſe means 
it gave its poſſeſſor the higheſt influence in the 
- affairs of Greece, and was therefore an object of 
jealouſy among all the neighbouring powers. 
KAxatus had promiſed 60 talents to an inhabitant 
—_ ; RE ns 
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. of Corinth, who undertook to conduct him tothe | 
eitadel by a ſmall path cut out cf the rock on 


which the fortreſs was built; but being unable to 
furniſh the whole ſum immediately, he was obli- 


ged to pawn the greateſt part of his plate, to- 


gether with his wife's jewels for the ſum wanting, 
This was an inftance of magnanimity compara. 
ble, in the opinion of Plutarch, to any of the 


moſt ſhining actions of Grecian heroiſm ; for here 


Aratus not only ſacrificed his whole eſtate to the 


welfare of his country, but likeways expoſed his 


life to the moſt imminent danger, Aratus reſol- 


ved to make the attempt in the night; and tak- 
ing along with him 400 ſoldiers, he ſucceeded in 


the enterpriſe, drove out the enemy, and took 
poſſeſſion of the citadel, The Corinthians there. 
upon joyfully opened their gates to him, acceded 


likeways by his perſuaſion to the Achean league, 
and put a garriſon into the citadel, This daring 


and ſucceſsful attempt procured Aratus a very 
great reputation, and induced the Megareans, 


together with ſeveral other ſtates, and even King 
Ptolemy himſelf to join the Achean league. The 
- Acheans, ſenſible that the ſole aim of Aratus was 
their advantage; that he was a profeſt enemy of 
every ſpecies of tyranny, and highly deſirous of 

reſtoring their cities to their antient luſtre ; con- 


tinued him without interruption in the chief 


military command. 


About this time the Romans began to make 
their power reſpectable even among the Greeks; 


having ſent an embaſſy to the Acheans and Eto- 


lians, to perſuade them to guaranty a treaty of 


peace that they had concluded with Teuta the 
widow of one of the kings of IIlyrium, a coun - 


try then governed by a-parcel of petty princes 


who peſtered all their neighbours with their pira- 
cies; and having lately ventured to meddle with 
the effects of ſome. of the Roman citizens, had 


provoked that republic to attack Queen Teuta, 


» 
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whom they obliged to abundon Illyrium . 
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On account of t this important e the Corinthis | 
ans paſſed a public decree admitting the Romans 


to the Iſthmick games; and the Athenians pre- 
ſented them with the freedom of their . 


A ſet of tyrants having been planted in many _ | 


of the cities of Greece by the power of the Ma- 


cedonian princes, Aratus directed his principal 


attention to the extirpation of that vermin, Who 
oppreſt and ruined the reſpective ſtates in which 


they had been placed. On this account; one of 


thoſe tyrants, and the moſt wicked of them all, 
called Ariſtippus, who domineered at Argos, put 


many ſchemes in practice for the deſtruction of 
Aratus. This Ariſtippus lived in continual fear 
of his life, and was conſtantly: employed i in con- 


triving precautions for ſecuring it. For that pur- 
poſe, he had his houſe guarded night and day by 
a body of men under arms; and ſlept in an upper 


chamber to which ke mounted by a ladder; the 


only entry being by a trap door, which was ſhut 


when the tyrant entered, and his bed placed a- 


dove it. It is probable, however, that he ſlept 
never the ſounder for all theſe precautions; while 
Aratus, on the contrary, appeared always in pub - 
fic without arms, and without apprehenſion, at- 


tended by no other guard than the affection of 
his fellow citizens. That virtuous republican 


having at laſt come to an engagement with Ari- 
Rippus, gained a compleat victory over the tyrant, 
who was killed in the battle. Aratus next per- 
ſuaded Lyſiades, tyrant of Megalopolis, voluntari- 


Iy to reſign his ſovereignty, and reſtore that c Cl» | 
ty to its former liberty, | 
Agis King of Sparta, though no more than 20 1 | 
years of age, had undertaken to bring about a 
reformation. in that city, where luxury and a- 
varice had of a long while acquired a' footing, 
and. to inforce the ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus.. 


Such an undertakin required a man of a very 
different character from Agis, who, befides his 
want of years and e experience, was of too mild 
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ever, and the people i in general highly applauded 
the deſign; 
were heed by his colleague Leonidas, The 75 
formation therefore took place only in part, A 


himſelf ſetting the example by ſharing all his 


wealth with his fellow citizens. 
While things were in this ſituation at Sparta, 
the Acheans being at war with the Etolians, 


begged aſſiſtance from the Lacedemonians, Who 


ſent them an army under the command of Agis 


The Lacedemonian auxiliaries accordingly joined 
Aratus at Corinth; but upon the Acheans declin - 


ing to come to an engagement with the enemy, 
Agis returned to Sparta. On arriving at that 
city, he found the people exaſperated and ſpirited 
up againſt him by the machinations of Ageſilaus, 
one of the principal citizens, who accuſed him of 


| having impoſed on the people, in making them/ 
believe that an equal diviſion of effects ſhould be 


brought about. - 

Hereupon Leonidas, who had. hain depoſed, 
and in whoſe place Cleombrotus his ſon in law 
had been made king, is recalled and replaced on 

the throne. Leonidas hi 
Cleombrotus for having uſusped his dignity, vent - 


ed againſt him the bittereſt reproaches, expelled 


him the city, and then ſet about accompliſhing 


the ruin of Agis, who was decoyed from his 


; | aſylum and thrown into priſon. Leonidas hav- 


ing brought over the Ephori to his ſide, bas Agis 
brought to trial for attempting innovations in the 
government, gets him condemned to death, 
_ without ſo much as allowing him the privilege of | 
defending himſelf, or of being tried by his fel» · 
low citizens; and afterwards: ſtrangled i in rg | 
Of what crimes is not a wicked man capable? 
The people on hearing what was paſſing, are 
provoked at the injuſtice of the proceedings a- 


gainſt their king, and riſe in order to ſave his life ; 


| 7958 their! zeal. On ly to haſten the fate of | 


tha. 


but it was oppoſed by the rich Who 


y enraged. againſt 
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that unfortunate prince, whoſe mother and grand- 
mother having gone to the priſon and demanded 
acceſs to him, are laĩd hold of and put to death 


like ways. What accumulated horror! And what 
a change in Sparta! 


* 


Leonidas dying ſoon after, his ſon. Cleomenes Cleome. - 


mounted the throne. This prince being of an nes. 
active 5 diſpoſition, and extremely de- 
ſrous of glory, beheld with pity the citizens of 
Sparta abandoned to luxury and indolence, and 
very careleſs about the public welfare. Percei- 
ving the whole power of the ſtate to be in the 
| hands of the Ephori, he reſolved to attempt to 
change the form of government, and hoping that 
war thould enable him to- accompliſh his deſigns, 
he took occaſion from ſome acts of hoſtility com- 
mitted by Aratus on the territory of. the Arcadi - 
ans, to declare war againſt the Acheans; and 
immediately taking the field with an army, of- 
fered the enemy battle. Aratus diſmayed at the: 
boldneſs of Cleomenes, whom he had hithefto 
conſidered as an unexperienced young man, re- 
treated; and thereby incurred ſevere reproaches 
from his own ſoldiers: Cleomenes embgldened: 
by his ſucceſs againſt Aratus, puſhed his àadvan- 
tage, and beat the Acheans in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes. 
Having by theſe means greatly advanced his au- 
thority at Sparta, he no longer hefitated- to ꝓut 
his deſign in execution; but before entering thar 
city, he ſent forward privately a body of. armed 
men, who ſurpriſed the Ephori while at table, 
and killed four of them. Then Cleomenes aſ- 
ſembling the people, r ad e vp to them how” 
enormouſly the Ephori had abuſed their power, , 
accquainted them with his deſign of: reviving. 
the laws of Lycurgus; and to convince them of 
the ſincerity and uprightneſs. of his intentions, 


immediately made an equal diviſion of his v! 1 


wealth ; and prevailed on his friends and relati-- 

ons to do the ſame. Then he applied himſelf to» 
reſtore. the laws of Lycurgus, touching the edu- 
i r. 3 cation 
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cation of the youth, the exerciſes, and the EY 


lic tables; and the citizens chearfully conformed 


| themſelves to this change of life. At the ſame. 


time, to convince his enemies that theſe i innovati. 
ons had not diminiſhed the affection of: his coun.. 
trymen towards him, he attacked and laid waſte 
the territory of Megalopolis, and carried off a, 


conſiderable booty. Beſides all this, the plainneſß 


and ſimplicity of his dreſs, the frugality and ſo · 


briety of his table, and the affability of his de- 


portment, ſhewed that he meant to form the citi., 
zens by his own example; but he ſtudied, above 
all, to gain the confidence and affection of his 
troops, and with ſucceſs, for they teſtified great, 


willingneſs and ardour to fight under his com- 


mand. Availiog himſelf of this favourable. diſpo- 


ſttion in the ſoldiers, he took the field againſt the, A. 


cheans, gained a, great victory over them, and 


: forced them to ſue for Peace, which Cleomenes, | 


conſented to grant, on condition of their. chuſing 
bim commander in chief of the; forces af the | 
league, 5 

The Acheans ſeemed diſpoſed: to * with 
this condition; but Aratus, who had now enjoyed 
the command for thirty three years, regarded it 


as an affront, and, in order to. prevent its taking 
effect, bethought himſelf of engaging Antigonus 


in the affair; for which purpoſe, he 5 


made to chat prince in an indirect manner by two 


citizens of Megalopolis, which city heing in the 
neighbourhood of Sparta, was much expoſed ta 
the incurſions of the enemy. Thoſe: two. Me- 


galopolitans therefore repreſented to Antigonus, 
that Cleomenes aſpired to the conqueſt, not only, 


of the Peleponneſe, but of all. Greece; that it 


was the intereſt of him, Antigonus, to prevent the 


execution of theſe ambitious deſigns; that they 


had good reaſon to balieve that Aratus would be in- 
celined to co-operate with him in proper meafures for 
that end; and that as a ſecurity for-the ſincerity 


; ung attachment of. the Acheans, TE would a 
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in poſſeſſion of the citadel of Corinth. Anti g0— 


nus, to whom this afforded a fair op POrtunity of. 
intermeddling in the affairs of Greece, liſtened: 


- with pleaſure: to the propoſals of the Megalopo- 


litans, and promiſed to aflift them, provided the 


agreement were approved of by the Acheans; Who | 
being accordingly informed of the diſpoſitions of? 


Antigonus, reſolyed by the perſuaſion of Aratus: 
to continue the war; and Cleomenes having 


thereupon ſeized on ſeveral cities in the Pelopon- 
neſe, the Acheans immediately begged of Anti- 


gonus to come with all dilligence to their aſſiſt- 
ance, | e YE-s K-53 


however, diſcourage Cleomenes; who ſetting at li- 
berty a great number of the Helots, on their paying: 


him a certain dum of money, armed 2000 of them 
after the Macedonian faſhion, and carried by aſſault 


the city of Megalopolis after a faint reſiſtance.— 
Then he offered to the Megalopolitans who had: 


taken refuge with the Meſſenians, to reſtore them 


their city on condition of their renouncing the 


Ache an league; but the Megalopolitans rejectec 


the propoſal, and reſolved to adhere to their en- 
gagements, though at the expence of their city 
and territory. Cleomenes provoked at their re- 
fuſal, gave the city up to pillage, and demoliſhed: 
i +56 1 6 em ; 


The Acheans at length perceiving, that-inftead;  -- 


of an ally. in Antigonus they had given them- 
{elves a. maſter, repented when toe late of their, 


conduct. Pereeiving, however, that ſubmiſſion: 
was now their ſafeſt courſe, they behaved towards: 
Antigonus with the groſſeſt and baſeſt flattery, fo: 
lar as even to offer up ſacrifices to him. — | 
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That. prince obeyed the invitation, advanced to 
ſupport them with an army of 20, ooo foot and 
1400 horſe, and after ſeveral events, of which it 
would be too tedious to enter into a minute de- 
tail, made himſelf maſter of Mantinea and 
Orchomene, and reduced Cleomenes to the ne- 
ceſſity of defending. Laconia. This did not, 
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had no longer any power; nor could he {6 muck 
as prevent Antigonus from replacing the ſtatues 
of the tyrants, which he himſelf had overturneg:. 
And thus. was Aratus juſtly puniſhed for his jea- 
louſy of Cleomenes. That gallant Spartan early. 
in the ſpring, before the Macedonians” had left 
their winter quarters, made an incurſion into the. 
territory. of Argos, and laid waſte the country. 
Hicherto he had had the glory of holding at bay 
the whole Macedonian power, and of preſerving 
Laconia from invaſion; but in the enſuing 
ſummer, Antigonus advanced towards that coun. 
| try at the head of 28,000 men. e HY 
A. M. The two armies having met in the neighbour... 

2 8 f hood of Selafia, Antigonus immediately attacked 
” Salag,, Cleomenes-who had only 20, ooo men. The bat- 

* tle began near Olympus, and both parties fought 
with the greateſt obſtinacy ; but at laſt the Mace- 

donian phalanx ruſhing forwards on the Lacede- 
monians with their ſpears couched, drove them 
from their entrenchments. Moſt of the auxili- 
ary troops fell in this battle, and Plutarch ſays, 

. that of 6000 Spartans, only 200 remained alive. 
T. : Antigonus - owed his victory in a great meaſure to 
ps the courage of Philopoemen, yet a very young 

„ man, who fought at the head of the Achean ca- 

valry.— Though the loſs of this battle threatned 

Sparta with utter ruin, yet that people ſupported 

their defeat with the ſame conſtancy and magna- 

_ - nimity that they had diſplayed in the moſt flou- 

riſhing times of their republic; every individual: 

there appearing to be more affected by the pub-- 

lic misfortune, than for their own private loſs: 

: Wives did not mourn the death of their huſbands, 

* nor fathers that of their ſons, but on the con- 

trary, eſteemed them happy in having. died an the 

cauſe of their country. Cleomenes, unable to. 

bear the ſight of Sparta after this dreadful miſ- 
fortune, only touched at that city, and immedi-- 

ately afterwards ſet ſail for Egypt. Antigonus 

 arrving Joon. after at Sparta, took poſſeſſion of 
* N „5 1b: 


it as conqueror; but his reſentment being Tatis- 
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fed with his victory and the flight of Cleomenes, 


be behaved towards the inhabitants with great 
kindneſy; overturning, however, every thing done 
by Cleohenes for n the inſtitutions of Ly- 


This fatal « defeat at Selafia utterly 1 the 
Spartan power, and deprived that people of all 


poſſibility of ever arriving again at their original 
ſplendour. —Antigonus, after remaining a few 
. in Sparta, ſet out for Macedonia, where the 


Barbarians were committing great devaſtations; 


but falling into a languiſhing diſorder, he died 
about two or three years after. 


Cleomenes in the mean time arriving at Alex- 


andria, very ſoon procured. by his ſingular merit 


| the eſteem of King Ptolemy, who loaded him 
with preſents, and, by way of conſolation, promi+» 
{ed to afliſt him with money and a fleet to regain 


his throne, and aſſert the liberty of his country: 


Death, however, which ſoon after ſaatched away 
that prince, prevented his good intentions to- 
wards Cleomenes. from taking effect. 

About this time there happened at Rhodes a 
dreadful earthquake, which did immenſe damage, 
and threw down the famous Coloſſus, a braſs 


A. M. 
3782. 


ſtatue of a prodigious ſize. The Rhodians find- 


ing themſelves ruined by this diſaſter, implored 


the clemency of the neighbouring princes. Ac- 


cordingly Hiero and. Gelo Kings of Sicily, and 


Ptolemy King of Egypt, ſent them very large 


ſums of money, and behaved towards them with 


the nobleſt humanity. Antigonus, Seleucus, and 


Mithridates followed their example; and Rhodes, 


by the bounty. of theſe princes, was ſoon reſtored 
to a more opulent and flouriſhing condition n 


it 5 ever enjoyed before, 
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Hair of Greece, from the capture of Sparta. 
by Antigonus, till the whale country became 4 


2 HE Etolians, the moſt unpoliſhed people of 
1 I Greece, who were inured to all the hard. 
Z ſhips of war and lived by robbery and plunder, 
had lately begun to make a diſtinguiſhed figure 

in that country, Taking advantage of the ex- 

hauſted ſituation of the Peloponneſians, who were 

greatly reduced by the late war, and ſince the 

battle of Selaſia were deſirous of peace ad 

quiet, they made an irruption into the territory 

of Meſſene, and committed great ravage and de. 

vaſtation. Upon this, Aratus marched again 

them with the Acheans, but having been defeat 

ae. near Caphia, thence became more timorous 
And irreſolute than ever, and the Acheans were 

obliged to apply for aſſiſtance to Philip the young 

king of Macedon, who had ſucceeded to that 

kingdom on the death of his father Antigons, 
About this time too, diſcord prevailed at Sparta, 
where one of the Ephori was killed in an infur- 
recon of the inhabitants, becauſe he and hw 
eolleagues favoured the cauſe of Philip. 
That prince, upon the ſolicitation of ſeyeral ci 
ties who complained to him of being haraſſel 
by the Etolians, having come to Corinth, where 

- general aſſembly of the Acheans was then held, 
procured war to be declared againſt the Etolians. 
This happened during the ſiege of Saguntum by 

_ © the famous Hannibal, who paſſed from thence 
e bor of Soo MY 
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Cleemenes in tue mean time ende bis days 
miſerably in Egypt; for having been rendered 
ſuſpected to the new king, who minded nothing 
but his pleaſures, he was thrown into priſon 
whence, however, his friends having found means 
to deliver him, ſet him at their head, and 
attempted to excite a rebellion in the city, by 
inviting the people to aſſert their liberty, But 
no body daring to join them, they were ſeized 


with deſpair, and to avoid the ſhame of a dif 


graceful. public puniſhment, agreed to kill one 
another. When the king was informed of what 


had paſſed, he ordered the mother and children - 


of Cleomenes to be put to death; and the body 
of that brave but unfor tunate e to be af- 
fed to a croſs, | 
Philip having made preparations for attacking | 
the Etolians, engaged ſeveral of the princes of 
Ilyrium to aſſiſt him, and, among the reſt, Deme- 
trius of Pharus, a very bold and enterpriſing, | 
but a raſh man, who on being baniſhed from his 
own territories by the Romans, had choſe the 
court of Ptolemy for an aſylum : The Acheans 
likeways applied for aſſiſtance to their allies, but 
the people of Acarnania and Epirus alone, grant- 
ed them the ſuccours demanded. Philip ſetting 
out from Macedonia with an army of 15,000 
men, entered Etolia, and took a great number of 
towns. On the other hand, Dorimachus the E- 
tolian general ravaged the country of Epirus.— 
Philip on being joined at Caphia by a body of 
troops under Aratus the younger, formed in con- 
junction with him the ſiege of Pſophis, a city of 
Arcadia,. and having in the height of winter 
made himſelf maſter of the fort, which by rea- 
ſon of its ſituation was accounted impregnable, 
he delivered it to the Acheans, to whom it was a 
place of very great importance. After this, Phi- 
= proceeded to lay waſte the country of E- 
MR 
The Acheans in the mean time were very 
Harſhly 
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| harſhly uſed by Apelles, who having been for 
meerly Philip's tutor, Was in great favour with 
that prince. This man intended to make the A. 

cheans altogether dependent on the pleaſure of 
Phbilip's miniſters; but on the repreſentations of 
Aratus, Philip commanded him to do no buſineſt 
that regarded that people, except in concert with 
their general. Hitherto Philip had diſcovered 
none but the moſt excellent qualities, mildneſ, 
| affability, a very obliging behaviour, and a ſbill 


in the art of war much above his years. But we 


hall ſoon ſee a very different picture of him. 
ph Sparta was at this time diſtracted by inteſtine 
commotions, and a prey to a ſet of petty tyrants, 
who contended with one another for the throne, 
One of thoſe tyrants, named Chilo, having entered 
the city at the head of a body of armed men, 
under pretence of his title to the throne being 
preferable to that of Lycurgus, put to death al 
the Ephori. 
Apelles intent on proſecuting his deſign with 
reſpe& to the Acheans, and finding continual op- 
polition from Aratus, reſolved to rid himſelf of 
that patriot, and for that purpoſe practiſed fo 


many arts on Philip, that at laſt he made him fuſ- 


picious of Aratus, Philip, however, was ſoon 
ſenſible of the want of the prudent counſel of 
that great man; and therefore having given him 


an opportunity of juſtifying himſelf, he reſtored 


him to his confidence and friendſhip. Thereupon 
Apelles reſumed his practices; racked his brain to 
invent calumnies againſt Aratus; and even took 
ſecret meaſures to diſappoint the enterpriſes of 
Philip; in order to bring his enemy into diſgrace, 
That prince having at preſent the Etolians, La- 
cedemonians and Eleans on his hands all at once, 
reſolved to attack them by ſea, with a view to 
oblige them to divide their forces, and having 
made a deſcent on Cephalonia, an iſland in the 
Ionian ſea, he laid ſiege to the city Palea, but 


by the fault of . a man devoted to 55 0 


les, 


— 
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les was obliged to raiſe | it; * Apelles and Lednds 
us who acted in concert, were continually ſug- 
geſting ſchemes to Philip, which but for the pru- 
dent counſels of Aratus ; wonls have. ann ; 3 
ruined his affairs. „ 
| Philip, in the mean . e returned to * 
the continent, ſecretly marched by an unfre- 
quented way through rocks, towards Therme, > 
a conſiderable city, where moſt of the riches of 8 1 
the Ætolians were depoſited, and where they kept | 3 
their fairs. Arriving before the city, he imme - 
diately attacked it, and entering: it with his army, =» 
found an immenſe booty. The Macedonians, 
calling to mind the outrageous behaviour of the 
Etolians at Dodona, reſolved to take their re- 
venge here; and therefore ſet fire to their temple, 
and deſtroyed a great number of their ſtatues. 
Philip concluded this expedition by a very ſkilful 
retreat, in which he took the moſt prudent pre- 
cautions to prevent his rear from being attacked, 
and effected it accordingly without any diſorder, 
and with very little loſs. Polybius informs us, 
that Aratus · was the contriver and conductor of 
this enterprize; for that great man was ſingular . 
in this reſpect, that he could form an extraordi- 
nary plan of this kind, and execute it more ſkil- 
fully in concert with another general, than by 
himſelf alone. The whole army beſtowed. the 
highelt applauſe on che conduct of this expediti- 
on, except Leontius alone, the confident of a- 
pelles, and one of Philip's principal officers, who 
was ſo heartily. vexed at it, that he could not 
reſtrain Himself from breaking out into ae mat 
inſolent reproaches againſt Aratus. 
Philip departing from Leucades, nbd at 
Corinth, diſembarked his troops, and proceeded 
by the way of Argos to Tegeum in Laconia. 
The Lacedemonians were very much ſurprized on 
hearing that this young Prince, whom they ima- 
Sacd to be at a . e was in the _ 0 
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of their eountry; for Philip ufually accompliſh. 
ed his marches with ſach diligence, that the 
Greeks were amazed at it. Aſter ravaging La. | 
conia, Philip returned to Corinth. In the mean rene 
time, Apelles and his ſon, having, by their inf. tenc 
lent conduct, quite exhauſted the patience of that MW men 
Prince, were, by his orders, apprehended and MW his 
RT 7 RE en 
= The tolians, greatly exhauſted: by the war, W Sic: 
© grew at laſt very deſirous of peace; while, on MW the 


7 the other hand, Philip not only prevailed on the Ach 
allies to continue it; but after making a journey 9 7 
into Macedonia, returned himſelf into Greece, MW ing 
and laid ſiege to Thebes in Phthiotis, which he tade 
tooxk after a vigorous reſiſtance. At laſt, howe- Ror 
ver, upon the earneſt ſolicitations of the people ter 


of Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium, to grant pua 
Peace to the Ætolians, he marched with his army Phi 
to Naupactus, where he entered into conference gail 
A. M. with the Ætolian deputies, and at laſt concluded the 
3787. a peace with them, on condition that each party pur 
| ſhould' retain poſſeſſion of the places then in their MW ed i 
hands,——Tn this ſame year happened the fx WM mac 
mous battle between Hannibal and the Romans, ente 
near the lake Thraſimene, where the latter were he 
totally routed with great ſlaughter. 
© "Phe temper of Philip, in the mean time, ap- thei 
peared to? be greatly altered; for, of late, he Xt: 
gave himfelf intirely up ᷑o every fort of debauch- oul; 
ery, treated the cities and ſtates in alliance but 
with him, with unſupportable haughtineſs; and wh 
after receiving #' check at Apollonia from the Ro- mo! 
mans, ſeemed determined to vent his reſentment MW fra 
for that defeat on his eonfederates, by ravaging ſent 
Death the country of Meſſene. Aratus having remon- 8 
of Ara ſtrated pretty ſmartly againſt this extraordinary ons 
tus. conduct, was, from that moment, regarded by ma; 
Philip as an impertinent cenſurer; and was baſely WM Ph. 
poiſoned by the procurement of that Prince, who, W on 
by this time, was bardened in cruelty, and there.. lip 

fore heſitated at no crime, however baſe - boy | 

=D teltable. 
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toltable. Such was the end of this iudrichs pa- 


triot, and ſuch, the reward received by him from 


Philip, for the many important ſervices he had 


rendered him. The Acheans and Sicyonians con- 


tended for the honour of raiſing a tomb to his 
memory; but the latter prevailed, on account of 
his being a native of their city. His funeral was 
celebrated with the higheſt magnificence, and the 
Sicyonians even offered ſaerifices at his tomb, as 


Achean republic. 


Philip: next ſeized on the city of Iſs belong- 


ing to the Illyrians, and took by ſtratagem its ci- 
tadel, which was thought impregnable, The 
Romans, whoſe affairs began now to wear a bet- 
ter aſpect, by the reduction of Syracuſe and Ca- 


the ſaviour of their city, ans the founder of the. 


pua, taking umbrage at the growing power of 


Philip, bethoaght themſelves of ſtirrgg up a- 


gainſt him of new the Ætolians, then Accounted 


the moſt powerful people of Greece. For this 


purpoſe, Valeriug Levinus having been diſpatch- 


ed in the quality of ambaſſador to the Ætolians, 


made them a long diſcourſe, exhorting them to 
enter into allian with the Romans, whoſe power 
he highly extolled; and his advice being ſeconded, 


and his arguments enforced- by Scopas, one of 


their chiefs, the treaty was agreed to: Then the 
Atolians invited ſeveral other ſtates, and part 


cularly, the Spartans, to aecede to this alliance; 


but were zealduſſy oppoſed by the Acarnanians, 


who having declared for Philip, uſed their ut- 


moſt endeavours to prevent the Latedemonians 
from embracing. the confederacy Their repre- 6 


ſentations, however, were ineffectual. 
Sparta was at this time divided into two di- 


ons: That of Machanidas having prevailed, and 


made him maſter of the city, he declared againſt 
Philip, and attacked the Acheans, who-thereup- _ 


on implored the protection of that Prince. Phi- 


l 
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rors, than of the conquered, Philip called on the 
ambaſſadors preſent to bear witneſs, that the . 
_ *tolians themſelves had fruſtrated their good inten- 


His operations had the deſired effect. The ene 


Him; and the battle was very bravely and obſti- 

| nately fought. Here Philopemen, who led the 
Achean cavalry, ſtruck dead with his lance the 
commander of the ' Xtolian cavalry, by whom 

| he. had been attacked. Philip, ſeeing his army 


the Roman infantry ; by which raſh action, he 
occaſioned! a dreadful carnage; and it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty, that the Macedonians 
diſengaged and ſaved their king, who, after lay. 
ing walte the country, and carrying off a great 
booty, was obliged to march into Macedonia to 
protect it againſt the Barbarians, who had late - 
y made a ee . e r into that king 


5 A. M. 


| 3797: * 


1 in avs engagements the Etolians, WO 
were ſupported by king Attalus; but Ptolemy 


him to make peace with the Atohans, 


by the Acheans, advanced towards the city of 
Elis, where the Etolians had a garriſon, and 
laid waſte the neighbouring country. with a view 


towards Eubœa, laid fiege to Orea, and took it 
by the treachery of the commanding officer, In- 
5 — next to attack Chalcis, N 3 to 


— 
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king of Egypt, the Rhodrans and Athenians, ap- 
prehenſive leſt Philip ſhould make a conqueſt of 
all Greece, ſent ambaſſadors, earneſtly IDS 


produced a conference to deliberate 'on the Hh 
of peace; but the Ætolians, inſiſting on condi. 
tions more agreeable to the ſituation of conque. 


tions; and thereupon the confederacy was broke 
ff. A few days after, Philip, on being joined 


to provoſ the enemy to come to an engagement. 


my, among whom were 4000 Romans com- 
manded by the proconſul Sulpitius, attacked 


giving ground, threw himſelf into the midſt of 


Neat year] Sulpitius 00 ung Attalus joinivp 
at Lemnos; advanced with their combined fleet 


that 
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that place; but, thinking it too well fortified, de- 
ſited from the undertaking : Beſides its ſtrong fi-- 
tuation on the land · ſide, that city derived great 
ſecurity from its lying on the famous ſtrait of 
Euripus, Where the waves are always violently 
agitated, ſometimes from one quarter, ſomętimes . 
from another, as if. occafioned- by an. irregular 
current, by which the road is rendered extremely 
unſafe for ſhipping, Then Attalus laid fiege to: 
Opuntum, and, in ſpite of the great expediti- 
on made by Philip to relieve. it, took it before his: 
arrival, 0 „ eres Es _ 8 'Y 
In the mean time, Machanidas, tyrant of La- 
cedemon,. having levied a conſiderable army, 
formed. a. ſcheme for making himſelf maſtet of 
all the Peloponneſe; and advanced-into the terri-- 
tory of Mantinea; The allies, too, were ready 
to take the field, and Philopœmen being choſen. 
general of the Acheans, aſſembled their troops, 
and, after exhorting them to ſecond his zeal by: 
their obedience, ardour, and courage, led them 
on to action. is TH 


As this celebrated hero, commonly called Charze»- 
the laſt of the Greeks, becauſe it is abſerved, ter of 
that after him, Greece produced no leading man Tbile. 
worthy of her former glory, ſhall make a. conſi- ä 


drable figure in-the ſequel; it may not be impro- 
per here brieffy to lay before the reader the moſt. 
diſtinguiſhing particulars of his character. Phi- 

lopœmen was a native of Megalopolis, a city of 
Arcadia. He had received an excellent education, 
having been principally inſtructed in the philoſo- 

phy of Arceſilaus, chiefly. calculated to inſpire 
men with a. ſpirit: of patriotiſm, and to prepare 


them for ſtate employments,—Philopemen . had 


early propoſed Epaminondas for his model; and, 
from his infancy, ſhewed. a. ſtrong propenſity to 
war, diſcovering a peculiar fondneſs for men di- 
ſtinguiſned by their military exploits, and for all 
warlike exerciſes. As ſoon as he was able to bear 


* 
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arms, he entered himſelf among the troops 1 


- 
** 


frally ſent into Laconia to pillage; and, duri 
the intervals of leiſure, applied himſelf to the 


._ exerciſes proper for Ng mg) the body, ſuch 


as hunting- and agriculture,” often holding 'the 


plough with his own — for, in thoſe Rap | 
ce moſt polite nations ſet the higheſt value on 
; tillage, and the greateſt men employed themſelyg, 
m the manual labour requiſite in huſbandry, 


Theſe labours, it is true, appear in our eyes baſe 
and deſpicable; but this is one of the many miſera · 
ble corruptions into which we are now fallen, from 


2 a miſtaken refinement of manners. Philor 
took great delight likeways in the Rudy of philoſo· 


phy; and in peruſing the poems of Homer, andthe 


life of Alexander, which fürniſhed him with the 
moſt effectuał leſſons of bravery-: He applied him- 


felf particularly to the ſtudy of taeticks, that iy, 


to ſay, the art of drawing up an army in battle 
order; and often amuſed himſelf, with putting his 
precepts in practiee, on all the varieties of ground. 
., through which he happened to puſs with his 


troops. When Cleomenes a þ of 'Sparta-attack- 


end Megalopolis, Philopœmen ſignalized his cou 
nage very highly in the defence of that his native | 


country; as he likeways did at the battle of Se- 


laſia. After that, he went to Crete, an iſland: 
abounding with. men ſkilful in the art of war; 
and having there completed his education in the 
military art, he returned into his native country, 


and was ſoon after choſen generaFof the Achean 
cavalry. As ſoon as he received the command, 


he applied himſelf to reſtore a ſtrict. diſcipline a: 


mong the ſoldiers, employing for that purpoſe 


. earneſt remonſtrances; and when theſe failed, ſe- 
© vere chaſtiſement: He accuſtomed the young mea 
to all the-exerciſes off war, and: rendered them, 


by that means, expert- at the neceflary- military 


_. evolutions; and, by diſtributing! prizes among 


thoſe that made the greateſt proficiency, kept up 
among than a — of: * and ä 
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At the battle of Elis, mention ed l he gare 4 
fignal proof both of his valour and military ſkill. 
Aratus had raiſed the Achean republic to that 


pitch of power at which. it then ſtood; hut Phi - | | 


lopemen was. deſtined to make them ſoldiers. He 
brought about great alterations in the armour u- 
ſed by the troops, which he made heavier than it 
was before; he taught them a new method ef 
fighting; and aceuſtomed them to. cloſe engage - 
ments; in a word, he put them in a: proper ſi - 


tuation for reſiſting their enemies: He conſidera- 


bly reſtrained the luxury and expenſive turn of his. 


fellow citizens, in point of equipages and dreſs; 
but finding it impoſſible to reformꝭ them altoge- 


ther, he endeavoured to direct their taſte to an 
object more worthy of men generally expoſed to 
war, namely, to procure fine horſes, elegant 


arms, helmets adorned with the moſt: beautiful 


- 


feathers, and embroidered coats of. mail, hoping, 


by theſe means, to heighten their. Ph es, and love 


of arms; and. in this. Cæſar followed hi at exam- 
ple: As for himfelf; he carried his ſimplicity, in 
point of dreſs; ſo far, that he appeared nothing 


leſs than the general of. an army. Plutarch tells 


us, that Philopœmen happening one day to arrive 


alone at the houſe of a friend, by whom he had. 
been invited: to dinner, the miſtreſs of the houſe, 
though. ſhe knew of his coming, was ſo far from 


imagining that a perſon in his dreſs was the gene- 


ral of the Acheans, that ſhe took him for a ſer- 


doing ſome affairs in the kitchen, becauſe her 


f 1 was from home: Philepœmen very rea» 


dily granted her requeſt, and laying aſide his 
cloak, fell to cleaving wood. The huſband arri- 
ving in the mean time, cried. out in amazement; 


How, my Lord Philopœmen, what means this? 


« I'm only paying; anſwered, he, the- PeBaſty: of | 


| 1 my poor appearance. 


Philopœmen, after . the cities, levying 
—. * the 2 Preparations for 


war, 


vant, and beg gged the favour of him to aſſiſt in 
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war, aflembled hit army at Mantivea;: Ls c 
battle to Machanidas. The charge was extreme. Hin 
Jy: violent; and the fate of the battle remained har 3 
long doubifal; for both parties fought hand t 4 
hand with great obſtinacy; but the right wing il * 
of the Achean army at laſt giving. way, Macha- Mac 
nidas puſhed. his advantage: While he was in. 1 
tent, however, on purſuing thoſe that fled, Philo- ney 


 pemen. ſkilfully takes poſſeſſion of his poſt, gives 2 my 

different turn to the engagement, charges the Min 

enemy on their: return from the purſuit, and puts. 5 

5 . them to flight.. Perceiving at the ſame. time Ma 5 
3s | chanidas jumping a ditch, with. an intention to Fife 
E Make his eſcape, he aims his javelin at him, and 1 1 
b- | Rrikes him dead in the ditch, The conquerors, * 


after cutting off his head, purſued the remainder 
of his army all the way to the city of Tegeum, 1 
which they took by aſſault. In this battle the . 
loſs of the Lacedemomans . amounted to more 
than gooo men, while that of. the Acheans was. The 
very inconfiderable. The: latter, ſenſible that 
they owed this victory entirely to the {kill of their FEY 
general, erected a braſs ſtatue to his hononr. GEE 
At the Nemean games, which were celebrated in 
ſoon after, Philopœmen happening to enter the ＋ 
theatre, followed by the young men who com- ha 
poſed his phalanx, juſt as the muſician Pylades 


1 Was ſinging. Wen ee an, Ne, 
1 : old: poet, thet 

I The avreath; of triumph, 55 my hilt, Procur 5 to t. 

175 Adorn your head. — — * 

the audience: immediately looked ar Philopeemen, 18 

an] ave 2 uae ſnhout. of 6 


Sparta, in the mean time, 3 beneath the 

yoke of a more cruel. tyrant ſtill than Machani- WW vles 

das, namely, Nabis, who, beſides the other vices 3 

common to all tyrants, was- Auated by a. viclent be 

ſpirit of avarice, . which prompted: him to tor- 585 
: ture and banith the richer ſort of citizens, and 


. then. te. S 1 their wealth. To maintain 
* Pon. £ 


I ; 
1 
- 1 
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kimſelf in his tyranny, he took into his pay 8 1 BM 
large body of foreign ſoldiers, capable of everx — 
fort of miſchief, by whoſe help he put to death 
all thoſe whom he ſuſpected to be his enemies, © 

Nabis having received from Philip king of 
Macedon the city of Argos, in pledge for the mo- We: 
ney wherewith he had ſupplied that prince, there | i 
practiſed the moſt ſhocking cruelty, Having in- WS 
vented a machine in the form of a ſtatue reſem- 
bling his wife, the breaſt, arms and bands of 
which were ſtuck full of pegs of iron, and cover- 
ed with magnificent garments ; when any one re- 
fuſed him money, he uſed to tell him, that though 
he himſelf was unable to perſuade him to com- 
ply with his requeſt, he hoped his wife Apega 
might have more influence with him : The pre- 
tended Apega thereupon appearing, Nabis took 
her by the hand, and brought her up to the man, | 
whom ſhe immediately embraced very violently : = 
The man finding himſeli all over pierced with „ 
the pegs of iron, uttered the moſt frightful 
firicks; and to procure deliverance from ſuch 
exquiſite torture, Teadily granted whatever N abis 
mitted upon. 

The Etolians finding themſelves bez by | 
the Romans, who were then totally employed by DR 
a much more important war, made their peace 
with Philip; . and the people of Epirus ie rale | 
their example, tranquillity was ThE: A time reſtore 
to the allies. 

Philip having ſoon. alk Ales war againſt ee 
ths Rhodians and King Attalus, laid fiege to A. M 
Pergamus, the capital city of the dominions 3800. 
of Attalus; but failing in his attempt, he 
vented his reſentment, by burning all the tem- 
ples, and breaking to pieces the ſtatues that 
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4 came in his way, After this he was defeat - 
ed in a battle by Attalus and the Rhodians 
near the iſland of Chios; but growing daily more 
and more hardened againſt misfortunes, he pro- 


keuted __ war with more Py and cruelty than 
before. N 
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before. Having taken Cias, a y of hon tica, 

he made flaves of moſt of 9 bitants, aud oblig 

put to death the reſt, after torturing them in the M The 

moſt dreadful manner. The cities of Thrace MW with 

and the Cherſoneſe thereupon ſurrendered. with. ching 

out making any reſiſtance .: But Abydos, a city ſr IM for c 

tuated on the narrowelt part of the Helleſpant, W fenat 

called in modern times the ftrait of the Darda. a flee 

nelles, reſolved to ſtand a ſiege. Philip accord - to ſu! 

Siege of ingly laid fiege to it in form; but was at firſt yi. MW partu 

: Abydos. orouſly repulſed by the inhabitants. :/ Finding tion 

| Pie efforts from the ſea ineffectual, he changed his W Mace 

_ poſition, and attacked it by land, The beſieged I inten 

| finding that the Macedonians had ſapped te theni 

Wall, 8 were puſhing forward their mines very Mace 

| faſt, ſent to treat with Philip about a ſurrender; WM toro! 
_ but as he inſiſted on their ſurrendering at dif, think 
retion, they reſolved rather to die ſword in hand, I them 
and with that view choſe, out fifty of the oldeſt Ml try r. 
citizens, to. whom they gave orders, that as ſoon MW fſwor: 

as the Macedonians entered the town, they ſhauld Al 

in the firſt place murder all their women ang I they 
children in the temple of Diana, then ſet fire to I but t 
certain galleries, containiin the public effects; t an er 

Eltlz, i chrom all all Their 80¹ ana iitver into ih & took 
The fifty citizens having bound themſelves to th In 
formance of theſe particulars by the moſt ſo- cf K. 

_= 5 1 ks oaths, the reſt of the men proceeded to the bered 
| . "breach, where they fought with the moſt deſpe- ly el 
8 rate bravery, till the night put an end to the from 
faughter. Next day, two of the old citizens, erer! 
who had ſworn to the performance of the parti- little 
eulars above mentioned, ſhocked at the idea of ſo IM te) 
dreadful a duty, choſe rather to betray the city S0 ©: 

to Philip; who ruſhing in, beheld with- horte I tem, 

the inhabitants cutting the throats of their wiyes M , A 

and children, and endeavoured in vain to prevent the ] 
the frightful carnage ; for the members of each Rom 
family mutually killed one another.. Some 
A.M. Philip, whole turbulent diſpoſition did not per- Nabi 
* mit biz. to remain a moment quiet, entering At- Ping 

Fm : tica, 
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obliged the Athemians to complain at Rome. 
The Romans had of a long while been diſpleaſed 


did the bekavivnr bf Philip ;" ind Geffen , 


thing more earneſtly than a plauſible pretence 
for coming to an open rupture with him. The 


ſenate therefore diſpatched Valerius Levinus with 
2 fleet to Macedonia, that he might be at hand 


to ſupport their allies; and ſoon after the de- 


parture of Levinus, they made a ſolemn declara- 
tion of war againſt Philip. In the mean time the 


Macedonians marched towards Athens, with an 


intention to beſtege that city, but found the A- 


thenians in battle array without the walls. The 


Macedonians immediately attacked them very vis 


gorouſly, and drove them into the city; but not 
thinking i it adviſeable to enter the city along with 


them, they wrecked their reſentment on the coun- 


try round, which they laid 'waſte with fre and 
ſword. 
About this time the Etoliank hMtated Aer 


they ought to declare for Philip or the Romans; 


but the former having been ſoon after defeated in 


took part with the Romans 
In che mean time a Roman fleet joined by that 
of King Attalus, ſailed towards Athens, and en- 


an engagement by the latter, they immediately = 


3805. 


tered Firens, The Athenians were ſo exceeding- 
ly elevated at this event, which relieved them 
from their dread of the Macedonians, that they 
overturned the ſtatues erected by them to Philip a 


little while before, and aboliſhed the ſacrifices 


taey had eſtablifhed in honour of that prince.— - 


So eaſily did this fickle people pals from one ex- 
treme to auother. 

After the Etolians had declared in favonr of 
the Romans, Philip had an interview with the 
Roman proconſul Flaminius; but as they could 
come to no agreement, Philip prepared for war. 
Nabis ſtill continued his tyranny at Argos, ſtrip- 


ping the . of their . and e 5 


231 


likeways. 
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F ha” who were ſuſpected to have: concealed any 


of their effects. Having intimated to Flaminius 


and Attalus that he was maſter of Argos, and de. 


ſirous of entering into an alliance with the Ro- 


mans, he was accordingly received as an ally, 


Flaminius and Attalus then proceeding to Thebes, 
perſuaded the Bœotians to join the confederaey 
King 


Pergamus. The vaſt riches of this prince are 


much celebrated in hiſtory ; and great praiſes are 
beſtowed on him for the excellent purpoſes to 


which he applied his wealth, as well as for the fin. 
gular juſtice exerciſed by him towards his ſub. 


jets: In a word, this king. is repreſented as 2 
-perfe&t model of a good ſovereign, 


In the mean time Philip and Quintius, (in. 
named Flaminius,) came to an engagement in 
Theſſaly, near certain mountains called Cynoce- 


Battle of phalæ, the army .of each amounting to near 
Cynoce- 25, oo men. 


ere the Romans gained a com. 
plete victory over Philip, who loſt 13, ooo men in 
the battle, of whom 8000 were killed, and the 
reſt made priſoners ; while the loſs of the Ro- 


mans was no more than 700. In this engagement 
ground prevented the Ma · 


the une venneſs of the 


Ceedonian phalanx from acting with its uſual adyan- 


with greater vigour. 


tage. The Etolian cavalry contributed greatly to 


"the obtaining of this victory; for, by ſuſtaining the 
_  Impetuous charge of the Macedonians, they pre- 
vented the Romans from being puſhed into the 


open valley, where the phalanx could have ated 
After this defeat Philip 
ſued for peace, referring the terms entirely to the 


pleaſure of the Roman ſenate. Till that ſhould 
be known, Quintius granted a truce of fou 


months to Philip, on receiving from him 400 ta- 
lents of money, and his ſon Demetrius as an ho- 
ſtage. boy wit | 
Ten commiſſaries, named 5 che ſenate for ſettl ing | 
: the terms of peace with Philip, arriving at lengthin 
e preſcribes him the ct conditions: 
| * 


Attalus died ſhortly after at 
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That all the Greek cities, 1 in IDS aud A- 


| fla, ſhould be declared free, and be permitted to 


govern themſelves by their own laws: That Phi- 
lip ſhould withdraw all his garriſons. from the 


Greek cities at preſent under his power; ſhould: 


deliver up to the Romans all priſoners and de- 
ſerters ; ſhould pay them 1000 talents of money 
at certain terms; and that his fon Demetrius 
ſhould be ſent an hoſtage to Rome, Thus ended 


the Macedonian war,” 


As the Greeks were ignorant ar the imp port 56 
the terms of peace granted Philip, and mils 

very differently about them, Quintius reſolved to 
reſerve the publication of the moſt important ar- 
ticle, reſpecting their liberty, till the Iſthmian 
games, which were juſt abouf being celebrated, 
and at which an infinite number of ſpectators, 
from all the different ſtates, ſhould be aſſembled. 


In the infant, therefore, that the whole ſpectators 


were drawn up in the ſtadium to ſee the games, 
a herald appeared; and calling filence, read a- 
loud a proclamation to the following purpoſe : 
« The ſenate and people of Rome; and T. Quin- 
« tius their general, having conquered Philip and 
« the Macedonians, deliver from all garriſons and 
„ jmpoſitions, the Corinthians, -Locrians, 'Phoce- 
« ans, Eubcans, Acheans, Magneſians, Theſſa- 
4 lians, and Perhebians: Declare theſe ſtates 
free, and ſubject only to their on laws and 


| «< uſagess. 


The ſpectators were 0 lth fach an exceſs 


of joy, on hearing this decree, that, doubtin 


whether their ſenſes had not deceived them, they 
deſired the herald to read the proclamation again, 
chat they might be certain about its real mean - 
ing: The decree being accordingly read a ſecond 
time, was liſtened to with the moſt profound ſi- 
lence; and when the reading was finiſhed, no- 
thing was to be heard buy he moſt violent ſhouts 
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As ſoon. as che games were done, the whole 

aſeably; regarding the Roman general as their 
deliverer, ran about him to thank him, each en. 
deavouring to kiſs his hand, or to cover him with | 

garlands of flowers, Fw uintus taſted in that day 


of mancan enjoy ; a i far ſuperior to any 
that can be attained by the moſt magnificent war. 


like triumph; _ becauſe it proceeded. from an ac. | 
tion of goodness, humanity, juſtice, in one word, 
from the conſciouſneſs of conferring. on men the 
moſt real happineſs-whereof they are in this life 
_ ſuſceptible. --The different ſtates, unable to re- 


ſtrain the ſentiments of gratitude that glowed 
within their breaſts, exclaimed to one Another, 
6 What a wonderful nation this ! which at its 


<<.own expence and hazard undertakes wars to 
« aſſert the liberty of the reſt of mankind; and 


that not of neighbouring nations only, or thoſe 


e ſituated on the ſame continent, but that in- 
* juſtice may prevail in no quarter of the world, 
* and that liberty may every where flouriſh, they 

es croſs the ſeas, penetrate into the remoteſt re- 

< gions, and at one word reſtore. liberty to * 

i the cities of Greece and/Afia 1” - 1 

3 ee had the ſame decree. proclaimed. at 

. the emean games; and afterwards made a tour 
_ through the principal cities, every where reform- 

ing by the wiſeſt regulations abuſes in the g0- | 

vernment and courts of juſtice; recalling fuch | 

. citizens as lived in baniſhment, and putting aa 


end to all inteſtine factions and diviſions. This 


conduct ſerved not only ta raiſe very high the 
glory of the Romans, but contributed greatly, 


to the increaſe of their power : For the na- 
purpoſes to which 


tions around, ſeeing the excellent 


mmey applied their power, vied with one another 
in teſtifying their confidence in the equity and 
good faith of that pedple, and even deſired to 
receive mag iſtrates from them, under the name of 
--D ; * i ee * 0 remark, that the 
Bucine 


eaſure which the Far 
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Etolians, naturally a reſtleſs nation, were now, 


while all their neighbours were gratefully enjoy- 


ing the fruits of peace, the only people who 


ſhewed any diſcontent againſt the Romans, boaſt- 
ing, that they could” have ſubdued Philip wirk- 
out ti e aſſiſtance of the Romans. 


The Romans, unwilling that Argos alone A. MI. 
ſhould groan under the oppreſſion of Nabis ty--3709- 


rant of Sparta, while the other {ſtates lived in 
perfect liberty, gave orders to:Quintius to declare 


war on Nabis. That generaf did fo accord- 


ingly, and then marched directiy to Sparta, 


which Nabis had ſtrongly fortified; and where he 


bad ſhut himſelf up with 16, ooo men, after put- 
ting to death all the principal citizens, whom he 
ſuſpected to be diſaffected to him. Nabis making 
2 fully with his foreign troops upon the cam̃p of 


Quintius, which. was pitched on the banks of the 

 Evrotas, at firſt created ſome diſorder among the 
Romans; but theſe quiekly rallying, beat the ene- 

my back into the town, Next day Nabis attack- 


ed the Romans again; but afcer a very obſtinate 

gement, his men were put to flight with 
great laughter. The brother of the Roman ge- 
neral Having in the mean time taken poſſeſſion of 
Githium, Nabis, very uneaſy at the loſs of that 
place, which was of great importance to him, de- 


manded a conference with Quintius; but they 
eould come to no agreement. In a ſecond con- 
ference, Nabis conſented to relinquiſi Argos, and 
to deliver up fuch of the Romans as he had made 

priſoners ; but Quiatius inſiſting that he ſhould 
like ways deliver up all priſoners and deſerters 


from the maritime cities under the Roman power; 
that he ſhould pay 100 talents of ſilver, and give 
his ſon as hoſtage for his future good behaviour; 


Nabis refuſed. to agree to peace on theſe terms. 


Quintius thereupon calling 1 in all his detachments, . 


proſecuted the ſiege - molt vigorouſly, inveſting it 


on all fides with an army of. 50, ooo men. As 
Sparta was DOR” with a OE: on the. moſt ac- 


T2 celle. 
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ip CcCeeſſũble places only, Nabis found himſelf un 
LVvery great embarraſſment; for, being puſhed on 
= all ſides, he knew not to what quarter he ought 
to ſend aſſiſtance. The Lacedemonians for ſome | 
time ſuſtaiz;ed the efforts of the Romans; but 
vun the foremoſt ranks had penetrated into the 
2 large ſtreets, they could ſtand no longer, and were 
"© ..-, obhged'to give. way. Nabis, at a loſs how to a- 
a ,void ſuch 1mminent danger, ordered the houſes 
- next the wall to be ſet on fire; at which the Ro- 
man ſoldiers, who had got into the middle of the 
city, being terrified, haſtened to join the main 
body of their army, by which means Quintins, af. 
ter being in a manner maſter of the city, was ob- 
liged to ſound the retreat. Eut upon the attack 
being renewed next day, Nabis applied once more 
ſor peace; and was obliged to accept of the con- 
. ditions formerly refuſed by him. After conclud. 
ing this peace, Quintius diſmiſſed Eumenes king 
8 of Pergamus, who had aſſiſted him at the ſiege, 
- 21 and then {et out for Argos, where he was preſent 
=» | at the Nemean games, and diſtributed the prizes 
to the victors. His preſence in their city gave the 

| higheſt. Joy to the Argives. 
The Acheans, in the mean time, and the Ete 
_ | Hans, grumbled much .at the peace concluded 
With Nabis ; being diſſatisfied, chat ſuch a tyrant 
ihould be permitted to remain in Greece.  Quine 
tius, after ſpending the winter in viſiting the 
chief towns of Greece, and every where re- eſta- 
bliſhing juſtice. and good order, the real bleſlings 
of peace, went to Corinth, where, calling toge - 
ther deputies from all the ſtates, he explained to 
them what the Roman people had done for the 
liberty of Greece; and told them, that peace had 
been granted to Nabis ſolely out of their e rnit 
deſire to preſerve Sparta from utter ruin, which 
muſt have been the inevitable conſequence of 
driving him to extremity. Then having exhort- 
ed them: to. y Le in union with one another, he 
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In the mean time the tolians, the only peo- 
ple of Greece, who harboured ſecret. malice a- 
inſt the Romans, were very induſtrious in ſtir- 
ring up enemies againſt them; and particularly, 
applied themſelves to Nabis, who being but tco- 
well diſpoſed to follow their ſeditious counſel, 
found means to bring over ta his fide. the princi- 


pal inhabitants in the maritime towns, of which 
the: Romans had obliged him to . relinquiſh the 


poſſeſſion, prevailed on ſeveral: of them to revolt, 


and laid ſiege to Gitium, The Romans, hear- 


ing that Nabis had broken the peace, immediately 


diſpatched the prætor Aciltus, with a fleet, into 
Steec e.. e | | RE nt 
The Acheans hating Nabis,. reſolved to attack 


kim, and made Philopœmen their general, who, 
at firſt, was defeated: in a battle at ſea; but 
quickly repaired his loſs: For attacking the ty- 


rant near Sparta, he cut in pieces: the greateſt 


part of his army, gained æ complete victory, and. 
befieged him in that city. The Etolians had,. 


about this time, ſent an embaſſy to Antiochus 
king of- Syria, to perſuade him to undertake an 
expedition. mto Greece. The. Romans,. getting : 
notice of. theſe practices of the Atolians, de- 


fired the Athenians to put them in mind of 
the alliance lately entered into by them: But. 


the. Ztolians liſtening to their reſentment alone, 
formed à plan of getting poſſeſſion by ſtrat? . m of.” 
Demetriades, Chalcis, and Sparta, and commit- 
ted the execution of this plan to three of their 


principal citizens: Diocles ſucceeded in the de- 
ſign upon Demetriades; Thos failed in that a- 
gainſt Chalcis; but Alexamenes was, ſomewhar- 


more ſueceſsful at Sparta; for having entered 


that city with 1000 men, under pretence or. 


aſſiſting Nabis, he was joyfully received by the: 


grant; but drawing him aſide, as if to commu- 
cate ſomething to him in private, he ſudden- 


by 
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y pulled him from. his horſe, and then gave the 1 
1igaal agreed on to his attendants, who ruſhin 
forward, killed Nabis on the ſpot: Then they 

fell to pillaging his treaſures; but the Sparky 
riſing in the mean time, ſet upon the Etolians, 

and cut moſt of them off, together with their 
leader Alexamenes. Philopœmen, hearing of this 

confuſion at Sparta. quickly entered that city 

with a body of troops; and calling an aſſembly, 

perſuaded the Spartans to join the Achean league. 
This action did very great honour to Philopœmen, 

and his diſintereſtedneſs and generoſity did him 

no leſs; for he refuſed a preſent: ſent him by the 

"Spartans of 120-talents, ariling from the fl of 

the effects of Nabis. | 

Antiochus having, by the Perf daten of the K. 
tolians, entered. Greece, was defeated: near the 
ftreights of Thermopylæ, by the-Roman conſul 

War of Manius. Acilius. After this victory, the conſul 
the Ro- jntimated to the Ætolians, that it was not yet too 
40% late for them to have reeourſe to the Roman cle. 


ainſt 
the E. mency, and avoid the chaſtiſement due to their 


tolians. repeated offences; for that they might purchaſe 

| their pardon, by putting their capital Heraclea 
into the hands of the Romans: But theſe remon- 
ſtrances proving ineffectual, the conſul proceed 

ed to lay ſiege to that city in form. As it was 

large and well fortified, the beſieged made an ob- 

ſtinate 4-fence,' and fought with the moſt deſpe- 

rate bravery; but Manius having given a general 

aſſault about three o'clock. in the morning, while 

the Etolians, wearied with fatigue, lay buried in 

ſleep, carried the eity, and gave it up to be pil- 
laged. A good number of the inhabitants there · 

. upon fled to the citadel; but were at laſt obliged, 
| © x famine, to ſurrender: The reft of 'the nation 
- __ - _ having ſhat themſelves up in Naupactus, were 
T - + "arfged? thither by the conſul, wlio laid: cloſe 

5 fiege to that city, and, in two months, reduced 
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now on ea point 2a; medi under the Kosten 

wer, made the humbleſt ſupplications to the 
conſul Quintius to pity their miſery, and inter- 
poſe in their behalf. Quintius compaſſionating 
their diſtreſs, prevailed with” Manius to grant 
them a truce, during which they might have an 
opportunity to make their ſubmiſſions to the ſe- 
nate at Rome. : 

The Etolians, hearing: ſoon after 4 Antio- 
chus was totally defeated by the Romans in the 
battle of Magneſia; and finding themſelves una- 
able to reſiſt any longer, implicitely ſubmitted to 
the conditions preſcribed ' them by the ſenate; 
of which the principal article'was, that they ſhould. 
deliver up their arms and-horſes to the 3 
and pay them 10 talents of 'filver; 

Thoſe Spartans who had been baniſhed thole- 
country by Nabis, having taken poſſeſſion of ſome: ' 
places on the coaſt, thence- made: incurſions into 
the Lacedemonian territories. By way of repri- 
ſals, the latter attacked and took poſſeſſion of Las, 
one of the places occupied by thoſe refugees; 
whereupon the latter applied to the Acheans for = 
relief, and prevailed with them to interpoſe in 
the affair. The Acheans accordingly, under pre- 
tence of the-Romans having put under their pro- 
tection all the towns on that coaſt, required the 
Fpartans to. deliver up the authors of the enter- 
prize againſt Las. This demand threw the Spar- 
tans into ſuch a fury, that they killed thirty of 
thoſe who were moſt intimately connected with 
Philopœmen, renounced their alliance with the 
Acheans, and ſent ambaſſadòrs to the conſul Ful - 
vius, to beg of the Romans to take Sparta un- 
der their protection. The Acheans being in- 
formed of this, were, in their turn, highly 
offended, ag declared war againſt the Spartans. 
The diſpute Has referred to the deciſion of the 
Roman ſeflate both parties were heard, and a 
deciſion was pronounced in very ambiguous terms, 


which, however, the Acheans pretended to inter- 
Pre 


pret in their- oven favour. Philopemen,. a 


cd to their eſtates; that all the p 
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fore, putting himſelf at the head of an army; 
advanced to-Sparta, and ſummoned the inhabj. 
tants to deliver up to him the authors of the en · 


deerpriſe againſt Las. The principal inhabitants 


having gone out to make an anſwer to this- de- 


mand, were furiouſly. ſet upon by the refugees, 


who happened. to be in Philopœmen's army, and 
ſeventeen of them ſlain ; and next day, ſixty three 
more of them were condemned to death by this 
exaſperated multitude. Then the Acheans pro- 
ceeded to treat Sparta like a city taken by force, 
commanding the walls to be pulled down, the 
| fa ſoldiers to be: ſent out of Laconia; and 
the laws of Lycurgus to be totally aboliſhed. E- 
very particular was executed. accordingly, to the 

mexpreflible grief of the Spartans, who ſent com- 
plaints to Rome againſt Philopœmen, in conſe · 


quence whereof, Lepidus wrote a- letter to the 


Acheans, ſeverely reprimanding them for their 
unlawful proteedings. The ſenate diſapproved, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, of the rigorous condu& 

of the Achenan, and cited them to make their 


defenge ordingly. endea-- 


at Rome: They acc 
voured to juſtify themſelves; but the ſenate pro- 
nounced ſentence in favour "of the Lacedemoni- 
ans, ordaining, that-thoſe who had been baniſh: 
ed by the Acheans, ſhould be recalled and reftor-- 
ings rela- 
ting to that affair ſhould be plain that the 
walls of Sparta ſhould be rebuilt by the Acheans; 


and that it: ſhould:reman united with the: Achean. 
"BE Wa by 


confederacy. 

: About this tes thess Meſſerians. 

| the perſuaſion. of. Dinocrates; :renonneed the A- 

chean league, reſolved to take paſſeſſion of Co- 
rona, an important poſt: Cf: whighs 

Philopœmen getting notice, took thi 


then ſeventy years of age, an 4% — 
a 2 engagement Es Oy 
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in the beginning of it, repulſed the enemy; but 
a ſtrong reinforcement arriving to their aid, the 


Achean troops were defeated, and Philopemen,. 
after performing extraordinary feats of valour, 
was grievouſſy wounded; thrown from his horſe, 
taken priſoner, conducted to Meſſenẽ in chains, 
impriſoned, and, by- the advice of Dinocrates,, 
eruelly put to death by poiſon; Philopœmem re- 
eeived the cup without making the leaſt com- 
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grief on receiving this news, immediately took 
arms, with à reſolution to revenge his death; 
and, marching into the territory of Meſſene, 
made a dreadfal ravage. Phe Meſſerans, and- 
ble to reſiſt tʒe torrent, begged for peace in the 
humbleſt manner. The Acheans inſiſted on their 
delivering up —— of Philopœmen's death, . 
and the Meſſenians agreed to the condition; but 
Dinocrates prevented his puniſhment by killing : 
himſelf : The others concerned in that cruel af-- 
fair, were ſtoned to death around the tomb of 
Philopemen. The Acheans performed the moſt 
magnificent funeral obſeqnies to the memory of 
their brave general, and carried his aſhes to Me- 
galopolis. The proceſſion reſembled a trium- 
phal proceſſion; the horſe and foot marched un- 
der arms, and the inhabitants of the towns thro* i 
which they paſt, came all out to meet them. 
This year was remarkable for the death of 
three of the moſt famous commanders in antiqui- 
ty, namely, Hannibal,” Scipio Africanus, and 
Philopœmen. ; | 
The Roman ſenate began now to take umbrage 
at the credit and power of the Achean league; 
and to behold, with a jealous eye, the ſkiful- 
neſs of their generals, the valour of their troops, 
the perfect union that ſubſiſted among their cities, 
and the entire ſiberty in which they hved. In 
this 1 or the Romans, with a view of hum- 


bling them, never failed to give a favourable 
| hearing 
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plaint, drank off the poiſon,” and expired a few * 
moments after. The Acheans, penetrated” wih 


. But it was not till after the defeat of Perſeus, the 
laſt formidable enemy to the Roman power, that 


3922. 


ſuch of the Acheans as he ſuſpected to have fa 


"Own defence. Ihe Achears, compaſſionating 


ferent embaſſies to Rome, intreating the ſenate] 
tao take conjzance of the accuſation againſt thoſe: 
citizens who had never been brought to trial at 


tual, though ſueceſſively renewed” from time to] 
time, for the ſpace of ſeventeen years. At laſt, 
Ee however, the ſenate conſented to theſe exiles be- 
- ing reſtored to their native country; but during 
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hearing to the enemies of the league; 24 fond 
” of its unworthy members, ſuch as Callicrates, 


Spartan refugees, were conſtantly furniſhing pre 


balance of power in their aſſemblies. Public of. 
to Aſia, to take information againſt all thoſe who 


mation, no fewer than ooo of the mot confide 
rable citizens in the Achean republic were ſeized, 
and the Acheans were ordered to conduct them 
to Rome. What a deteſtable inſtance of tyran- 
ny The celebrated hiſtorian Polybius, was one 
of this number. On arriving at Rome, they 
were diſtributed through the different countries ef 
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who hurt them conſiderably in the affair of the 


tences to the Romans for curbing the republic; 


the ſenate reſolved to diſſolve the league, and 
reduce the Acheans intirely under their power, 
With this view, the Romans induſtriouſſy applied 
themſelves to weaken them, by fomenting dyik. 
ons among them, and committing all the important 
offices of the republic to men totally devoted ti 
their pleaſure, who, by that means, poſſeſt the 


ficers having been by the Romans diſpatched in- 


had ſupported Perſeus, received from Callicrates 
a man wholly in the intereſt of Rome, a liit of 


voured the cauſe of that king: Upon this infor- 


Italy, without fo much as being heard in them 
the fate of their fellow citizens, ſent ſeveral dit- 


home-: But all their remonſtrances were. ineffee-; 


had 
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bad died, ſo that of the 1000 hs had come into 5 

Italy, only 300 returned to Greece. N 
Some years after, great diſturbances broke out 25 
in Achaia, by the indiſcretion of their principal 

e magiſtrates 3. one of whom, named Democritus, 

the 4 ared war. againſt Sparta, entered Laconia 4. 1. 

d vith an army, and laid waſte the country. The 3857. 

Romans Tent commiſſioners to terminate this dif- | 

pute, who proceeding to Corinth, conducted mat- 

leg WY ters at firſt with great moderation; for Carthage 

= not being yet taken, the Romans choſe to manage 

very tenderly. ſuch powerful allies as the Acheans. 

This behaviour, however, ſerved only to make 

the che factious Acheans more unruly; ; and their 

of Wl chief Critolaus ran from city to city, exaſperating 

his countrymen againſt the Romans, and endea- 

ho vouring to prevent any agreement from being 

concluded with the Lacedemonians. It muſt be 

off acknowledged, that at this time the Acheans were 

far from behaving towards the Romans with that 

caution and prudence that they ought ;- but, on 

js. che contrary, ſeemed to be doing every thing to 

ad excite their reſentment, . M etellus, who was then 
Win Macedonia, hearing of theſe diſturbances, ſeng 

four Romans of conũderation to Corinth, to ex- 

hort the Acheans not to draw. on themſelves. the 

rengeance of his countrymen. But their remon- 

of ſtrances were derided, and themſelves; driven out 

„ct the city. The Corinthians, on this oecaſion, 


. particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their ani- 
15 moſity againſt the Romans, Critolaus, in the 
nean time, laboured to perſuade his countrymen 
8 make war on the Lacedemonians, publicly 


boaſting, that he would make head againſt the 
whole Roman power; and that he had engaged 
tings on his ſide. His endeavours: were ſucceis- 
ful ; and he even found means to prevail on the 
Brotiang and the people of Chalcis to join the 
donfederacy. Theſe ſtates ſeemed at preſent to 
be actuated by a ſpirit of ETON which * wa 2 
rying them wp Das: We fat 


A. M. 
3858. 
| 5 cedonia. 
troops, and formed his camp. 
made a ſally, attacked the 59 9 and killed a; 
good many of them: This inconſiderable advan- 
tage proved thein ruin; for. Dizus, puffed up 


would return to their duty, and conſent to cer. 


immediately marching againſt them with his ar- 
my, obtained a complete victory, and took more 
than 1000 priſoners, In this engagement Crito- 


which he marched againſt Thebes; but the in. 
habitants, terrified at the fame 91 the Romas 
victories, abandoned the city. 
towards Corinth, where Diæus had ſhut himſeſf 
up, he diſpatched three of the moſt conſiderable 
perſons of the Achean republic, to perſuade their 


impending ruin; but the multitude favouring the 
faction of Dizus, threw thoſe citizens into pri 
ſon. 8 
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upon to forget their paſt behaviour, provided they 
tain cities being diſunited from the confederacy, 


Theſe propoſals were rejected in ſo diſdainſul x 
manner, that Metellus was provoked at it, and 


laus diſappeared ; and-it was commonly believed, 


that he was drowned in 2 marſh, as he was en- 
Diæus -there- 
fore, another man of a factious turbulent ſpirit, 
. aſſumed the command, levied forces from all 
quarters, and muſtered up an army of about 
14, ooo men, 
ſued the rebels, and having fallen in with 1000 


deavouring to make his eſcape. 
Metellus, in the mean time, pur. 
Arcadians, put them all to the ſword; after 


Then advancing 


countrymen to avoid, ere it was too late, their 


Things v 


Mummius immediately aſſembled his 
*The' beſieged! 
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© The Reads informed of all theſe tranſating | 
in Greece, ordered Mummius to make war on the 

Acheans. Metellus, who was on the ſpot, once 
more ſent them an embaſſy, acquainting them 
that the Roman people might yet be prevailed 


were in this a ation when: Math 
. whereupon Metellus returned into Ma: 


0 the con; l in der to b his pre= wi: . 
he ſumption, declined the engagement, as if through - 
ce WM fear. The Acheans ſeeing this, advanced with 


the moſt fooliſh confidence againſt the Romans, 
who at laſt marched out to meet them, and gave 
them battle nearly about the narroweſt place of 
the Ithmus. The Acheans, at the ſame time that 
they were engaging the Roman legions, finding 
themſelves charged from an ambuſcade by all the 


and put to flight. Diæus, in deſpair, hurrying 


ſet fire to his houſe, and drank poiſon. The A- 
cheans, now without a leader, had not the cou- 


inhabitants retired from Corinth in the night. 


pillaged; put to the ſword all the men that re- 
mained in it; ſold the women and children for 
flaves : and after ſetting apart the fineſt ſtatues 
and pictures, ſet fire to the Houſes, reduced the 
whole city to aſhes, and razed the walls to the 


year that Carthage was taken and deſtroyed. 


ties that had taken part in the revolt. 
The ruin of Corinth made ſo terrible as im- 


Moy: had treated the Corinthians thus ' ſeverely, 


enemies; who with proper {kill and reſolution 
might there baffle for a long while the whole 
Roman power. The Romans drew immenſe 
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rage to rally, but fled on all ſides. Moſt of the 


Mummius entering the city, 3 it up to be 


2 


conſul's cavalry, were in a moment overpowered 


to Megalopolis, his native city, killed his wife, 


foundations. Thus periſhed Corinth, the ſame 
The Romans demoliſhed the walls of all he cis . 


preſſion on the Acheans, that their courage en- 
tirely deſerted them. The ſenate pretended, that 


on account of their having violated the law f 
nations, by abuſing the ambaſſadors ſent them 
from Rome; but the truth is, that the Romans, 
not chuſing that any thing ſhould be able to re- 
fit their power, reſolved: to deſtroy Corinth, 
whoſe very ſtrong and advantageous: ſituation 

rendered it a moſt convenient hold for any of their 


riches from the * of this city. Among the 
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„„ pictures found i in it. was one e os 5 A 
+ ehus, executed by the celebrated Ariſtides : Th tan: 
piece was reckoned infinitely. ſuperior to all the WM Pon 

reſt, and was ordered to be given to Attalus for nor. 

: about 32001. Sterling; but Mummius thinking men 

- it a matter of dangerous example to ſell a picture I a fe 

at ſuch an extravagant price, refuſed, in ſpite of MW fat 

the complaints of Attalus, to deliver it, and ſent Wl che! 

it to Rome, not indeed for his own private uſe, ſelf 

but as a publick ornament ; and it was accord. WM ny 

ingly placed in the temple of Ceres. That lu. ever 

ſtrious Roman gave upon this occaſion a ſtriking W com 

proof of his diſintereſtedneſs, integrity, and great W Thi 

knowledge in the art of war; but at the ſame die 

1 time ſhewed himſelf miſerably MeSciont: in point Ml can 
E pl taſte for the fine arts; for we are told by Vel. ties, 
| | leius Paterculus; that in eder to make thoſe em. pen, 
ployed to tranſport the Corinthian ſtatues and not 

Pictures to Rome more than ordinarily careful a- ons 

bout ſo precious a truſt, he threatened, that if WM th: 

any of them were_ſpoiled or amiſſing, he would W the 

: oblige the bearers: to furniſh offers. at their « Own Syll 

E eee Pire 
After this memorable 3 the Hb ſen the 

; - commiſſioners into Greece, who aboliſhed in all WM $y!l 

SE the ſtates the popular form of government, and pio) 

8 _ created magiſtrates dependent on the Roman whi 
„ commonwealth ;. but at the fame time left the gare 
Greeks in other reſpects in the full enjoyment of MW woc 

/ their laws and liberty. At laſt, however, Greece was MW forn 
"reduced into the form of a Roman province, and Wl to + 

| governed by a Prztor ſent thither annually: trea 

+» © _'Thencefurth, therefore, it bore the name of the dau 
Province of Achaia; the Acheans being in thoſe Bl I. 
2 latter times the moſt powerful people in Greece. no | 
State of AS Athens has all along made the moſt con- elt « 
Athens ſiderable figure in the hiſtory of Greece; it is MW new 
Ander proper, before concluding, briefly to lay before of | 
: the Ro- the reader the moſt remarkable viciſſitudes of for- this 
muas. tune experienced by that city, for ſome time after ane 
| 7 "0087 Romans made themſelves maſter of Greece. WM chin 
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Athens was Ai deſtined to ſuffer great misfor- 
tunes in the time of Sylla. Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, after making a conqueſt of all Aſia Mi- 
nor, diſpatched into Greece an army of 12, 00 
men, under Archelaus, Who by means of ſo great 
2 force ſoon took Athens, and obliged the other 
dee of Greece to ſubmit to Mithridates. Ar- 
chelaus fixing his reſidence at Athens, poſſeſt him- 
elf of all authority, and exerciſed a cruel tyran- 
ny over the inhabitants: Their miſeries, how- 
ever, under this new maſter were but ſlight in 
compariſon, of thoſe they were ſoon to undergo. 
The celebrated Sylla being charged with the con- 
dit of the war againſt Mithridates, quickly 
came into Greece with fivg legions. All the ei- 
ties, except Athens, immediately on his arrival o- 
pened their gates to him. The Athenians were 


not at liberty to follow their own inclinati- : 


ons; for the tyrant Ariſtion, under whoſe yoke 
they then groaned,- was daring enough to oppole 
the Roman troops, and to ſultain a liege againſt 


Sylla. That general immediately laid ſiege to Sy" 


Pireus where Ariſtion had taken poſt; and though 7h 
the walls were 60 foot high, ind: very ſtrong,” "IN 


| Sylla attacked them with the greateſt vigour; em- 


ploying for that purpoſe all his machines, of 


which he had a great number, and neither re- 


garding danger or expence. Being in want of 
wood, he cut down the trees of the Lyceum which 
formed molt beautiful and delicious walks; and 

to ſupply himſelf with money, he plundered the 
treaſuxes of the Nee of Mr ee, and Epi- 
daurum. 

If the attack was defperatis, the defense was 
no leſs ſo. Both parties behaved with the great- 
eſt eourage and reſolution. Every day produced 
new affaults, and new ſallies, in which a vaſt deal 
of blood was ſpilt. The Athenians diſplayed on 
this occaſion all the admired intrepidity of their 
anceſtors; they burnt part of the Roman ma- 
chines, and overturned others by means of the mines 
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which they carried under the ſpots whereon the 


Rood. The Romans animated by Sylla for, 


ed no leſs ardour. On their fide they made uſe 
of mines likeways, and thereby threw down a 
| conſiderable part of the wall. Having thus made 

a large breach, they immediately gave an affault; 


5 but after a long and deſperate diſpute were re- 


pulſed. The Athenians during the enſuing night 
thut up the breach by a new wall. Sylh was 
now beginning to deſpair of ſucceſs, when an 
idea ſtruck him of reducing the city by famine z 
converting therefore the ſiege into a blockade, 


he ſoon brought every horror of famine upon 


* 


the miſerable Athenians, who, after devouring all 

the herbage, roots and the fleſh of their horſe, 
were obliged to eat the leather of their ſhoes.— 
Finding themſelves at laſt under an abſolute ne- 
ceility of capitulating, the people and ſenators, 


by the moſt earneſt ſollicitations, prevailed on 


Ariition to fend deputies to obtain the. beſt terms 
they could from Sylla. But theſe deputies, in- 
ſtead of ſuing in the humble manner that became 
people in their ſituation, inſiſting on the exploits 
ef the antient Athenians, were interrupted by the 
haughty Roman, who called them in deriſion 
preachers, and deſiring them to reſerve their fine 
rhetorical - flouriſhes for themſelves, informed 
them that he had not come thither to learn the 


heroic actions of their anceſtors, but to chaſtiſe 


them for their rebellion; and diſmiſt them with- 
out further ceremony. Sylla getting intelligence 
ſoon after from his ſpies, of a part af the wall 
low enough to be ſealed, gave orders to fix lad- 
ders there the follewing night, by which the Ro- 
mans having entered the city, put to death the 
greateſt part of the inhabitants. Sylla gave up 

the city to be plundered, ſold all the flaves by 


auction, and then proceeeded to inveſt the cita- 
del, which was ſoon forced to ſurrender for want 


of proviſions, and Ariſtien was put to death: 
Having next made himſelf maſter jof Pireus, he 
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demobſhed its fortifications: and -burat- to the 

ound the arſenal, a building much admired 
For its elegant architecture. 2 | 
. Sylla, after beating the generals 5 Mithrida- 
tes in two great engagements at Cheronea, and 
Orchomene, brought Macedonia and Greece un- 
der the Roman power in the ſame manner as: - 
they had been formerly; and thence paſſing over 
into Aſia Minor, conquered Ioniæ and ſeveral o- 
ther provinces, whereof Mithridates had taken 
poſſeſſien in that counttx. 

Greece, in becoming a Roman province, did 
not, however, loſe that ardent defire of liberty” _ 
which was always its principal characteriſtic. In: 
the Roman civil wars between Czfar and Pom- 
pey, the Athenians warmly embraced the ſide of 
the latter, which appeared to be founded on re- 
publican principles; and after the death of Ju- 
lius Czfar, they raiſed ſtatues to the memory of 


: Caſſius, who had been the molt active of the con- 


ſpirators againſt Cæſar. In ſine, Greece, though 


| „ her political pb wer, ſtill preſerved her 


ſovereignty in the ſciences and fine arts, and in 
that reſpect received homage from her very con- 


querors; for the moſt illuſtrious men among the- 


Romans repaired thither to: he inſtructed in tlie 


moſt valuable parts of literature. Athens, there- 


fore, that nurſery of learning and ſcience, ſtill 
remained the central point in the republic of let - 
ters, and continued to be frequented by all who 
defired to acquire that atticiſim fo highly valued: 
by the Antients, and that ſtandard taſte which: 
enabled them to perceive the real beauties of 
very work of genius or art. Here too, and here 
only, were to be learned the true principles of 
eloquence; and all who applied themſelves ſuc- 
ceſsfully to publie ſpeaking, and Cicero in particu- 
lar, repaired to Athens to ſtudy under the great 


maſters of oratory. Thither did the ſame Ci-- 


cero ſend his ſon to hear the lectures of Cratip-- 


pus; ns Roman of any rank or conſideration did! 


;p WES the- 
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_—— j- the ſame; and Greek learning; according t to ou f 
SS | teſtimony of Plutarch, was accounted ſo \requiſite 
1 a branch of education among that judicious peo- 

$2 ple, that a Roman who did not underſtand the 

. age, never arrived at any high de- 

Thoſe of the emperors that 
ad a taſte for the ſciences, ſuch as Titus An- 
toninus, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, and 


* Greek langu; 
= of eſtimation: - 


ſome others, uſed every means to intice to their 
court the moſt eminent philoſophers of Greece, 


not only to enjoy their converſation themſelves, 


but that they might direct the education of their 


children. Even in the decline of the Roman em- 
i pire, and during the fourth. and fifth ages of 


chriſtianity, Greeee ſtill continued to be the re. 


fort of the philoſophers of all nations: We ſee from 

eccleſiaftical hiſtory, that St. Baſil; St. Gregory 
and St. Chryſoſtom, thoſe bright luminaries of 

the church, went to Athens to imbibe at the ſource. 

all the moſt important branches of knowledge. 

: Beſides Athens, ſeveral . ether cities were fa- 

maous for being the reſidence of che arts and ſcien- 

ces, ſuch as. Aierandin e e Rhodes and q 


i Epheſus. + Wars 
Phioſo-  Panztius, the Stoie philoſopher was-deſeended | 
phers of: one of the mott illuſtrious families in Rhodes; 

; 3 the but his love ef knowledge induced him to reſide. 
3 oe at Athens, here he attached himſelf · to the Stoic: / 


Greece. ſchool- then very: much in vogue. 


* Panæti- 


greateſt men then applied themſelves to the ſtudy 


and formed a very 


us and Scipio; of. whom the latter honoured 
teſt confidence, and 
prevailed with him to accempany him in his ex- 
Panætius compoſed a treatiſe. on the 


— bim with marks of the grea 


peditions. 


moral duties of mankind, hi ghly valued by Ci | 


5 | | a Vw e en 6204 of it! in his Ofen. 


The fame of 
his knowledge ſoon reached Rome, where the 


T | 
"© - philoſophy: Panætius was drawn thither by 


invitation of ſome of che moſt illuſtrious Romans, 
. intimate friendſhip with Læli- 
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Epe a native of men a e in 1. ye E. 1 OE 
os was likeways a- follower of the Stoic ſect, ts. 
and equally famous for the ſublimity of his ſen- A. M. 
timents and the purity of his morals; in which 399% i 
laſt reſpect the Stoics, notwihſtanding their ex · 15 „ 
terior ſeverity, and their rigid dodrines, were 
far from being altogether irreproachable. He- 
was when very young the ſlave: of one of the 
officers of the emperor Nero's bed chamber; but 
having been driven from Rome in the reign t 
Domitian, he retired to. Nicopolis, Where in 
ſpite of his poverty he lived for ſeveral years 8 
general eſteem; and returned: to Rome in the- 
ime of Hadrian, The maxims of his philoſo , 
phy were comprehended in theſe three words? 
&vexs xat &ν,4 ſignifying, 6 ſuffer patiently, and: 
„ be moderate in your pleaſures,” The only «+ 
part of his works now remaining is his Mantel; 5 
Nothing, except chriſtianityitſelf, can be more- 
pure and ſublime than the doctrines of his phi- <4 
loſophy. The celebrated ' Monſieur / Paſcal, who 
bad ſtudied it with great accuracy, has given us 
WM the ſubſtance-of it with. a diſtinctneſs and preeiſi- | 
on worthy of. fo great a genius. As this piece is 

curious and ſcarce, we. ſhall: here preſent the: e 

Lenden with the ſubſtance of it. i ER” 

Epictetus, fays he, is one of. the few philoſes: | 

pers who had the juſteſt notions of the duties 

of human life: He:defires; above all things, that 
God Almighty may be conſtantly the chief ob: 

_ jet of our conſideration; that we be-thoroughly 7 
perſuaded of his perfect. juſtice, and chearfully. 
ſubmit to+ all his diſpenſatians, from an entire: 

_ conviction of his infinite wiſdom: He aſſures us, 
that this diſpoſition will pyevent all our murmur- 
ings and complaints, and enable us to bear with 
patience the moſt painful accidents: of life: Ne- 

ver ſay; „ have loſt ſuch a thing; ſay rather 

J have reſtored it: My ſon dies, I have 

4 reſtored him ;” My wife dies, „I have 3 

þ © her back; and fo. of * other BY tas | 
- * | | "+ 
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Tent you the thing, employs. to take it back a- 


| but, fas" you, he who has deprived me of ſuch I 
8 a thing, is a wicked man: Why trouble your- 
ſelf about the inſtrument, whom the power, wha } 


gain? While the mighty indulges you in the 


uſe of it, be careful of it, as being the property 


of another: You muſt never deſire: that things 
TT = ſhould be diſpoſed according to your fancy or 
| pleaſure; but be. always aſſured that they hap- 
pen for the beſt : Conttant! y remember, that you 

are in this world as it were a player, and muſt 
perform ſuch+a part as it pleaſes your maſter to 

beſtow on you: Remain on the theatre ſo long 


1 


as he appoints, appear rich or poor as your 


character requires, and endearour to play your” 


part as well as poſſible; but ſtill remember, that 
to choice the part is the buſineſs of your maſter: 
Reflect daily on death, and the moſt lamentable 


miſeries of life; by which means you will never 
think baſely, nor defire any thing too earneſtly, 


Then he proceeds to ſnow how a man ought to 


7 behave on a thoufand different oecaſions; he would 


have him humble and modeſt, adviſes him to con+ 
- ceal his good reſolutions, and accompliſh them 


_ privately, becauſe nothing diminiſhes their value 


' fo much as oſtentation: He repeats again and a- 


_ gain, and conſtantly endeavours: to enforce this 


maxim, That the whole deſire, the whole 
« ſtudy of man, ſhould be to cone the will. | 


„ of God, and to follow it.“ 


trio ed as chief magiſtrate of: Athens; and it only 


: "rim, remains to ſay a few words of him here as an o- 


3684. whom he learned a florid and highly ornamented 


Dem Demetrius Phalerius has don already meutions? 


A. M. rator: He was the ſcholar of Theophtaſtvs, from, 


ſtyle: He excelled in that ſpecies of eloquence, which | 
ſtudies the graces of declamation and beautiful 


ſhining expreſſions, but is devoid of ſolidity and vi- 


gour. Being, however, much applauded for the 
pleaſure he gave the ear and i imagination, he had 


e number of imitators... It: is. for this rea- 


a 5 l . . i | 
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fon, that he i is ſaid to have contributed greatly to 


the decline and corruption of eloquence at Athens. 
To pleaſe was the whole aim of the oratory of 


Pemetrius, which, therefore, could be of Vitle 
uſe, except in painting out e and n 
actions. 


To the number of Greek orators, may perhaps 5 


be added ſeveral fathers of the church, ſuch as 
Saint Bafil, Saint Gregory, and Saint Chryſoſtom, 
whofe writings contain a beauty of ſtyle, a ſoli- 
dity of reaſoning, and a vehemence of expreſſion, 
very well calculated for touching the e and 
moving the paſſions. | 


Polybius, the famous Wade was a native of men. 
Megalopolis: He learned eloquenee and Philoſo- „ 


phy under his own father Lycortas, a man great - 


4 


Us. 


ty diſtinguiſhed for the firmneſs with which he A. M. 
ſupported the intereſts of the Achean republic, 3800. 
againſt the ambitious deſigns: of the Romans; 


and Philopœmen was his maſter in what regarded 


the art of war. His merit was ſoon known. at 


Rome, where many of the principal citizens cul- 
tivated his acquaintance ; and particularly, the 
two ſons of Paulus Zmilius, of whom the young 
eſt, who was adopted by Cornelius Scipio, the: 
ſon of the great Africanus, and who deſtroyed 
Numantia and Carthage, profited very much by 


his inſtructions. Polybius is believed to have 
eompoſed the greateſt part of his hiſtory at Rome. 


This hiſtory contained not only the Roman tranſ- 
actions, but thoſe of all the then known world, 


from the firſt Punic war to the ruin of the king 115 


dom of Macedonia, comprehending altogether a 


ſpace of fifty three years; Polybius, therefore, 
called it an univerſal hiſtory, and divided it into 


forty books, of which only the five firſt now re- 


main. The loſs of the reſt is very much to be 
regreted; for we ſhould have found there a re- 


preſentation of the grandeſt and moſt . 


ſcenes ever diſplayed. on the theatre of the world: 


There we. I have ſeen, particularly in the: 
5 33 
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period of the ſecond Punic war, the two nad 
warlike and powerful nations then in the world, 
engaged. in the. moſt ſerious and important con- 
telt; Rome on the very brink of deſtruction; and 


Carthage finally vanquiſhed and undone : There, | 
too, we ſhould have found an account of the warn 


of the Romans with Philip king of Macedon, 


with Antiochus king of Syria, with the Atolians, 
and with king Perſeus; in a word, the whole 


chain of events that conducted Rome to the ut- 
moſt pitch of power, and enabled her to ſwallow 
up all the ſtates and kingdoms in our hemiſphere, 


This loſs is ſo much the greater, that Polybius - 
' beſtowed the utmoſt care and attention to procure 


the beſt information with reſpect to facts; and 


that he might not be miſtaken about the fituation | 


of places; he travelled himſelf to the ſpots where 
the principal engagements deſcribed by him hap- 
pened : Beſides all this, Polybius abounds with 


the juſteſt reflections, and everywhere delivers the 


moſt ſolid maxims of policy, two particulars that 
conſtitute the chief excellence of every hiſtorian, 


and from which a reader derives the moſt valua- 
dle inſtruction: It is true, that his digreſſions are 
5 generally tedious, but the facts they contain are 


Jo curious, that it were rigorous and unjuſt to find 
Y fault with them. 


Polybius eee eee into the Petoponneſe af- | 
ter the deſtruction of Corinth, had an opportunity of 
defending the memory of his maſter Philopœmen 
trom an accuſation of his having been an enemy of 


the Roman people; and he acquitted himſelf with 
- ſuch eloquence and foree of ar 


any diſputes that had ariſen among them. 


"Places, Tre. to his honaur. Alter chis, he went 


: > 


ent, that a de- 
oeree was paſt, forbidding the ſtatues ſet up in ho- 
_ our of that hero, to be in any ſhape hurt. Po- 
lybius was likeways choſen by the Roman com- 
miſſioners to viſit the conquered towns, and ſettle | 
This. 
commiſſion he executed with ſuch 2dmirable pru- 
dence and equity, that ſtatues were, in different 
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till the death of that illuſtrious Roman, when he 


once more returned to his native country, and 8 


Dion: 
ſius = tie 
Halicar- 
ria in Aſia Minor. He came into Italy about the naſſian. 


time of the battle of Actium gained by Auguſtus A. M. 
againſt Antony. His principal work, intitled, 3973 
The Roman antiquities, was divided into twenty 


re ended his days at the age of 82 years, 
- Dionyſus the Halicarnaſſian, was; as his name 
imports, a native of Halicarnaſſus, a city of Ca- 


books, of which only eleven now remain, and 
comprehended the moſt abſtruſe part of the Ro- 
man hiſtory, "which it deduced from the founding 
of Rome; During the reſidence of Dionyſius at 
Rome, he formed an acquaintance with the moſt 
learned men then in that city, and ſtudied very 
carefully the works of the moſt eſteemed hiſtori- 


ans. The learned diſcover in Dionyſius a pro- 
found erudition, a moſt acute ſpirit of criticiſm, 
2 mind perfectly free of prejudice, a love of truth, 
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pack to Scipio at Rome, with whom he lived 


and a profeſt Hatred of impiety. We are parti- 


 cularly obliged to him for the knowledge he has 


given us of the religion and manners of the Ro- 
mans: His ſtyle is ſimple and elegant, and he ap- 


pears more ſolicitous about ſhewing his learning, 


than the flourithes and ornaments of eloquence. 


Diodorus Siculus lived in the time of 17 22 
r = 


© culus. 


Ceſar and Auguſtus. His work, intitled, 7. 

hiſtorical !5rary, comprehended forty books, 55 
which only fifteen now remain. The five firſt 
immediately follow one another, contain the hi- 


ſtory of the fabulous times, and treat of what - 


happened previous to the fiege of Troy, -The 


next ſeven books eee the hiſtory of the 


— 


Perſians and Greeks, from the expedition of Ner- 


xes into Greece, till the death of Alexander: 
And the three laſt give us the hiſtory of Alexan- 


der's ſucceſſors. Biodorus is a very valuable hi- 
ſtorian; and though he appears to have given ra- 
ther too much credit to the traditions of the 


prieſts, Im we Have great reaſon to regret the 
loſs 


| 
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| Joſs of the part of his hiſtory - that is loſt. 1 
ſtile unites ſimplicity with perſpicuity, and his 

works abound with judicious reflections. Th 


A Plutarch, the celebrated biographer, was a 2 
A. M. me of Cheronea in Botia, and flouriſhed in the 


4048. 
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reign of the emperor Nero: He performed ſeye. 


ral journies into Italy, in order to collect materi. 


| real value. 


als for his Lives of illuſtrious men; and he num- 


bered among his friends the greateſt: men of 


Rome, who took delight to hear him reaſon in 


Greek on matters of philoſophy. At laſt, he fix 


ed his conſtant reſidence in his native country, 


where he was honoured with the firſt employ: 


ments, and diſcharged not only thoſe, but all the 


other duties of civil life likeways, - with admira. 


ble care and prudence, ſhewing himſelf a good 


father, a good huſband, a good maſter, and a2 


good citizen; and his virtue was rewarded wic 


the ſweeteſt harmony and peace in his family. 


His works are, his Lives of illuſtrious men, 
and his Diſcourſe on morals. 
very uſeful maxims for the conduct of life, ſub- 


lime notions about the divinity and the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul, and are interfperſed throughout 
with curious anecdotes. ' But The lives of il: 
 Tuftrious men is the work that has immortalized 
"the name of Plutarch. It is looked upon as the 


moſt. proper book in the world, to form men ei- 
ther for private life, or for public employments; 
and abounds with particulars highly worthy df 


obſervation: Things are there eſtimated at their 


- "66 ſpeaks; ; and there makes him- acquainted 


< with Lae __ the huſband, the matter, the 
8 NY 


— 


The laſt contain 


He does not confine himſelf to the 
great and ſhining actions alone of the illuſtrious! 
men, whoſe lives he writes; He does not ſa- 
* tisfy himſelf, ſays M. Rollin, to paint the com- 

% mander, the conqueror, the politician, the 
4 magiltrate, the orator; but introduces his rea 
« der into the cloſet, as it were, or rather, in- 
e deed, into the hearts of thoſe of whom he 


* 
Lay 
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.«« friend. We ſeem to live and converſe with 


« ving "us an idea of their behaviour and man- 
4 ners, as. lively and ſtrong as if we were living 
- and converſing with them.“ — 


ſimple, is nevertheleſs lively and expreſſive; but 


always ſenſible and pertinent. We are likeways 


of, ſeveral others of the ſame eountry flouriſned 


— 


3 


« them, and to be preſent at their parties of + | 
« pleaſure, their walks, their feaſts, and their N 2 
« converſations : Cicero ſomewhere obſerves, that 

« in walking through Athens, and the places ad- 

% jacent, one could hardly advance a ſtep with- 

e Out meeting with ſome ancient monument 

« mentioned in hiſtory, which recalled to the i- 

« magination the remembrance. of ſome great 

« man of antiquity, and rendered him, in a > 
« manner, preſent, —-The reading of Plutarch's 

« lives, continues M, Rollin, produces a ſimilar 

« effect, preſenting, as it were, before our eyes, 

the great men of whom he ſpeaks, and gi- 


* 


For chis reaſon, the loſs of ſome of thoſs | 
"Ia is the more to be regreted.. Plutarch 5 


fuews' himſelf, on all occaſions, to be a great 5 
painter; and his ſtile, though plain and 1 


not everywhere equally ſupported. Plutarch! is 
found fault with for his fondneſs of ſory-telling ; 
and, indeed; provided a ſtory be curious, he ne- 
ver fails to introduce and give a very minute de- 
tail of it, however remote its connection may beit. 
with the ſubje& in hand; but his reflections are „ 


indebted to him for having preſerved to us ſpeci- 
mens of the writings of ſome of his great men. 
Beſides the eminent hiſtorians here taken notice 


in the times of the emperors, ſuch as Arrian, E 
lian, Appian, and Herodian ; but theſe Were of 


An inferzor rank to thoſe above mentioned, 
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CONTAINING 


| 1 fuccint account of the principal franſaGtions in 


5 the land of —_ 


H E srl Gredes that paſſed over into 8. 
cily were the Chalcidians of Eubœa, who 


Founded Leontium and Catana : After them, Ar- 


chias the Corinthian led a colony into that iſland, 


and became the founder of the city of Syracuſe, 


about the year of the world 3295 : And much 
about the ſame time, the foundations of Me- 
Bara were laid by the Megareans, 

In like manner, ſeveral Greek colonies ſettled 


in the ſouthern parts of Italy, commonly known 
by the name of Calabria; which increaſing dai- 
1y, and being joined by many additional co- 
lonies of Greeks, grew at laſt fo conſiderable, 


that the country obtained. TEK. name of Greater 
Greece, 
Syracuſe 


2 


N 


8 
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Syracuſe was the moſt powerful city in Sicily. 


Hiſtory, however, has tranſmitted no memora» 


centuries of its. exiſtence; for it only began to 
make a figure in the, time of king Gelon : But, 


for the ſpace. of 200 years after that period, it 


ble circumſtance regarding it during the two firſt 


gave occaſion to many intereſting events: Of. 


theſe we ſhall here confine ourſelves to the mot. 


| conſiderable. 


About the year of the nl 35 20, the Can. 
thaginians, at the inſtigation of Xerxes the fa- 
mous king of Perſia, invaded Sicily with an army of 


zoo, ooo men, and a fleet of 2000 ſtips; but this 


formidable army was defeated by G ee then 


A. W. 


3520. . 


tyrant of Syracuſe. "i 


This Gelon deſerves to be ranked among the- 
eateſt men; he was a vative. of Gela, a city 
on the ſouthern coaſt of Sicily, Upon the death: 


of Hypocrates, tyrant: of that place, Gelo took 


arms againſt his fellow citizens, ſubdued them, 


and poſſeſt himſelf of the ſovereign authority. 


Shortly after he did the ſame at Syracuſe; whiere,. 


after ſecuring himſelf in the ſupreme authority, 


he directed his attention to extend-the territory of 


the city, and. ſoon became very powerful, Ha-- 
milcar, the Carthaginian general, having laid. 


ſiege to the city of Himera, Gelon went to the 


aſlitance of his father-in-law, who defended that 


place; and the father and ſon joining their for- 


ces, gave battle to the Carthaginians, gained a: 


complete victory, and made an immenſe booty. 


Selon employed the greateſt part of the ſpoil to 
decorate the temples of Syracuſe; he divided the 


priſoners with the greateſt equity; and, aflem-- 


bling the Syracuſans, gave them a full account 


of his proceedings. By theſe means, he acquir- 


ed their eſteem. and affection to ſuch a degree, 


that they voluntarily beſtowed on him the title 


of King. He was the firſt, ſays M. Rollin, whom 


the regal dignityr endered a better man. Hiſto- 


riatts are. Sul of the praiſes of Gelon's virtües; 
XX 2. they. 


* * * 
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they celebrate particularly his fineerity, his exact 
obſeryance of his promifes. and engagements, and 


his careful attention to promote agriculture : He 


thought himſelf bound, as king, to defend the 
mtereſts of the ſtate, to enforce juſlice, and pro. 
tect innocence : 


bis power to be felt, except in doing good; and 
perſiſting in the ſame moderation te the end of 


his life, died univerſally regreted by his ſubjeck, 


after a reign of ſeven years. 


Hiero, one of Gelon's ſons, verdad him, 


but proved at firſt a king of a very different cha- 


racter, indulging bimſelf in all his paſſions, and 
His ſub» 


giving a looſe to violence and injuſtice. 
jects, therefore, regarded him as a tyrant: But 
being, by his delicate ſtate of health, expoſed to 


frequent indiſpoſitions, he gave way, on ſuch oc 


caſions, to reflection, reſolved, at laſt, to change 


is conduct, and, with that view, e to his 
eourt Simonides a Pindar, the moſt famous 


poets of his time, who, by the charms of their poe- 
try and converſation, ſoftened, in a great meaſure, 
his ierce and ſavage diſpoſu ĩon; and, by diſcourſing 
with him frequently en the art of government, 
brought him to a juſter way of thinking. Xenophon 
has taken occaſion, from this circumſtance, to com- 
poſe a treatiſe on that important ſubject, which 


| he has intitled Hjero, He draws it up in the form 
- of a dialogue between that prince and Simoni- 


bes; and makes Hiero maintain, that kings and 
tyrants are, on many accounts, far from being 
Jo happy as is commonly imagined ; but, parti- 
calarly, by their being almoſt neceſſarily depri- 
ved of the ae happineſs of liſe, namely, 
_ true friend. 
made to deſcribe, in a very maſterly manner, the 
duties of royalty; and his whole argument tends 
to demonſtrate, that a king ought not to be account- 
6 pe tor his own ſake, but for that of his ſub- 
Jeds. 


He embelliſhed and fortified the 
city, and increaſed its territory: He never made 


Simonides, on the other ſide, is 


Fook V; ee 


Hievs; during the remaining part of his 
- endeavoured, by the mildeſt and moſt enga- 
ging behaviour, to draw to his court the fineſt geni- 
nſes of his time. He died after a reign of eleven 

ars. 

e e brother ſucceeded him, and pro- 
red a downright tyrant, His haughty and cruel 
behaviour provoked his ſubjects to rebel againſt 
him, and to beſiege him in his palace. 
bulus was obliged to capitulate ; and having, in 
order to ſave his life, conſented to go. into exile, 


he accordingly retired into the country of the 


Locrians. . 


The Syracuſans having thus recover- 


A. M. p 
3543s+ 


Thraſy- : 


ed their liberty, weed a coloſſal ſtatue to Jupi- 
ter the deliverer, appointed an annual feaſt 2 
in commemoration of their «deliverance, and re- 


eſtabliſhed the popular form of government. 


Diodorus Siculus mentions as having flouriſhed. 
4 about this time, one Deucetius, who Was chief 
of the people, properly called Sicilians. This 
Deucetius, after continuing for ſome time very 
powerful, and gaining great advantages over the 
Syracuſans; built a famous temple called Palici, . 


which was made an inviolable aſylum for all who 
At laſt, how- 


were oppreſt by a ſuperior power, 


4 


ever, Deucetius was abandoned by his profperi- - 
ty, utterly ruined by the loſs of a fingle. battle 
with the Syracuſans, and thereupon deſerted. by- 


his troops. 
peared in the market place of Syracuſe, and 


Doubtful of his fate, he boldly ap- 


threw himſelf on the mercy of. his: enemies, who, . 
moved with pity, and thinking it ungenerous and 
mhumane to:take advantage of his preſent mis- 
fortunes, not only gave him his life, but aſſigned 


him a handſome ſubſiſtence. 
Syracufe, after enjoying her Ti berty for more 


than fifty years, was about the year of the world A. M. 


3588, attacked by the arms of the Athenians, 3588. 
incited to that war by the ambition of Alei- 


biades. We have already 


iven à full ac- 


count of the particulars of this expedition, which 


1 


proreda 


proved moſt ruinous to the Athenians, 
Book II. p. 174. et ſeq.) 
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Buy the abdication of Thraſybulus, aces 
had been now about ſixty years in the poſſeſſion 


_ of her liberty, when Dionyſius, a private citi. 


zen, formed the deſign of enſtaving his country, 


* * — 


1 war a 


and of aſſuming the ſovereign power. This man 
had already given prooſs of his ceurage in the 
gainſt the Carthaginians, who had, for 


whole ages, meditated the reduction of this iſland, 
and often made attempts, during that period, to. 


— 


accompliſh their deſign. 


The fruitfulneſs of Si- 


cily, the wealth of its inhabitants, and the beau- 
ty of its cities, were ſo many allurements to the 
Carthaginian ambition; and, notwithſtanding 
the unfortunate event of moſt of their invaſions 
of it, they ſteadily perſiſted in their reſolution ta 


fabdue it. 

ntum was famous for its. magnificent temple; 
dedicated to Olympian. Jove, and for the riches 
of its citizens. 
of thoſe citizens, hiſtory, takes notiee of one of 


Beſides. Syracuſe, the city of Agri- 


To give us an idea of the wealth 


them called Gellias, 42 had in his houſe large 
halls for the reception and entertainment of all 


ſtrangers who came. to: the city, and wardrobes 
full of every. fort- of cloaths, for the ACCOMmMO. 
dation of ſuch of his. 
them. This city, therefore, had particularly 

attracted the avarice of the Carthaginians, who 
beſieged it with ſo powerful. an army, chat they 
at laſt took goſſeſſion of it. 

About this time, Dionyſius conceived. the de- 
gn of eaſlaving his. native city Syracuſe. 
this view, he availed himſelf of the complaints 


{ts as had occaiion fon 


With 


5 of the other ſtates of Sicily againſt the Syracu- 


fan magiſtrates; and as he poſſeſt, in an eminent 
E degree, the talent of eloquence, ſo. uſeful and 
: dangerous 1 in a republican government, he ſtood up 
in che midi of the aſſembly of the people, and 
made an artful ſpeech, calculated to render odious 
- the e 9 W hom he adviſed the peo- 


Ele 


i Vide | 
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ple to de pw | In vain was he declared a mover 
of ſedition, and condemned to pay a ſevere fine ;. 
encouraged. by ſeveral citizens, he puſh'd his ac- 
cuſation, ſpoke with more fr eedom- than before, 
and gave ſo lively a deſcriptiou of the miſeries 


which the negligence of the . Syracuſan. magi- 


ſtrates to ſend timely ſuccours, had brought up- 
on the inhabitants of Agri igentum, who were 
forced to deſert their city by night, and to fly 
with their wives and children, that the Syracu- 


fans immediately depoſed thoſe magiſtrates, and 
elected Dionyſius chief magiſtrate in their place. 


This firſt ſucceſs increaſed his hopes: And as 


Ar tifices: 


an uſurper never heſitates to practiſe every art, of Dio- 
however criminal, in order to facilitate his de- ?Y ſius to 


ſigns, he next applied himſelf to ſupplant the ge- 

nerals of the army, employing for that purpoſe 
fraud and deceit of all kinds. He told the peo- 
ple, that, inſtead of making uſe of foreign troops, 
it was much more natural and ſafe to truſt their 
defence to their own countrymen ; and for that 
purpoſe to recall ſuch of them as were living in 
exile. This advice was the more attentively _ 
liſtened to, that the Syracuſans were then alarm- 


arrive at. 
the ty- 
rann y. 


ed at the conqueſts: of the Carthaginians; but 


the intention of Dionyſius, in propoſing this mea- 


ſure, was to create to himſelf ſo many adherents 


of thoſe. exiles, who world by that means owe 


their reſtoration to him, and would therefore be 


inclined from gratitude to ſupport his intereſts, 
The people aſſented to his arguments, and order - 
ed the exiles to be recalled. | 


* 


Soon after, the Syracuſans being applied to Se: 


aſſiſtance by the inhabitants of Gela, ſent Diony- 
ſius to their relief, who ferved: them with ſuch 


zeal and effect, that they beſtowed on him the 


higheſt marks of gratitude and attachment. On 
returning to Syracuſe, Dionyſius counterfeited 
the appearance of a man overwhelmed by diſtreſs 
and affliction; and at laſt informed. the people, 


that. he had made a diſcovery of a treaſonable 
5 | 5 con- 


—— 
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correſpondence. between their generals and  Hi:. bear 


milco, commander of the Carthaginians. This fins : 
pretended diſcovery created in the minds of. the of S1 
people the utmoſt. anxiety. and conſternation, ' T 
Many cried out, that Dionyſius ought to be im- free 
mediately created commander in chief, as the. nig 
danger appeared to admit of no delay. The mul. mar. 

: titude, accordingly, ever blind to cauſes or con- ſiege 
ſequences, and only regardful-of the preſent, in- una 
ſtantly choſe him generaliſſimo, with abſolute: hab! 
power, though many of the moſt prudent and, acco 
wiſe citizens were of opinion, that by ſuch a ſtep, In t 
they ſhould in effect give away their liberty. | by! 
Dionyſius fully determined to ſecure himſelf in a de 

his power, and to render ineffectual any change but, 


of the public. diſpofition in. his favour, projected dan; 
another artifice for perſuading his countrymen to hor{ 
_ appoint him guards, Going therefore into. the. ſign 


city Leontium, where:there was a Syracuſan gar- ius 
riſon, certain perſons: employed for that purpoſe But 
: - created a. tumult ; whereupon Dionyſius cried: Dio 
out, that there was a conſpiracy againſt his life, witl 


and affected to fly for ſafety to the citadel; which. piec 
he had garriſoned by ſoldiers firmly attached to opp 
. His intereſts, An aſſembly of the people being chat 


called, Dionyſius deſcribed to them in a moſt af. his « 
fecting manner the danger he had run, and en- 1 
treated them to permit him to chuſe a guard of. | par: 
60o men for the ſecurity of his perſon. His re- ord 
queſt is granted; and inſtead of 600, he chuſes ed 
1000 ſoldiers, by way of lifeguard, whom, as mat 
: well as his foreign troops, he engages to his ſer- | min 
OE vice by-the greateſt promiſes ; then ſends to Gela ſub 
LEES for a part of the garriſon, and affembles the fu- hay 
© gitives and exiles, Thus reinforced, the inha- the 
| bitants of. Syracuſe , were no longer able to reſiſt of t 
him; making therefore his public entrance into l ef 
the city, followed by all his retinue, he at length: life 
throws off the maik, and thews his countrymen thir 
that. obedience now is their only ſafety. Every ng 
ro Tel ala = ee flict 
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heart is thereupon ſeized with terror, and Diony- | 
fins ſees himſelf maſter of the moſt PONG 25 
of Sicily. 5 

The beginnings of his reign, et er were not 
free from diſturbance, and his ambition was very 
nigh: coſting him his. head, Dionyſius had 
marched to the relief of Gela, which was be- 
ſieged by the Carthaginians ; but finding himſelf 
- unable to oppoſe the enemy, he ordered the in- 
habitants to abandon the city in the night, and 
accompanied them, in order to cover their retreat, 
In this march he narrowly eſeaped being cut off 
by ſome of the Syracuſan horſe men, who made 
2 deſperate attack upon him for that purpoſe; 


| but, luckily for the tyrant, were repulſed. The 


danger, however, did not end there ; for thoſe 
horſe men, on being diſappointed in their firſt de- 
fign, rode forwards. to the city, attacked Diony- 
— kus's palace, plundered it, and abuſed his wife. 
But things ſoon aſſumed a diffgent : appearance. 
Dionyſius puſhin x 3 on to Syracuſe in the night 
with an eſcort o 
pieces a body of the citizens who attempted to 
oppoſe his entry, in revenge put to the ſwerd all 
that came in his way, and gave up the houſes . | 
his enemies to be plundered. . 

The full extent of his treaſon ſoon 5 ap- 


5oo men, defeated and cut in 


parent; for his countrymen perceived, that in . 


order to ſupport his uſurpation, he had conclud- 
ed an alliance with the Carthaginians, who inti- 


mated to them by a herald, that if they had > Iv 


mind to obtain a peace, their city muſt remain 
ſubject to the power of Dionyſius. The tyrant 
having now got the better of all oppofition, made 
the Syracuſans feel all the horrors and miſeries 
of tyranny.” Senſible of their hatred of him, and 
ef the danger which conſtantly threatened his 

life, he reſolved to ſacrifice to his ſafety every 
thing that gave him the leaſt uneaſineſs; ſtudy- 
ing to inſpire terror by the punithments daily in- 


Iced by him on a hon number of citizens, be- 
| heading 


* 


eruelty by putting to death perſons of every age 
and every condition. On this occaſion Plutarch 
obſerves, that ſuch. cruel tyrants are from time to 
time ſet over nations by the wiſe diſpoſition of 
the Almighty Creator, as a ſcourge for the wick. 
edneſs and impiety of ſuch nations; a reflection, 
_ worthy of the wiſeſt Chriſtian philoſopher. 


Dionyſius, after intimidating the Syracuſans 


into fubjection by his cruelty, began to take other 
meaſures for his future ſecurity,” and applied him- 
- ſelf particularly to fortify that part of the city 
called the iſland, which, in caſe of neceſſity, 
might ſerve him by way of refuge. Then he 


turned his thoughts to the ſabduing of ſuch- 
of the inhabitants of Sicily as ſtill, remained 


free; and for that purpoſe reſolved to beſiege the 


, eity Herbeſina. But this project had almoſt pro- 


ved fatal to him; for the Syracuſan troops, 
whom he had armed with a view of making uſe 


of their aſſiſtance in this undertaking, finding 


themſelves in a condition to vindicate the liberty 
of their country, revolted from the tyrant, be- 
ſieged him in the Epipolis, and ſet a price on his 
bead. Hereupon Dionyſius being likeways de- 


ſerted by his foreign auxiliaries, thought himſelf 


abſolutely undone; and to avoid falling into the 
hands of his enemies, began to think of put- 
ting an end to his life; but from this deſperate 


reſolution he was diſſuaded by one of his friends 


named Philip. Dionyſius, therefore, entreats per- 


miſſion of the Syracuſans to depart from the city 


with his family; which they were not only 
ſimple enough to grant, but likeways complied- 


with another requeſt of the tyrant, to let him 


have five veſſels wherein to tranſport his effects. 
While preparations. were making for the de- 
parture of Dionyſius, the Syracuſans, apprehen- 


ſive of no further diſturbance from him, gave 


themſelves up to an indolent ſecurity; of which 
the tyrant taking advantage, warmly ſolicited the 
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Carthaginian garriſons in the towns adjacent to 
come to his relief, The Carthaginians reſolved 
accordingly to ſupport him; and 1200 of them 
marching towards Syracuſe, overpowered all op- 
poſition, and effected their junction with Dionyſi- 
us. This ſudden reverſe of fortune diſcouraged 
the Syracuſans; and Dionyſius having made a 
fally cn the beſiegers, and cut off a great number 
of them, obliged the ſurvivors to raiſe the ſiege 
and diſperſe. Finding himſelf now ſuperior to 
his enemies, he ſent word to thoſe who had fled, 
that they might peaceably return to the *city, 
for he frankly forgave what had paſſed, Per- 


ceiving, however, that there was no confiding in 


the Syracuſans, he thought it neceſſary to em- 


ploy every precaution for his ſafety, and there- 
fore took the opportunity of the enſuing harveſt 
to ſeize on all their arms. Then he fitted out a 
powerful fleet, enliſted a great number of foreign 
troops, and reſolved to attempt ſome enterprize 


that might encreaſe his power, for which indeed 


he poſſeſſed all the requiſite courage and ability; 
with this view, therefore, he quickly reduced 
Naxus, Catana, and Leontium, and chaſtiſed ſome 


of the neighbouring cities which had attempted to 


oppoſe his progreſs. _ „„ LS | 
Dionyſius had now conceived the deſign of 


ruining the Carthaginian power in Stcily, and be- 
gan to make vaſt preparations for putting his de- 


fign in execution. In the firſt place, he enticed 
to Syracuſe, by the means of great encourage- 


ment, a multitude of workmen ſkilful in prepar- 
ing every thing neceſſary for a powerful arma- 
ment; and in order that their work might pro- 
ceed with more diligence and regularity, he eſta- 


bliſhed proper inſpectors and overſeers; frequent- 


ly beſtowed with his own hand conſiderable re- 


wards on thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt 


by their induſtry and ſkill; and uſed to converſe 
with them with great familiarity, All the ſtreets 
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of Syracuſe were thronged with workmen . and I A] 
nothing was to be heard but the noiſe of their MW ed, 1 
* work, In a very ſhort while, therefore, a prodi- inten 
gious quantity of arms of every kind were pre. MW nian: 
pared, and a great number of gallies built, ſome MW moti 
of three, ſome of five benches of oars ; ſo that he MW the « 
ſoon had a fleet of 200 gallies completely fitted: enen 
out; and a number of warlike engines correſpon- and 


. ding to his other preparations. . 
82 After finiſhing his naval armament, Dionyſius The 
| began next to raiſe an army, The large pay of. inter 
fered by him, made ſoldiers throng to Syracuſe MW filic 
from all quarters, particularly from Greece; and MW effec 
Dionyſius omitted no means to gain the affection and 
of thoſe ſoldiers: Of late, indeed, he was become publ 


quite A new man in every reſpect. Inſtead of the new. 

cruel, imperious, and deſpotic tyrant, he was now were 

5 the humane, generous, merciful prince, and his ſuffe 
preſent conduct effaced all remembrance of his ever 
5 paſt behaviour. „ F vigo 
In order to remove as far as poſſible every ob- D 

ſtacle to his great deſign, he endeavoured to con- foot 

eiliate the friendſhip of two powerful cities, Rhe- wiuc 


gium and Meſſina. Then he bethought himſelf conſ 
of providing an heir to his throne, and with that dabl 


view contracted a double marriage, taking to Sict] 
wife both Ariſtomache, the daughter of one of the cuſa 
richeſt citizens of Syracuſe, and Doris, the daugh- ſiege 

. ter of a Locrian of diſtinction. Ariſtomache was nera 
Dion. ſiſter of the famous Dion, for whom his brother- ſqua 
in- law ſoon conceived ſuch a high eſteem, and ſo MW bow 
. ſtrong a friendſhip, that he gave orders to furniſh ſhip: 
him with whatever money he ſhould demand, in | 

Dion was a man of a lofty, noble ſoul, and had reſil 
contracted a ſtrong reliſh for the philoſophy and the 
converſation of Plato, who, in the courſe of his MW to b 
travels, had halted ſome time at Syracuſe. Dion 9 | 
took all the opportunities that the great confi- ady: 
dence and credit repoſed in him by Dionyſus pre 300 


ſented, to give that prince ſuch counſel as be MW gall 
thought he ſtood in need of 0 
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All the preparations for war being now finiſh- | 
ry Dionyſius acquainted the Syracuſans with his 
intentions of declaring war againſt the Carthagi- 

nians; and at the ſame time laid before them his 

motives for ſo great an undertaking, namely, that 
the Carthaginians had been always the profeſſed 
enemies of the Greeks ; and that both the honour 
and intereſt of the Greek cities called loudly for 
their deliverance from the yoke of barbarians; 
The Syracuſans very highly applauded the noble 
intentions of Dionyſus, immediately began ho- 
Rilities, by putting to death and plundering the 
effects of all the Carthaginians found in their city, 
and diſpatched a herald to Carthage to make a 
public declaration of the war. This piece of 
news greatly alarmed the Carthrginians, Who 
were the more affected by it, that they had lately 
ſuffered much by 2 plague; they were not, how- 
ever, diſcouraged, but made Preparations for a 
vigorous defence. 955 
Dionyſius had already a powerful army on 

foot, amounting to 80,000 foot, and 3000 horſe, 
which was beſides daily encreaſing; and his fleet 
conſiſted of 200 gallies. At the ſight of - ſo formi- 
dable an army, molt of the Carthaginian cities in 
Sicily voluntarily opened their gates to the Syra- 
cuſans; but ſome of them ' reſolved to ſtand a 
ſiege. On the other hand, the. Carthaginian ge- 
neral Imilco, diſpatched againſt Syracuſe a ſmall 
ſquadron of ten gallies, which entering the har- 
bour in the night, deſtroyed a good number of 
ſhips. Dionyſius was in the mean time employed 
in beſieging Metya, which made a very obſtinate 
reſiſtance; but having taken it at laſt, he put all 
the inhabitants to the word, and e the city up. 
to be plundered... 

The Carthaginians aebi all their troops, 
advanced towards Palermo with a land army of 
| 300,000 foot, and 4000 horſe, and a fleet of 400 © 

gallies: With theſe powerful forces Imilco laid --. 

lege to Meflina, and took it alter a very brave de- 
"SF 2 fence 
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feence on the part of the beſieged. Dienyfiszu u ſures 

5 3 to make head againſt an army ſo much ſuperior to his ſhall 
own, was obliged to retreat to Syracuſe, and many hon, 

of his allies deſerted him. Having in the mean M ving 

time levied freſh troops, Dionyſius once more took M 2£n5 

the field; and Imilco having ſeparated him- petu 

_Felf from his fleet, he gave orders to his do th 

admiral, Leptinus, immediately to attack the in a 

Carthaginian fleet; but this attempt proved very ny © 


unfortunate. Leptinus was ſoon ſurrounded by fon 
i the ſuperior number of the Carthaginian gallies, and gron 
3 Mago, who commanded them, ent in pieces ſuch their 
HE of the Syracuſans as endeavoured to fave them- nian, 
Bi ſelves by ſwimming. In this engagement the Sy. delir 
racuſans loſt more than 20, 000 men, and upwards men 
15 of 100 gallies. Dionyſius, on receiving the news and 
of this defeat, returns in haſte to Syracuſe, Imil- This 
co, after ſpending ſome time in refitting his fleet, 1 and 
and allowing bis army to repoſe themſelves, ſailed for t 
towards Syracuſe, and entered the harbour with tpeec 
an air of triumph; while his land army marched ment 
up to the city on the land fide, and offered battle ſius 
to the Syracuſans, who dared not accept the chal-vere 
lenge. Imilco, therefore, meeting with no re- frail 
ſiſtance, laid waſte the country, made himſelf vour 
maſter of the ſuburb of Aeradina, and prepared to his f 


þ beſiege the city. But while he lay encamped be- 
=. fore Syracuſe, Polyxenus, one of Dionyſius's bro- 
, thers-in-law, arrives to his aſſiſtance with thirty 
* ſhips: The Syracuſans thereupon reſume their 
. courage, attack the Carthaginian fleet, and after 
5 a ſharp engagement, take eighty of their ns 
1 | and re-enter their city in triumph. _ | 
3 Dionyſius happened to be abſent from: the city, 


1 . taking meaſures for a proper ſupply of proviſions 
=. at the time of this engagement. The Syracu- 
= | fans, emboldened by their ſucceſs, formed the de- 


ſign of ſhaking off the tyrant's yoke : But Diony- 
ius arriving in the mean time, congratulates with 


che SAI for their good 8 peral and aſ- 
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ſures them, that he will take ſuch W as 


ſhall very ſoon bring the war to a happy eonelu- 
ſion, At the very time, however, that he is gi- 
ving them theſe flattering hopes, one of the citi- 


zens named Theodorus, à man of a daring, im- 


tuous diſpoſition, ſtands up and makes a ſpeech 


to the aſſembly, wherein, after deſcribing to them 


in a lively manner the various inſtances of tyran- 


ny committed by Dionyſius, and the cruel oppreſ- 


ſion under which he had made the Syracuſans 


groan; he exhorts all preſent inſtantly to aſſert 


their liberty : But Pharacides, the Lacedemoni- 
nian, who commanded the fleet, ſtanding up next, 
delires the aſſembly to advert, that his country- 
men had ſent him thither to aſſiſt the Syracuſans. 
and Dionyſus, not to make war on Dionyſius. 
This ſpeech cooled the ardour ef the confpirators,, 


and threw them into very great conſternation 
for they did not doubt, that Dionyſius would very 


ſpeedily make them feel the effects of his reſent- 


ment: But they were happily miſtaken ; Diony- 
ſius had already learned by experience, "that ſe- 


vere meaſures tended rather to irritate than to re- 
ſtrain; and had reſolved for the future to endea - 
your to make himſelf beloved, and not ſeared, by 


bis ſubjects: On this occaſion, therefore, he ſtu - 
died, by a mild and complaiſant behaviour, and 
by the force of preſents, to gain the affection of 


the people, even going ſo far as to invite ieveras 


of them to eat at his table. 


The affairs of the Carthaginians were now in 


a very bad ſituation, the plague having broken out 


in their army. The Syracuſans took advantage 


of this unkappy circumſtance, attacked them by 


ſea and land, threw them into the greateſt diſ- 
order, ſank many of their , ſhips, and made a. 
dreadful laughter in their camp. Imilco, de- 


ſirous of ſaving the remains of his troops, offered 
_ Dionyſivs a great ſum of money for permiſſion to 
depart in peace with ſuch of his ſhips and ſoldiers _ 
as yet remained: But Dionyſus refuſed to grant 
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Imilco, therefore, Was 
obliged to leave the reſt behind; and the follow. : 
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tives of Carthage alone. 


ing night the Syracuſans again attacked the camp 
of the miſerable barbarians, who finding them. 


, ſelves betrayed by Imilco, betook themſelves to 


flight, but were moſtly cut in pieces by the Syra 
cuſans. 


Carthaginians, at the very time when they enter- 


tained the moſt ſanguine OPER x of e the 


Whole iſland of Sicily. 

Though the Carthaginians were now diſperſed, 
2 quiet was thereby reſtored to Syracuſe, yet 
Dionyſius was far from enjoying the general 
calm, living m conſtant dread of attempts againſt 
his life. 
his ſervice, he placed them in Leontium, and com- 
mitted the care of his perſon to a troop of ſlaves, 


| whom he had ſet at liberty, | 
It was about this time that the Gaul, wh 


had lately burnt Rome, ſent ambaſſadors to make 
an alliance with Dionyſius, who happened'then to 
de in Italy, where having gained a great victory 


cover the Greeks of that country, and taken many 


of them priſoners, he ſet them all at liberty without 


ranſom, and by that a& of genervlity made bg 


- many frm and zealous friends of them. 


Dionyſius entertained a voilent reſentment a a. 
gainſt the inhabitants of Rhegium, for the pro- 


voking anſwer they had returned him, when he 


begged of them to 


give him ſome lady of their 


city to wife: For they told his ambaſſador, that 
they could let him have no other than the 
daughter of their public executioner, who, if he 


pleaſed; was at his fervice. In revenge Dionyſius 


Siege of laid ſiege to their city. The beſieged finding 


Rhe- 
gium. - 


A. M. 


Lf 


themſelves unable to reſiſt him, propoſed terms 
of capitulation; but Dionyſius intending to ruin 


them entirely, refuſed to raiſe the ſiege, except 
on condition of their paying him a ſum amounting 


Je 80,0001. Sterlin 85 5 of their delivering up to 
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And thus was humbled the 8 of th the- 


As he diſtruſted the foreign troops in 


_ 


b „ GREECE. _—_ 
tn all their Wh and of their pet into his 
hands 100 hoſtages. After having by theſe 
means diſabled them from making any great re- 
fitance, he contrived ſome pretence for attack- 


ing them anew the following year, when he a- 
gain beſieged their city. The inhabitants per- 


ceiving that the tyrant aimed at nothing leſs 
than their utter deſtruction, defended themſelves 


7 : o 


with. great obſtinacy ; but after ſuſtaining the 
fiege for eleven months, being at laſt reduced to 


all the . horrors of famine, they were forced to 
ſurrender: at diſcretion, © By this time the whole 
inhabitants were half dead of hunger, and pre- 
ſented the moſt meagre ghaſtly figures imagi- 


nable. Dionyſius made 6000 of them priſoners, 
and obliged ſuch of them as had any money or. 
effects remaining to pay him a ranſom. But his 
cruelty did nat ſtop there, for he reſolved to 


take vengeance on Phyton the chief magiſtrate of 


the town; for the brave defence he had made: 


He, therefore, cauſed the ſon of that gallant of 
ficer to be thrown headlong into the ſea in his 
father's ſight; and then ordered the father him- 
ſelf to be whipt through the town; inſulted in 


the moſt ſhocking manner; and chen thrown 1 in- 
to the ſea likeways. 


The extraordinary Saen of Diänzſtäs for 
: poetry and the belles Ke has been particular- 
ly noticed by the hiſtorians, by whom he has 
been mentioned, who tell us, that he took very 


great delight in the converſation of men of ge- 


nius, and was remarkably fond of the arts and 
ſciencies. So far, no doubt, his taſte was high- : 


ly commendable; but he carried his love of poe-- 


try to a ridiculous height; affecting to eompoſe 
himſelf, without poſſeſſing any of the requiſite 

talents; and diſcovering greater joy at having 

written a few ſtupid verſes,. than at obtainin 

moſt important victory. It is hardly poſſib 475 to f 

carry this ſpecies of folly to a higher pitch than 
e did; for he 06 his time in com- 
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poling tragedies; ; inſiſted that his pieces _ 
be called excellent, and would ' ſuffer no compe. | 
titor on that point: So that he may be faid to 
have exerciſed his tyranny even over the mind; 
For a man of his high rank to imagine, that his 
honour was concerned in being accounted a fine 
poet, was certainly an inſtance of folly greatly 
to be pitied; and he ſurely did not reflect, that 
fome- talents which are highly eſtimable in a pri. 
vate perſon, may ill become a prince, eſpeeially, if 
hie piques himſelf on excelling in them. As al 
courts abound in flatterers, Dionyſius found m 
perſons about his, who encouraged his ridiculous 
vanity in this particular, by beſtowing the moſt 
extravagant encomiums on all his poetical pro- 
ductions. But not. ſatisfied with being thought 
he beſt poet in his own kingdom, he deſired that 
| His farne might be ſpread abroad; and for that 
Purpoſe, diſpatched his brother Thearides to the 
Olympic games to contend in his name, for the 
prize of poetry and of the | chariot races; that 
his merit in the poetical way might be-publiſhed 
in that great aſſembly of all the Greeks. © But 
the ſucceſs was very far from anſwering his ex- 
pectations; for though his brother pitched on a 
man of a moſt agreeable voice, and who was 


very ſkillful at deſtowing on verſes all the graces 


of elocution, to read. the poems of Hs )} 
yet the audience quickly diſcovered their real 


merit, hiſſed without ceremony thoſe miſerable. 
compoſitions, and were very merry at the e- 


pence of the poetical talents of Dionyſius: Nor 
was he more fortunate in his chariot races; for 
His horſes being as unſkilful in that exerciſe as 
their maſter was in the ways of the muſes,” flew 


off with an ungovernable impetuolity from the 1 


eourie, and broke the . N in Pons 8 12 inſt 
* goal. 
The bad faces of his poems at che Oly ympic 


55 55 by no means cured Dionyſius of his folly ; 2 
he na bimſelf to be as 3 a 288 
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bn ever. His conceir on this point was 60 extra- 


tay i 3 at the poet Philozenus for Gas 
elaring his ſentiments too freely about one of- his 


pieces, that he ordered him to be thrown into 


priſon; in conſequence, however, of the earneſt 
interceſſion of all the. firſt people at court, the 


haneſt poet was ſoon releaſed from his confine- 
ment. But Dionyſus being extremely defirous 


of procuring the approbation of his brother poet, 
inſiſted with Philoxenus the very day he was ſet. 


tf liberty, when he happened to be at table with 
him, to give him his opinion of what he eſteem- . 
ed his beſt piece: Whereupon Philoxenus, who 


was incapable of flattery, inſtead of cps 
Dionyſius, addreſſed himſelf to his guards, cry: 


ing out, Come, carry me back to the Nuarries ;” Is 

the name of the public priſon. The prince per- 
ceived the meaning of theſe words, but reſtrain- , 
ed his anger, and ceaſed to urge Philoxenus any 


farther, The paſſion of Dionyſius for compoſing 
encreaſed daily; and he is ſaid to have again 


ſent ſome of his verſes to the Olympic games, 
where they met with the ſame reception as the 


former. The news of this diſgrace threw him 
into a kind of fury, which he vented on ſome of 


his beſt friends, whom he accuſed of combining 


with thoſe who had ruined his reputation; and 
he even put ſeveral of them to death. In order 
to divert his uneaſineſs, he reſolved to undertake 


fome new expedition, which might likeways pro- 


cure him money to- ſupply the expence of the 
public works he was carrying on about the city 
and harbourof Syracuſe : He therefore, formed a 


plan of attacking Epirus, in the hopes of get⸗ 


ting poſſeſſion of the immenſe riches depoſited in 
vaſion 
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| -vaſion of Tuſcany, where he plundered a very 
rich temple; but he ſeems to have proceeded no 
= er in that enterpriſe. Afterwards he made 


ambition and cruelty 


Japiter, a 
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| ri attemps to drive the Carthaginians intire- 


ly out of Sicily; but was unſucceſsful, for he 
loſt a battle, which put an end to all his projects 
on that head. He was, however, amply con- 


ſoled for this misfortune, by the prize adjudged 


him by the Athenians for one of his tragedies re. 
preſented at ſome of their public feſtivals, This. 
is a proof that Dionyſius by his unwearied appli- 


cation to poetry, had at length arrived at ſome: 


_ eminence in that profeſſion. The news of this: 


facceſs gave him ſo much. pleaſure, . that he reſol- 
ved the whole city ſhould ſhare in it; and for 
_m_ uh 0g ordered public rejoicings : He like- 

ys gave a. moſt magnificent feaſt on the oeca- 


15 to his friends; but in the height of his joy. 


he eat and drank: to ſuch exceſs, as brought on 


Death of an indigeſtion, whereof he died i in a few gays, af 
ter a reign of 38 years. | 


. . 
* * 


It cannot be diſputed that Dionyfius was an 
artful politician, and a brave commander: But his 
reflect 
his memory. He ſhewed himſelf on many occa- 


- fions to be a man abſolutely void of all religion; 


and ſeemed to inſult the gods by the -pleaſant- 
ry with which. he accompanied his ſacrilegious 


acts. As he was one day plundering a temple of 
cloak of gold placed on the ſtatue of 
that god having: attracted his notice; he immedi-- | 
| ately ordered it to be taken away, faying, that ſuch 
à cloak was too heavy for ſummer, and too cold: 
for winter; and a woollen -one to be put in its 
hlace, which he faid was convenient for all ſea- 
- Jons: He joked in the tame manner on the gol- 
- den beard of- Eſculapius, which he likeways: took: } 
away, ſaying, that it was improper for the ſon: | 
. of Apollo to have a beard, while his father was 
without one: As the ſilver tables which he found 
in he: e baue 122 inſeription, «6 Fo tbe 
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to Syracuſe, after plundering the temple of Pro- 


ferpine at Locri, he deſired his friends to Ob- 


ſerve, „what a favourable : voyage the gods be- 


e ſtowed on the impious.. 
Dionyſius paid very dear for his dignity and 

ſovereign power, by the conſtant apprehenſion in 

which he lived, In order to ſecure his life, he 


had recourſe to the moſt extraordinary precauti- 
ons, Hiſtory takes notice of ſome oPtheſe : We 


a coat of mail under his robe; and that he ſpoke 
tower. Hearing that his barber boaited of hay- 


"GREECE. nd 


e et FR uſed to fay, that it was but juſt 

to profit by their goodneſs: He even boaſted of 
his impiety; for Cicero tells us, that as Dion „ 
fius was once returning with a favourable wißt 


. 


are informed, for example, that he always wore 


to the people of Syracuſe from the top of a 


ing permiſſion to put his razor on the tyrant's 


throat, he had him put to death, and obliged his 
own daughters to ſhave him; but when they were 
grown up, thinking it unſafe to truſt the razor 


even in their hands, he found out the expedient 


of ſinging his beard with nut ſhells, His bet 


was ſurrounded with a wide and deep ditch, o- 
ver which was a draw · bridge; ; and every 
night, after carefully examining all the eorners of 


his chamber, and properly ſecuring the door, he 
uſed to remove the draw · bridge before retiring 


to reſt. His treatment of Damocles, who uſed to 


tell him that he was the happieſt man in the 
world, is well known: He had him ſet down at 


2 table covered with the moſt magnificent ànd 


delicate diſſies, in a chamber filled with the ſweet : 


eſt perfumes, Where he was attended by a num- | 


ber of ſlaves ready to obey. the ſmalleſt ſignal ; 


but behold, directly above his head hung a na- . 
ked ſword by a ſingle hair! Could there in effect 


be a more lively image of the ſituation of a ty 


rant? But it is fit to obſerve, that Dionyſius 
took theſe extraordinary methods to ſecure his 
ve OY in he: l of W and befone 
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Reign of 
Diony- 


pFoun- 


ger . 


cd the naval firength. of the Syracuſans. But the 
ſon was as peaceably diſpoſed as the father had 
been active and enterpriſing; which was (leſs ow. 
ing to wiſdom and e ee than to his na- 
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his power was firmly eſtabliſhed, when e | 
conſpiraces were forming againſt him; for. after- | 


* I 
— 


hed 


wards. he converſed with his ſubjets in the moſt 
pen and familiar manner; and was always of 
2 acceſs to every bod. 


power that had been enjoyed by his father, who, 


it muſt be acknowledged, had reſcued Sicily from 


the Carthaginian yoke, and had greatly augment- 


tural indolence. 


In the beginning of his reign, Dion; of whom 


we have made ſome mention already, thought 


= it his duty as brother · in- law to the father, to aſ- 
fiſt che ſon with his ſervice and counſel; and 


therefore, offered to take the command of an ex- 
pedirion into Africa, ta. divert the ſtorm with 


which the Carthaginians were threatening Sicily. 


This propoſal of Dion was by no means reliſhed 
by the other courtiers who bore him no good 
will. —A ſtriking inſtance of a very general truth, 
that à man at court is not always at liberty to do 
the good he deſires: Perhaps this maxim held | 
more true at the court of Dionyſius, than at any 
other; fo? it was made up of a parcel of young 


debauchees, who ſtudied to keep that prince im- 


merſed in effeminacy and ſloth, and wholly em- 
ployed in the moſt ſhameful pleaſures: They 
i practiſed, therefore, every art to exaſperate Di- 
onyſius againſt Dion, whom they repreſented as 
an impertinent cenſurer and a miſanthrope. It 
is true, indeed, that Dion was a man of a very 
: Roical, and auſtere character; and. that his moſt 
intimate friends complained of the rigour and 
—_— of Sus. dint * 4d not, ow- 
5 Fer, 


ionyſius the younger was the fon of Diony- | 
ſius the elder, by Doris of Locri. The Syracuſanz 
Gus the now of a long while. accuſtomed: ro: ſubjeQion, | 
admitted him peaceably to take up the ſovereign * 
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erer, n him from being highly eſteemed on 


account of his great parts, aud the ſuperiority of 5 


- his underſtanding, Dion thought that the moſt 
eſſential ſervice he could at preſent render either 


to his country or his prince, was to cultivate the 
underſtanding of Dionyſius, who was not void 


of parts; to inſpire him with Juſt ideas of vir- 
tue. honour, and the other moſt i important du- 
ties of life; and to connect him with men of ge- 
nius and integrity, who might inſtruc him in an 
agreeable manner, and without letring him per- 
ceive it. Dion, therefore; began this commend- 
able work with giving Dionyſius a very advan- 


tageous account of the fine parts of Plato, at 
that time 1n great renown, deſcribing him not 
only as a man of wonderful genius, but as a 
moſt agreeable companion, and a profound ſtateſ- 


man. By theſe means he inſpired Dionyſius with 
an earneſt deſire to be eee with chat ex- 
cellent philoſopher.. 

Dionyſius accordingly diſpatched ſeveral me. 


ſengers to invite the philoſopher to his court: 
But Plato, who was not ignorant of that prince's 


real character, was extremely backward to com- 
ply with. his invitation, from à belief, that his 
leſſons would have but little effect upon him. 


Dion at laſt, who had been a ſcholar of the phi- 


loſopher's, was obliged to join his requeſt to that 


of the prince; ard he ſhewed Plato ſo clearly the 
great need in which Dionyſius ſtood of his in- 
ſtructions, that he at laſt conſented to undertake 


the journey, and accordingly ſet out for Sicily. 


Dionyſius received the philoſopher with every 
mark of honour and reſpect; and treated him 
with the greateſt kindneſs. But why think this 


extraordinary? Can a wiſe prince put too high a 


value on a man capable of inſtructing him in his | 


duty, and of telling him the truth? No! The 
poſſeſſion of ſuch a man is a treaſure of inefti- 
mable e „ 
1 220 
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Plato allidusuſiy applied himſelf to fuldl 6 ths! 
. buſineſs. for which he had come into Sicily; and 
by his mild and inſinuating behaviour ſoon gain - 
ed the'confidence of Dionyſius, inſpired him with 
dA love of virtue, and made him ſenſible how un- 
worthy his paſt conduct had been of a king, who 
dought to be uniformly employed about the hap- 
pineſs of his people. His inclinations, therefore, 
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took a different turn, and he now ſtudied nothing 


ſo much as to be acquainted with his duty. Ca- 
pable at length of diſtinguſhing men of genius, 
he took no pleaſure in any other company; and 
from the converſation of ſuch men, ſoon learnt : 


ſeveral of the moſt valuable branches of know- 


_ ledge : His courtiers, a ſet of men who apply 
_- themſelves principally to copy after their maſter, | 
quickly followed his example; by which means 
the ſtudy of arts and ſciences became the ruling 
_ taſte at the court of Dionyſius. That prince- 
5 contracting inſenſibly the habit of reflection, em- 
ployed his attention about the duties of royalty, 
and for that purpoſe applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of hiſtory, which furniſhed him with many ex- 
amples of princes, who had excelled both in the 
ſcience, and in the N ow Nkeways of 89 
.vernment, . 
Ihe courtiers were not lens ſo "rl as | 
Dionyſius confined himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
ſciences; but perceiving, tha: in conformity to 
the leſſons of Plato, he had reſolved to diſcharge 
the duties of his ſtation himſelf, and to examine 
every thing by the rules of his own judgment, 
they began to dread his becoming too clear ſight | 
ed, and therefore exerted their utmoſt efforts to 
break off his intercourſe with Plato. They, in 
the firſt place, openly declared their ſuſpicion, | 
Chat a delign was formed of inſpiring him with a 
love of philoſophy, thereby to give him a diſguſt 
at the crown, to which Dion no doubt would be 
_ x happy at an opportunity of raiſing - one of his 
| * ſons wer the late dad by his ſiſter Ariſto- | 
ys mache, 


. 
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mache. They next endeavoured to-depreri ate pla- 
to in the opinion of Dionyſius; and inſinuated 
that the philoſopher wanted to obtain an un- 
worthy aſcendant over him; and that he made 
him live in a way unbecoming his rank, and his: 


years: And laſtly, to render Dion ſuſpected, they 
adviſed him to take meaſures: for the-ſecurity of. 


his throne and life. 
Theſe ee deen and many other of. che 


ſame kind had but too great᷑ an effect on the weak 


mind of Dionyſius, and ſoon made him extreme - 
ly ſuſpicious, Having fo far gained their point, 


the courtiers, in order to complete their deſign, . 


next put in practice a moſt abominable impoſture, 
by forging letters in the name of Dion to the Car- 


thaginian abmaſſadors, adviſing the ambaſſadors 


that, when they had a mind to treat with Dionyſius, 
they a call him, Dion, to aſſiſtſat the conferen- 


ces, becauſe he could be of ſervice in procuring them 
a more advantageous and durable peace. Theſe 
letters having been ſecretly ſhewn to Dionyſius, 


were to him ſufficient evidence againſt Dion, 


whom he ordered to be immediately apprehend- 


ed, and carried to Italy. Theſe orders were Baniſh- 


punctually executed. —Dion appearing in a little _ a 


while after in the Peloponneſe, had all his money > 
and effects, to a very great amount, ſent him thi- 
ther by his relations aboard two veſſels. 


Dionyſius next made Plato remove to the cita- 
del, under pretence of doing him honour, but in 


reality with a view to prevent his following Dion; 
for, according to Plutarch, that prince entertain- 


ed a ſort of tyrannical regard for Plato, deſiring 


to engroſs his Whole affection himſelf.; and very 


unwilling that the philoſopher ſhould love Dion 


more than him. A war breaking out about this 


time againſt Dionyſius, very luckily furniſhed - 
Plato with a plauſible pretence for deſiring to be 


ſent back to Greece. When Dionyſius took leave 


of him, he preſſed. him to "_ of many valu- 
e 8 blo 
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obſtinately refuſed.  _ 

AS Plato was String on 5 occaſion, to ki 
_ Hative country, he happened at Olympia to fal 
| . mw certain foreigners, among whom he 


| for ſome time. Though the philoſopher 
F 228 them his name, on their firſt mssting, the | 


| foreigners, from his plain unaffected behaviout 
and converſation, were far from ſuſpecting that 


He was the famous Plato, of whom they had 
heard ſuch gxtraordinary things. This is a "I 


ſtriking proof of the great modeſty of Plato, 
plainly ſhews us, that he was far from. making B 
Parade of his knowledge, or of agitating in con- 
mon converſation any of the queſtions handled by 
him in the academy. But on the preſent oc- 
cafion his ſelf. love was amply recompenſed ; for 


theſe foreigners having accompanied him to A. 


thens, and lodged ſome time in his houſe, at la 


| begged the favour of him to introduce them to 


the celebrated philoſopher of his name. Plato 
. finding it impoſſible to conceal himſelf any 
Jonge r, told them, finiling,. that he himſelf was 
Us man whom they defired fo much to know. 
Dion having g abe to live ſome time at Athens, 
Applied himſelf ili ently to the ſtudy of philoſo- 
Phy, and contracted an tlie friendſhip with 
the philoſopher Speuſippus, the nephew and 


Icholar of Plato, a man who knew perfectly, how 
Xo unite the pureſt principles of philoſophy with 


the eaſe and politeneſs of common He, 


Dion, while at Athens, defrayed the expence 
of the public games, which it Fall to Plato's turn 


to exhibit, e afterwards vifited ſeveral other 
if the cities of Greece, ſtudying by all means to 
cultivate the acquaintance Anc care ation Of 
yu of the citizens as were beſt acquainted with 

e nature of the conſtitution of each particular 
Nate ; and He was every where received with 
0 e higheſt marks . Efltzicuon, 


Dionyſius, 
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u eee leſt Plato, on \ his der 
N uld depreciate him in the opinion of 
the Greeks, in order to ſkew. that he (till ena 

bis love of letters, myited to his court the molt - 

learned men of Italy, with whom he affected to 
hold frequent converſations, in which he took xk 

every opportunity to diſplay his own learning, by a 

repeating the leſſons he had received from Plato, 
on various ſubjects of philoſophy : But his ſtock | 
was ſoon exhauſted. He began now to pergeive : 
| the advantages reſulting to him from the ſociety  -—- 
of Plato, and grew very deſirous of prevailing on ; 
that philoſopher to return to court, and practiſed 
every means for that effect. How much to be 
pitied are men of ſych an inconſiſtent character! 
the object whereof they are fond to-day, they diſ- 
like to-morrow ; and the whole train of their 
conduct is governed by. whim and caprice. Dio- | 
nyſius wrote to all his acquaintance, and, among - 
the reſt, even to Dion himſelf, entreating them to uſe 
their endeavours to perſuade Plato to gratify his 

deſire of another viſit from him; and Plato at 
laſt was prevailed on, though with the utmoſt 
difficulty, to grant him that | ExiafaRtion, I doubt 
the behaviour of that celebrated philoſopher may 
not in this inſtance appear altogether ſo prudent, 
as from his character might have been expected. 5 
Two gallies therefore were diſpatched by Platores 
Dionyſius to bring Plato to Syracuſe, where, as turns tos 
ſoon as he arrived, that prince treated him with — 
all imaginable reſpect, and made him his princi- © 
pal KB, = : But Plato, zealous to effecuate 
the recall of Dion, which Dionyſius had previouſ- 
ly engaged to grant, began to urge that ſubject, 55 « 4 
and preſſed it on ſeveral different occaſions ; but 5 
Dionyſius as often decliged, under various pre- LY 
tences, to comply with his deſire. This behaviour | 5 
quickly produced a miſunderſtanding between the 
prince and the philoſopher; but both were care- 
ful to conceal their real ſentiments from the 
At laſt, however, Dzonplius, unable to» 
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reſtrain himſelf any lon ger, ordered all the lande! | 
belonging to Dion to be ſold, and applied the 
price of them to his own uſe: Then he com- 
manded lodgings to be provided for Plato with- | 
out iche caſtle, and in the middle of the guards, 
to whom the philoſopher was very obnoxious, on 
account of his frequent exhortations to Dionyſius 
to diſmiſs them, and renounce the tyranny, Pla- 
to, perceiving that his life was now in danger, 
made earneſt applications for leave to return to 
Greece; which at laſt he was happy enough to 
obtain. Dionyſius, deprived of the wiſe coun- 
ſels of that excellent philoſopher, by degrees re. 
Turned to his former courſe of life; and his court 


very ſoon became the reſidence of PAO and 


riot. | 
Dion hearing that the tyrant had ſold his pol. 

| ſeſſions, and had fo treacheroufly broken his pro- 
miſe, openly proclaimed his reſentment, and re- 
folved to-puniſh him by force of arms ; to which 
he was warmly ' urged by the Syracuſans, 
who entreated him to come to their relief ; and 
aſſured him, that the whole city would j join him 
as ſoon as he ſhould make his appearance among 
them. Dion therefore privately enliſts about 
Zoo foreign troops, all hardy veterans, complete. 
ty armed; embarks them at different times, and 
in ſmall parties, and fixes on the ifland of Za - 


eintha as the place of general rendezvous. The 


- hiſtorian who has related this - enterprize, juſtly 4 
obſerves, that it was one of the moſt-daring that 
could well be imagined ;. for it is truly amazing, 
that a man with no more than two tranſports, 
and goo ſoldiers, ſhould venture to attack 2 
Prince ſupported by a navy of 400 Ahips of war, 
an army of 10, ooo men, a vaſt quantity of war- 
like oj and Proviſions, and ſovereign of one of 
the ongelt cities then in the world. "4 

Dion having landed at Minoa, a ſmall town in 
Sieils, to refreſh. himſelf and his ſoldiers after the 
ws 88 of the voyage, was intormed, chat Dianne ö 
Was 


T 


| moſt conſiderable citizens go out to meet and con- 


ters Syracuſe at the head of his 155 U. drawn up 


makes them a ſpeech, exhorting them to - exert : 


of the attack, and fled. Dion Widg hur-- 
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was then abſent from Syracuſe, and had aan: 

an expedition towards the-coaſt of Italy, attended: 

by 80 gallies. His ſoldiers thereupon immediately 

deſired to be led directly to Syracuſe, The newe 
of his arrival Having: ſpread abroad, his ſmall ar- 
my is greatly encreaſed in its march ; and on ar- 

riving within half a league of the city, he finds 

himſelf at the head of about 5000 men. The 


duct him-intoithe city; and the populace tear in 
pieces thoſe infamous creatures of the tyrant who + 
had ſerved him as ſpies and informers. Dion en- 


in battle N attended by his brother Me- 
gacles on one nd, and by the Athenian, Cal-- 

lipus, on the other, immediately, orders the Sy- 
racuſans to be informed by public proclamation, . 
that he and: his brother were come to deliver 
them, and all the inhabitants of Sicily, from ſla- 

very and tyranny; and mounting an eminence, , 


their utmoſt efforts. for the recovery; of their li- 
berty: At the fame time the Syracuſans name: _ 
him and bis brother commanders in chief: with - 
ſoverei 77 authority. Dionyſius having returned 
ſoon after, and entered the citadel from the ſea, 
the Syracuſans inſtantly took arms: The tyrant 
thinking his affairs deſperate, ſent ambaſſadors to 
treat with Dion and the Syracuſans; who re- 
turned for anſwer, That before they would liſten 
to any propoſals, he muſt abdicate the tyranny. 
Divers conferences enſuing upon that ſuhject, 
Dionyfius endeavoured to protract them as much 
das poſſible, that he might have time to concert 
proper meaſures; and at laſt ſeized a convenient 
opportunity to make a ſtidden attack upon the 
wall with which the enemy had ſurrounded the 
citadel. The Syracuſans, who guarded that: 
poſt, were ſeized with a panic at the ſuddenneſs 


ried n the place, uſed his utmoſt endea- 
n 3. e VOurs- 
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vours to rally them, but in vain; throwing him 
ſelf, however, into the midſt of the enemy, he 
made a dreadful flaughter of them; but his 
courage urging him too far, he was wounded in 
the hand, thrown. down, and with difficulty re. 
ſcued by his ſoldiers out of the midit of the ty. 
rant's men. As his wound was not dangerous, 
He inſtantly ran in queſt of his. foreign troops, 
who were in Acradina, and led them on to the 
charge: Theſe being all well diſciplined. veteran 
Joldiers, made a vigorous attack on the troops of 


Dionyſius, already fatigued by the engagement, 


eut in pieces the greateſt part of them, and put the 


. reſt to flight, 


Dionyſus alarmed. at- this victory of Dion,, 


ſent him letters by a herald, ſo artfully and ma- 


liciouſly expreſt, as to create ſuſpicians among 


the Syracuſans, of their having repoſed too high, 
an authority in Dion. Could it be believed, un- 
leſs we were ſo well acquainted with the incon- 


Nancy of the populace? The. Syracuſans fell 


into the ſnare; and forgetting,. at once, all 
the ſervices performed by Dion, with no other 
view, except their advantage alone, they gave cre- 
dit to the injurious. infinuations of the tyrant, ! 
In theſe circumſtances, Heraclides, one of the 
baniſnied citizens, arrived at Syracuſe with ſevea 


veſſels, to aſſiſt his countrymen againſt Dionyſius. 


Heraclides was a man of great bravery, and of 
an infinuating addreſs, but ſecretly an. enemy of 
Dion, by whoſe evil genius he ſeemed. to have 
been, at this critical time,, conducted to Syracuſe, 
to throw a thouſand obſtacles in the way of that 
great man, and. obſcure the glory of his actions. 

Heraclides, immediately on his arrival, was, by 


the Syracuſans, created, high admiral of their 


fleet; and though he openly. behaved: towards 
Dion with great reſpect and deference, yet bs 
Llaboured under- hand to indiſpoſe the people a- 
gainſt him, and gave a malicious interpretation 
20 all his actions. Dionyſius, in the mean time, 
* 85 n 
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defence of the citadel to his ſon Apollodorus. 
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offered to Dion to deliver up the citadel, toge · 
ther with the troops, arms, and every thing elſe 


contained 1 in it, if they would permit him to re- 
tire in peace to Italy, and allow him the revenue 


of certain lands for his ſubſiſtence. Theſe terms: 
having been rejected by the Syracuſans, Diony- 


ſius ſoon after took the opportunity of a favou- 


rable wind, to ſet ſail for Italy, with all his trea- 
ſures and moſi valuable effects, committing the: 


As ſoon as the eſcape of Dionyſius was known, 


Herachdes propoſed, in the public aſſembly, to 
make a new diſtribution of the lands belonging to: 


the city; but this propoſal being oppoſed by Di- 
on, the Syracuſans were further confirmed in: 


their unjuſt ſuſpicions againſt him; and no longer 
ſetting any bounds to their ingratitude, they 


practiſed on the foreign troops, to make them 


abandon Dion: But theſe foreigners, far more 
faithful to their chief than his own countrymen, 
to whom he had done ſuch important ſervices, 
rejected their propoſals, and throwing them- 


ſelves round Dion, reſolved to convey him ſafely 
out of the city. Dion, in the mean time, ex- 


tended his arms, and uſed the moſt affecting ge- 
ſtures, in order to move the compaſſion of his 


fellow - citizens; but perceiving all his intreaties 
to be ineffectual, and dreading leſt outrage might 


point of delivering up the eitadel to the Syracu- 
ſans; but Nipſius avriging with ſupplies of corn 


and other proviſions from Dionyſius, made them 
_— their nnn. _ nn, chem to con- 


tinue 


ſucceed to ingratitude, he ordered his troops to 
march with very cloſe ranks, and in the attitude 
of men prepared to attack their enemies. Dion, 
after eſcaping in this manner from Syracuſe, took 
refuge among the Leontines, Who received him 
with much kindneſs and humanityj. 

Ide ſoldiers of the tyrant being; in the mean : 
time, extremely haraſſed by famine, were on the- 
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tinue the 480 of the citadel, The 
ſans, manning their 


with this ſucceſs, they gave themſelves up to re- 
Joicing and debauchery, diſregarding the adme- 
nitions of their commanders, who warned thew 
of their danger. Nipſius, informed of what was 
„ ſeized the wall that furrounded the cita- 

del, and diſpatched his troops into the city, with 


permiſſion to pillage it, Nheſe ſoldiers attack all | 


that come in their way, murder the citizens, 
plunder their houſes, and commit a thouſand dif. 


Sade. The Syracuſans, in this extremity, ſee · 
ing no other remedy to their misfortunes than the 


3 of Dion, ſent him deputies, who throw- 
themſelves in tears at his feet, implore his. 
aliſtance. We. ſhould at firſt. imagine that Dion, 


on this occaſion, would be inexorable, and juſtly 
tell the Syracuſans, that they merited their pre- 


ſent ſufferings; but the ſoul of Dion was ſuperi · 


or to ſuch ſentiments : He received the deputies. 
very kindly, . and moved both. by the miſeries of 


His fellow-citizens, and the intreaties of his fo- 


a troops, he marched without delay to Syra- 
9 


Nipſius, informed of his coming; made a. 


fecond irruption into the town, which produced. | 


the ſame murders. and diſorders as before; and, 


in order to complete the deſtruction of the city, 
the ſoldiers of Nipfius ſet fire to it in ſeveral pla- 
ces, whereby many houſes were conſumed. Such 
as the fituation of chings when Dion arrived at! 


Byracuſe; Immedfately drawing. up his troops in 
order of battle, and dividing thenr into ſmall: 


Parties, he entered the city, and marched againſt 
$he enemy amid the moſt joyfbl ſhouts of the in- 
trabitants, , who-hailed hi. as he went along as 
their deliverer. After leading his ſoldiers thro“ 
che ſtreets, ſurroanded” wich flames, . he: at laſt. 


reached the enemy, ho ſeeing the Syraeufans 


an the point of being revenged on them by the 
rags: of: — were animated witch rage and 


_ h 


attacked the fleet of | 
Nipfius, and ſunk ſeveral of his ſhips; Elated 
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deſpair, But the ſoldiers of Dion, encouraged : 
by the ſhouts of the inhabitants, made a moſt vi- 


gorous attack on the troops of Nipſius, who 
were entrenched near the above mentioned wall, 


forced their entrenchments, killed the greateſt 


part of them, and obliged the reſt to fly for re- 
fuge to the citadel. The remaining part of the 


night was employed by the 8e in extin- 


iſhing the flames. 
Next day, the friends 5 Dion endeavoured to 
Perkin him to take vengeance en his enemies, 


and particularly. en Heraclides, who, inſtigated 


by the blackeſt malice,. had been principally in- 
ſtrumental in ſtirring up his countrymen againſt 


him: But that great man, who was above all 


motives of revenge, told them, that during hrs. 
long reſidence in the academy, he had learned 
to ſubdue his paſſions; and that the ſureſt mark 
of this important victory, was to behave with hu- 


manity and e towards thoſe by whom. | 
we are injured, 


Then he employed ok the "Braga 495 


his ſoldiers to throw up a ſtrong paliſado around 


the citadel, The Syracuſans again elected him 


generaliſſimo. And thereupon, Heraelides, una- | 
ble to remain in quiet, recommenced his cabals 
againſt Dion; but all his malicious attempts * | 


ved e. 


The ſiege of the eitadel being warm — 
by Dion, the garriſon grew mutinous for want 
of proviſions, and forced the ſon of Dionyſius, by 
whom they were then commanded, to eapitu- 


late; who, after delivering up the citadel, with 


all the warlike ſtores within it, to Dien, embark- 
eld together with his mother and ſiſters aboard 
five gallies, and ſailed in queſt of his father. 
Dion found his wife Arete in the citadel; and 
their meeting, after ſo long a ſeparation, was. | 
moſt affectionate and tender, Then he very $ | 
| ene en that UPS Rag" fou Sur d 2 


of his friends, to have that 
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fide, ionin his rewards 10 the merit an 
rank of each. | 
Thus Dion reſtored her antient liberty t Syra- 
"als. The fame of this revolution having quick. 
Iy ſpread over all; Greece, and reached even to 
Carthage; Dion was put on a fogting with the 
wiſeſt and moſt ſucceſsful commanders, Rut thig 
great man, amidſt all his glory, and while e- 


ven Plato himſelf was writing him, that the 


eyes of the whole earth were fixed on him as the 
ſucceſsful champion of liberty, ill rerained his 
former modeſty and ſimplicity. 

Dion propoſed. to eſtabliſh at Syracuſe the a- | 


riſtocratical form of government; but Heraclides 


perſiſting in his ſeditious practices, and ſtudying 
to gain, by every means, the fayour of the mul- 


| titude, reſolved: to oppoſe this deſign, Dion, 


iving that there ſhould be no end to diſſen- 

þ an and. troubles. in the eity, while Heraclides 
was alive, confented to the Upper remonſtrances. | 
ious man made 

away with, - But Dion is ſaid to have felt ſo ſe- 


verse rſh or having given his. conſent to 


the murder of Heraelides, that thenceforward 
Bis tranquillity: entirely deſerted him; and we | 


are told, that a frightful phantom, which ap- 
_ Peared te him in the night, threw him into the 


deepeſt melancholy, which was till farther heigh- 


ened. by: che death of his Fargurite ſon, which | 


happened ſoon after. 
| Callipus, an Athenian, a man of a moſt am- | 
bitious diſpoſition, had conceived the deſign of 
ONE himſelf maſter of Syracuſe; but 5 pere 

ving that he could never ſucceed i in his pros 
jeg | while Dion was alive, he reſolved to have 
that worthy patriot aſſaſſinated, though. he had 


Formerly lived in very intimate friendſhip with 


him; and, for that purpoſe, procured ſome Za- 
cynthian ſoldiers to be admitted into the houſe of 


Dion, who was accordingly murdered by them 


10 Bis bed. * afterwards, 3 | 
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cke, the fler of Bib, and willow or the elder 
Dionyſius, and Arete the wife of Dion, were ſei - 
zed by Icetas the Syracuſan, a man in the inte- 
reſts of Callipus, thrown intò priſon; and ſoon 
after, by the influence of the ſame Callipus, 
Browne in the ſea. - | 
Callipus enjoyed but a ſhort while the fruits of : 
his Many; For though he got poſſeſſion of Sy- 
racuſe, and exerciſed the fovereign power for the 
ſpace of a year, yet having marched out 'of the 
city to lay fiege to Catana, the Syracuſans took 
che opportunity of his abſence to ſhake off his 
pe : and he report of his crime having ſpread 
ver all Sicily, he became every where an object 
of deteſtation. Hipparinus, the brother of he 
younger Dionyſius, arriving, in the mean time, 
at Syracuſe, with a fleet and a conſiderable body 
of troops, deſtroyed all the hopes of Callipus in 
that city, and governed the inhabitants with de- 
ſpotic ſway for the ſpace of two years. At 
faſt, by à Juſt effect of providence, which ſooner 
or later phie the wickedneſs of men, Callipus 
was put 2 death by Poliſperchoon. 


The moſt ae eig parts of Dion's cha- Charac- 
racter, were his magnanimity, his noble elevated ter of 


ſentiments, his bravery, his extenſive genius, e- —— 
qual to the greateſt and boldeſt undertakings; 


his unfhaken attachment to the real intereſts of 1 


his country; and above all, his ſurpriſing gene- 
roſity, which forgave the moſt unpardonable i in- 
1 of the Syracuſans, after receivin g from 
im the higheſt fervices, and made him once 
more chearfülly expoſe his life, to reſtore their 
liberty: In 2 word, Dion was, ſo far as we know, 
the greateſt man that ever Sicily produced, and 
deſerves to be ranked with the firſt characters e- 
ven of Greece. It is, however, proper to re- 
mark, that he had a ſeverity and obſtinacy in 
his dicpolition, which is extremely inconvenient. 
in thoſe who meddle in the public affairs of a 


W e where a mild infinvatirtg 
behaviour 


* 
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the multitude. 


The ſpace.: from the commencement of the ty· 
ranny of Dionyſius the elder to the death of Dion, 


comprehends about 50 years. 


Dionyſius the younger hearing chat Syracußz | 
Was diſtracted by factions, thought the opportuni- 


ty favourable for his attempting once more to 
aſſert his rights; and with that view, having 
hired ſome foreign troops, he returned to Syra- 


cuſe, after a ten years abſence, expelled Nypfius, 
who happened to be then in poſſeſſion of che ſo- 


A. M. vereign power, and remounted the throne, Though 


3654. 


Mok. 


his paſt misfortunes might have taught him to | 
| behave with more moderation for the future, yet 
he oppreſſed his ſubjects more cruelly than ever. 


The Syracuſans, exaſperated by his rigorous ty- 


| Tranny, implored relief of Icetas king of the Leon: 
tines, whom they choſe for their general; but the 
Carthaginians about this time having invaded Si- 

cily with a powerful fleet, made ſo rapid a pro- 
greſs, that the Syracuſans were obliged to apply 
Theſe republi- 
cans, naturally enemies to tyranny, and ſtrongly | 


for aſſiſtance to the Corinthians. 


attached to Syracuſe, from the · conſideration of 


its being one of their earlieſt colonies, reſolved to | 
Timo- ſupport them, and pitched on Timoleon, a man 
conſiderably advanced in years, but an excellent 


general, to command the troops which they in- 
tended to ſend to Sicily. 


Incident. 
whom he entertained a ſtrong affection, having 


made himſelf tyrant of Corinth, Timoleon was 
extremely grieved at his conduct in doing ſo; and 


in order to induce him to renounce his ſovereign- 
ty, employed every motive and argument that 
Friendſhip or affection could ſuggeſt; but theſe 
proving ineffectual, he proceeded even to threats: 
* owever, Was to no e 


— 


Timoleon was then li- | 
ving extremely retired, and oppreſſed with me- 
lancholy and grief, occaſioned by the following | 
His elder brother Timophanes, for | 


At laſt the 
2 ore | 
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| ove" of His! cou prevaili over the” ties: of 
blood, eg to 11 his brother aſe 
3 ſafſinated : : With this view he demanded another 
conference with Timophanes, wherein he repeat- 
ed in che moſt affecting manner all his former ar- 
guments; but ſeeing him obſtinate, he burſt into 
tears, and covered his face with his cloak, where 
upon the aſſaſſins immediately diſpatched the ty- 
rant. At firſt this action was praiſed. as the ut- 
mmoſt effort of patriotiſm and virtue; but after 
vvards it came to be conſidered as a moſt cruel | 
and unnatural murder. I imoleon, therefore, was 
tormented with the moſt bitter remorſe, which i 
was hei ghrened by che conſtant reproaches of his 
mother. Diſtracted with ſorrow, he reſolved to 
put an end te his life; and it was with the 
eateſt difficulty that his friends diverted him 
Nom, his deſperate purpoſe: Tielding, however, 
at laſt to their remonſtrances, he retired to the 
country, and for twelve years lived in the deepeſt 
ſolitude : But having been at length perſuaded to 
return to Corinth, he received ae eee of 
5 troops deſtined for Sicily. e de ee t, 
Icetas in the mean time hearing of che prepa- 
rations making by the Corinthians for the relief 
of the Syracuſans, was baſe enough to betray the 
latter, and to make an agreement with the Car- 
thaginians, who engaged to raiſe him to the ſo- 
vereignty of Syracuſe, after the expulſion of Dio- 
nyſius ſhould- be de effected... Icetas at the ſame time 
ſent the Corinthians word, that having deſpaired 
of Timoleon's coming, he had prevailed with the 
Carthaginians to abt him. The Corinthians, 
ſuſpecting his treachery, haſtened the departure of 
Timoleon with ten gallies. Timoleons on land- 
ing in Sicily, receive intelligence, that Icetas had 
defeated Dionyſius, and that the Carthagi 
were making diſpoſitions for preventing him and 
the. Corinthian troops from entering Syracuſe. 
This e proved aue, Ie they had 
| Aa. a 8 diſpatched 


— 


his advancing. Timoleon therefore was under 


with his fender army, againſt an enemy twice ag 


the fruits of his treachery, and aſſume the fo, 
vereignty of Syracuſe. _ es. 


- 


- 
. 


Timoleon having, by the. intereeſſion of the 


people of Rhegium, who wiſhed well to his cauſe, 


obtained a conference with the Carthaginiag 
commanders, amuſed them with various propo- 
als, to gain time, till his gallies had paſſed the 
Carthaginian fleet, and were out of all danger of 


being intercepted. - Then Timoleon broke off 
the conference, and ſoon came up with his gal- 

lies. Teetas hearing of Timoleon's arrival, af- 
ſembled all the Carthaginian forces, conſiſting, 


as is reported, of 150 ſhips, 50,000 infantry, and 
300 armed chariots. Icetas was then maſter af 


te city, and kept Dionyſius blocked up in the 


citadel. The whole army of Timoleon amount- 


ed to no more than 12, 00 men. Things were in 
this ſituation when the inhabitants of Adrana, a 
mall city of Sicily, having quarrelled among 


themſelves, one of the factions ſided with Icetas, 
and the other with Timoleon. The Carthagini- 
ans hearing of theſe diviſions, diſpatched 500 
men to Adrana; but juſt as theſe troops arrived, 


with his ſmall army ſuddenly attacks chem, puts 


them ta flight, kills zoo of them, and takes poſ- 


ſeſſion of their camp. The Adranites immediate - 
Iy open their gates to the conqueror; and Diony- 
fins: hearing of Timoleon's ſucceſs, ſends him 
word, that he is reſolved to ſurrender himſelf to the 
Corinthians, and to put them in poſſeſſion of the 
citadel. Timoleon, Aecordingly, contrives to 
throw 400 men into the; citadel by night, Who 
are by Dionyſius put in poſſeſſion of all the war- 


Hike ſtores, and reinforced by 1000 men, who yet 
remained in his ſervice, after which the tyrant 
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camp, and is by Timoleon ſent to Corinth. The: 
arrival of Dionyſius at that city afforded an a- 

able ſhow to the inhabitants, who from their 
violent hatred of tyranny, were delighted to ſee a 
man debaſed from the rank of a prince to that of 


a private: gentleman; and the mean behaviour of 


Dionyſius rendered him ſtill more contemptible; 
for he paſſed: the day in taverns, in the compan 
of ſots and drunkards. Here we cannot fail 
to reflect on the extraordinary viciflitudes of hu- 


man affairs: Dionyſius, bred in the midſt of o- 


pulence, is reduced to the moſt extreme poverty, 


and after being ſovereign of a very powerful peo- 
ple, ends his days in the ſtation of a ſchoolmaſter.. 


perhaps, ſays Cicero jeſting, being unable to 
live without exerciſing government, he choſe to- 
exert his authority: over a Herten of boys, inſtead 


of a great nation. 


Ieetas in the mean time e ufd his utmoſt efforts 
to reduce the citadel; and was extremely at- 
tentive to prevent. the arrival of any reintorce- 


ment from Timoleon. But in his abſence; Leon, 


who commanded in the citadel, made a ſally on the 
troops left before it by Icetas,. killed a . 40g 


many of. them, and; took poſſeſſion of. Acra 


Timoleon, on the other hand, receiving a rein- 
forcement from Corinth, eſcaped the vigilance of 
the Carthaginian gallies, took Meflina, and then 
advanced towards: Syracuſe, with no more than 


4000 men, employing proper perſons to propa- - 


gate an opinion among the ſoldiers of Icetas, of 


its being diſgraceful in Sicilians to expoſe their 
lives for ſuhjecting their native country to the yoke 
of the Carthaginians, who had always ſhewn 
themſelves their inveterate enemies; and aſſur- 
ing them, that if Icetas could be perſuaded to 
join Timoleon, the Carthaginians, by their joint 
efforts, might be very ſoon totally expelled from 
iſe reports. reaching the ears ba Ma- 
3 n e 80. 
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go, the Earthaginian general, he wu ” | 
{elf betrayed, and in ſpite of the remonſtrances of 


Icetas, embarked with his troops for Africa. 


Timole- Bo 27 moleon thus freed from the Carchaginians, 


5 > v4.0 bee the day after their departure, the city 


2 Syracuſe on three different ſides, and with | 
 Bberty. ſuch ſucces, that it was taken on the firſt aſſault, 
without the loſs. of a ſingle. Corinthian, and the 
troops of Icetas were fairly beat out of the toun. 
As ſoon as. tranquillity was reſtored in the city, 
Timoleon convinced the Syracuſans of the neceſ- 
fity : of demolithing the citadel, which he called 
the tyrant's neſt ; and in, compliance with his ad- 
vice, all the fortifications, together with the pala- 
ces of both the Dionyſiuſes were in a few days 
pulled down. Timoleon perceiving, that Syracuſe, | 
by its inteſtine commotions, and its wars with the 
Carthaginians, was in a great meaſure depopu- 
| Iated, ordered proclamation to be made through | 
all Greece, that liberty being now reſtored to Sy- 
racuſe, every perſon who inclined to go thither to 
ſettle, ſhould receive a proportion of the lands be- 
loaging to that city, equal to that of the natiyes 
of the city of the ſame rank. In conſequence of 
this proclamation, a new colony of Greeks, amount | 
ing to 60, ooo ſouls, quickly arrived at Syracuſe. 
The behaviour of Timoleon on this occaſion is 
truly admirable, for he preferred the honour of 


being the reſtorer of Syracuſe, to that of being 


its king. Then he proceeded to the diſtribution | 
of the lands; and afterwards ſold by auction af | 


the ſtatues. that had belonged to the tyrants,— 


But deſirous. of totally rooting tyranny out of Si- 
cily, he led his troops againſt Icetas; obliged | 


him to renounce his alliance with the 'Carthagi- 


nians, and to demoliſh all the caſtles and forts in 
his poſſeſſion; and having thus reduced him to 
the ſtation of a private man, he ſent him to Co- 
rinth. He uſed. Leptinus tyrant of - Apollonia in 


the ſame. manner, and made it a ſort of rule with 
Ae to humble the re of tyrants, —Having 
N 
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ſuccefsfully acompliſhed theſe duden „ he re- 


turned to Syracuſe, and applied himſelf eb eſta- 


bliſn good laws, on” to enforce the obſervance: 


of them. 

But more laurels were in reſerved 3 him in 
the fields of Mars. The Cartha ain in- 
vaded Sicily with a fleet of 200 70000 


men, under the command of a and Haf- 
drubal, and landed near the promontory of Lil- 


0 Iybeum. Timoleon immediately marched againſt 


them with an army of no more, as is 1eported, than; 
6000 men, and ſurpriſing them at the defile f 
Crimeſus, attacked them in flank, white a dreadful: 


ſtorm of lightning and rain ſuddenly; arifing, com- - 
pleated their diſorder. Timoleon taking advantage 


of their conſternation, penetrated their ranks - 


with great ſlaughter, put them to flight, and 
took. 5000 priſoners, with an immenſe booty. The- 


number of killed on the ſide of the Carthaginians, , 5 


is ſaid to have been 1 3000. 
Timoldon, on returning to- Syracuſe, pur-ths * . 


niſhing hand to his laws and regulations; but 5 


was ſoon after obliged once more te take the 
field againſt the Carthaginians; who had invaded 
the iſland anew, at the inſtgation of the tyrants 


of Catana aud Meſſina, perſuaded to: that mae- - 


ſure by Icetas: But the eyent'of*this-expedition : 


. was even more unfortunate for the Carthaginians 
than that of the former. Timoleon, i int order to 


cut off the evil at its ſource, went in purſuit of 


| Icetas, and having taken him, cauſed ſtrike off 
his head: Thus was avenged the murder of 


Dion's wife and ſiſter,” put to death, as Wwe have 


mentioned above, by this ſedikious man IJcetas. 


This train of fucceſs gave the Carthaginians ſo 


high an opinion of Timoleon; chat REY: dernanded : £ 


Peace of him. 
Timoleon, after extinguiſhing: tyranny in every.” 


eity of Sicily, and compleating the great work of © 
_ reformation in the government of Syracuſe, re- 
ſigned all authority. and reduced himſelf to the 
rank o a private citizen. Removing ſoon after 
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„ the country with his wife and ideen b he 
| paſſed the remaining part of his life in retirement, 


in h 

enjoying the ſecret ſatisfaction of having reſtored | wm | 

liberty and quiet to all the cities of Sicily. '**befo 
Some years before his death he became blind, ing 
RJ The Syracuſans, full of affection and reſpect for try, 
> = _ their deliverer, uſed, by way of conſolation for = tha! 
5 that misfortune, to pay him frequent viſits; and laid 
to cary him in a chair to the theatre, 1 his ever 

preſence excited. univerſal acclamations from all W left 

7 the ſpectators. His funeral was celebrated at the MW to a 
Public expence; and the Syracuſans eſtabliſhed ſelf 

annual rejoicings in honour of his memory. Ot ige 

. all the great men of Greece Timoleon is perhaps tun 
the only one, who, ſatisfied with his ſucceſs, pur- ken 
ſued the proper courſe for avoiding the ingrati- ¶ pro 

| tude of Ils fellow citizens, and ended. his dag an 

in tranquillity and A _— 


| Chirac: Timoleon. poſſeſt all the i of a M wm 

" ar ole. great Severe; and a diſintereſted attachment to: raſt 

= * op the public. welfare. But amidſt the many praiſ- wit 
1 es beſtowed on him by Cornelius Nepos, there is to 

| one particutar that gives additional. luſtre to all I pri 
his other” great qualities : When any perſon hap- - but 
penedi. in his preſence to run out in encomiums on. col 
.- wiſdom, bravery, and the glory he had'ac- WM © 
quired in having humbled ſo many tyrants, Ti- MW far 


7x: 0 


moleon uſed to anſwer; that he moſt ſincerely W wa 

thanked the gods for chuſing him, preferably to Y of 

any other genefal, as the inſtrument of their W the 

reat goodnels, in reſtoring liberty and quiet to pe 

Vialy being firmly perſuaded, adds the ſame 4 
hiſtorian, that no human event is brought about, ly 
but by the immediate interpoſition of the gods; pr 

a ſentiment worthy. of the. moſt * ' enlightened. = hk 
chriſtian. „ ; T. 

Apstho- The liberty. reſtered by e to Syracuſc, be 
cles Was but of ſhort duration. Agathocles poſſeſſed i w. 
A M. himſelf of the ſupreme. power in that city; and te 
3635. behaved with the moſt. Waking cruelty; never in 


Fang. at | the a crimes.. "This — 3 
ra al s | 


pot 
14 
„ 


I 
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"bes A the moſt daring Sterne recorded 
in hiſtory; for being unable to make head againſt 


the Carthaginians, who were carrying every thing. 


before them in Sicily, and were warmly beſieg- 


ing Syracuſe itſelf, he boldly left his own coun- 5 5 


try, carried the war into the dominions of Car- 
thage in Africa, reduced the ſtrongeſt towns, and 


laid waſte the country. After a great variety of 
events, in the courſe. of which, Agathocles had 
left Africa, and had given the command there 
to another perſon, he again returned thither him- 
ſelf, but finding all his conqueſts loſt, was ob- 
üged to fly to Syracuſe. There too his ill for- 
tune attended him; for the Syracuſans had ta- 
ken the advantage of his abſence to revolt. All his 
projects being thus ruined, he ended N 7 in 
a manner worthy of his crimes. 
Ihe Syracuſans after this, enjoyed for 88 M. 
time tlie: ſweets of liberty; but were much ha- 3713. 


raſſed by the Carthaginians, who perſecuted. them 
with continual wars; and obliged them to call 


to their aſſiſtance Pyrrhus king of Epire. That 4. M. = 
prince was very ſucceſsful againſt their enemies; 372G- 


but other affairs Joon. carried him from their 
country. 


wards beſtowed on him both the title and power 


of king. Hiero was extremely ſucceſsful againſt 
the Carthaginians ; and ee a very lor 


peaceable reign.” 


 Hyeronimus:. Weesen Hans: but reigned on- 


1 a year. On his death nothing but confuſion 


prevailed in. Syracuſe. Andranodorus the ſon in A. M. 
law of Hiero, ſeized on the iſland and citadel.— 3790 · 
The ſenate ſent deputies to treat with him; and 
he agreed to ſubmit; but at the inſtigation of his 
wife, a woman of a moſt ambitious ſpirit, - he en- 


= 


tered. into a conſpiracy with Themiſtes, for raiſ- 


ing himſelf to the throne. The confpiracy hav- 
wg been es, the- e were put to 


8 death 


Upon the: departure W Pyrrlins, the 9 wu; . 
ſans created Hiero chief magiſtrate, and after 


F 
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death by order. of: the e jut as they. 
were entering the ſenate honſe. The people 


hearing of their defign, were inſtantly ſeizel | 
with the moſt ungovernable fury, crying out, that 
the race of tyrants ought to be totally extirpated. 
A ſcene of horror enſued; from which we may: | | 

- conceive of what exceſſes an enraged multitude is, 
capable: They firſt murdered. Demarata, the 


daughter of their late king, and wife of Andra. 


-nodorus ; together with Harmonia the wife of: 
| Themiltes : Then they. ran to the houſe of He... 


raclea wife of Zoipus; and deaf to the tears. 
and ſupplications of that lady, who entreated 


them to ſpare her two daughters, whoſe age was, | 


ſufficient to move compaſſion in more feeling bo 
ſoms, they firſt murdered her, and next: her 


Hood. 
After thus fatiating the cruelty, they: elected 
_ - Epicydes and Hippocrates principal magiſtrates, 


| who being both devoted to the intereſt of the- 


. Carthaginians, laboured to inſpire their country- 


men with an averſion. to the Roman power. — 


5 The Ro: The Romans informed of the fituation of things 


mans in- in Sicily, and deſirous of geting poſſeſſion of ſo | 


vade pleaſant and fruitful -a country, . diſpatched thi-- 


Sicily. ther the conſul Marcellus, who had 845 himſelf 5 | 


Focus by his ſucces againſt Hannibal, to en- 
d to reduce it. Marcellus on his arch to- 


Syracuſe, ſent meſſengers to acquaint the. 


3 that he was advancing with an inten- 
tion of reſtoring them to liberty, not to make 


war upon them,. Epicides, however, and his 


| __ colleague Hippocrates. refuſed to let him enter 


their city, and told him with great preſumption, 
that they would make him feel the difference be- 
3790. twixt, Syracuſe and Leontium, A city lately ta- 


| AM 


Siege of ken by the Roman conſul. 


Syracuſe Marcellus provoked at Yiu: inſulting anſwer, 
by Mar- ordered Appius to attack Syracuſe on the land 
cellus. lde, at the Rr” called Tiezapilus; while 1 

5 _ Kazaſel + 4 


lb 


daughters, all- covered with their mother's; | 


| 

9 

*, 
4 
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himſelf with fixty gallies Marked it up by ſea on 
the  Acradina quarter. The Syracuſans were 
now in the utmoſt conſternation, thinking it im- 
. poſſible for them to hold out for any conſiderable 
time againſt the Roman ſtrength. One ſingle 
man, who happened at this time to be ſhut up 
in Syracuſe, was deſtined to defeat all the efforts 
of the enemy for the ſpace of eight months. 
Archimedes, one of the greateſt mathematicians 
of antiquity, was the man of whom we ſpeax. 


Reſolved. to attempt every thing for the defence 


of his country, he put in practice all the reſour- 


; 1 ces of his wonderful genius in machinery; and 


made this ſiege one of the longeſt and moſt 


bloody that ever the Romans attetnpted. The 
particulars told us of the many engines invented 


by him for fruſtrating the attacks of the be- 
ſiegers, and to haraſs them in their turn, are 


ſo extraordinary and wonderful, as to exceed all 


credibility, were they not recounted by the gra- 


1 


27785 | 


veſt and moſt credible hiſtorians, Some of thoſe 
engines diſcharged; againſt the Roman infantry” 


' ſtones of an enormous bulk, whigh cruſhed in 


pieces Whatever came in their way; and by the 
_ deſtruction they produced, refembled in ſome de- 
gree thoſe: terrible fire arms ſince invented by 
mankind for their mutual ruin : Others let fall 
ſuch ponderous weights on the Roman gallies, as 


inſtantly ſunk them : Another engine more ex- 
traordinary ſtill, was ſo contrived, as with an 
iron arm of amazing ſtrength to ſeize a veſſel by 


the prow, lift her up to a conſiderable height, h 


and then let her fall with her whole weight, ſo 
as to ſink. or break her to pieces: Others daſhed. 


nn, Pieces the cen machines of the belieg- 


ers. 
In this! manner did A baffle, for the 


- ſpace of eight months, all the attacks of the Ro- 


mans: Of ſuch great uſe, on ſome occaſions, is 


a ſingle man of genius and ſcience. Marcellus, 
verre out with ſo lon og a reſiſtances. turned the 


ſiege 5 


8 Syracuſans, awakened. by the noiſe, began to put 3 
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" Hege i into a blockade; 8 and, leavin g Appius be 4 4 
_ Tore Syracuſe with two thirds : the army, 


marched himſelf into other parts f the iſland, | = 
10 reduce ſome cities to the obedience of the Ro. 1 per 


ue cent employed part of the: l year A - "I 

| of the ſiege, in various expeditions through the 

ifland; but, in the mean time, a Carthaginian 4 
fleet had found means to convey a ſupply of pro- 


viſions into Syracuſe; ſo that Marcellus, on his: Ki 
return to that city about the beginning of the vent 


third campaign, found things in ſuch a ituation, The 


that he began to deſpair of taking the place. reſo 
In theſe cireumſtances, a Roman foldier having by.t 
diſcovered a part of the wall near the gate of: mack 


Frogilus, confiderably lower than the reſt, and. 90 
capable of being ſcaled by ordinary ladders, com-. | S 

municated the diſcovery to Marcellus, who im- 
mediately ordered the ladders to be got ready, 4 
and taking advantage of a feaſt celebrated by the Tow 
Syracuſans in honour of Diana, commanded a rer 
detachment of his braveſt ſoldiers: to advance to Th 
the place in the dead of night. Theſe quickly ſca- by 
led the wall, broke open the gate, and took poſſe: Tad 
on of the quarter of the town called Epipolis. The | 


themſelves in a. poſture of defence; but Marcel. 
lus ordering all the trumpets of the Roman army 
to ſoundꝭ at once, created ſuch an alarm, that q 
the inhabitants were thrown into the utmoſt con- Bo 
ſternation, belieying the city ta be wholly in the. | 
Hands of the enemy. But the quarter of Acra-- 
dina was not taken. Epieydes, aſſembling ſome W ,_ 
troops, reſolved to attack Marcellus; but finding 


His forees too weak, he us forced: to retire. to i 5 
that quarter. 1 

7 It is. ſaid, cant Marcellus. . on e Bu 
from the top of a tower, the largeneſs and beau- i a Qi 
ty of this city, ſhed tears at the thoughts of the 4 


miſerable fate it was about to undergo; From 
the ſame motive, before proceeding to the 8887 
. * 55 by ; ; | f 5 o 
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of Acradina; een ſeveral 1 exhors- Wh 
the beſieged to propoſe a capitulation, and pre: 
vent the ruin of their city; his remonſtrances, „ 
however, proving, ineffectual, he made the prov ,  _# 
per diſpoſitions for the ſiege of Aeradiga; but a 1 
1 e breaking out about this time in the city, : 4 
| 3 25 the Roman camp. delayed. a little longer 
the fate of Syracuſe, __. 
The Carthaginian fleet. 1 in the mean 
time, returned to Sicily, Epicydes endeavoured e 
to perſuade Bomilcar who commanded it, to | — 
venture a ſea fight, and attack Marcellus. 1 
The Roman, though inferior in naval ſtrength, 
reſolved not to decline the engagement, and be, 
by that means, blocked up in the harbour of Sy+ 3 
-racuſe, and therefore advanced with his fleet in — 20g 
good order. The Carthaginian. general, druck „ 
at their determined appearance, was afraid tov9v, 
venture a battle, and therefore retired. Epicy- 
des, who had gone out to join the Carthaginian | 
fleet, was ſeized, with deſpair ;. and not daring to, : 
return to Syracuſe, ſailed away for Agrigentum. yy 
The inhabitants, confounded at being deſerted both — 
by the Carthaginians and Epicydes, ſent ambaſ 
. Tadors*to Marcellus, to treat about capitulating,  _ 
and to try to prevail with him not to deſtroy -_ * 
their city entirely. But the. Roman deſerters, . 3 
2 to be delivered up, took arms topeti er | 2 
5 foreign ſoldiers, murdesed the new ma- „ 
1 and. reſolved to defend the place to the 
lat. In the mean time, one of the chief mm-. 
manders being gained over by Marcellus, admit- 
ted the Romans at night by one of the gates af 
Acradina. The Syracuſans, next day, threw o- 
pen all the other gates to Marcellus, and ſent = 
ambaſſadors to beg that he would grant them 8 
their lives, which they obtained accordingly ; | 
But Marcellus, provoked at their petfidy and ob- . 
ſtinate reſiſtance, gave up the city to be plunder- 1 
ed. The riches found in it by the Re mans, ex- 
e 8 . e eee and 
f were 
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- were. greater. than thoſe of Cage: Th Th 
was Syracuſe reduced after a fie ee Ren 

- < Marcellus was much delighted 1 with the hopes 

of finding in this city, the man whoſe wonderful 
175 genius had ſo long baffled the braveſt efforts of 
| the Roman arms; and therefore ordered diligent 
+ Tearch to be every where made made for Archi- 
medes. | A private ſoldier finding him at laſt 


deeply intent on the ſolution of ſome N 4 


cal problem, commanded him to go along with 
| oy to Marcellus; Archimedes very quietly beg- 
ged of the Soldier to wait a few moments till he 
BEE ſhould finiſh his problem; but the ſoldier, miſta- 
1 King his requeſt for an abſolute refuſal to obey 
dim, ſtabbed him with his ſword on the ſpot, 
Marcellus was extremely concerned at the death 
of Archimedes; and, by the honours paid to. his 


. memory, plainly ſhewed the high opinion he en- 


tertained of his merit, giving him a very pom- 
pous funeral, and cauſing erect a monument to 
dis memory, 0 contrived, as to exhibit an em- 


blem of that moſt perfect of ſciences, the mathe- 


matics: He even extended his favour to the rela- 


e Archimedes, on whom he beſtowed di- 
ſtinguiſhing and advantageous privileges. Cicero 


tells us, that more than 140 years after this e- 
vent, when the memory of Archimedes was al- 


. . moſt Joſt among his-own countrymen, he himſelf 


ED had the curioſity to make enquiry about his tomb, 
1 5 7 which, after a painful ſearch,” he had the plea- 
1 3 - ſure, at laſt to find; diſcovering it by à pillar, 


-whereon was delineated the figure of a ſphere and 
cylinder, with an inſcription on the foot of it, 


pointing out the proportion that a ſphere bears 


to a cylinder of the ſame bale and altitude, which 
is as that of 2: 3: a propoſition that . was 


discovered and demonſtrated by Archimedes. 
The tranſactions at Syracuſe, after its ca ture 
"by: the Romans, are not very intereſting, and, as 


well as the affairs of Greater Greece, fall more | 


£1 properly under the Roman hiſtory than that of 


Greece. The WHOM land of Sicily, after the 
| reduQtion | 
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reduction of Syracuſe, became a Roman pro- 
vince, but continued, nevertheleſs, to be govern- 


ed by its own proper uſages and conſtitutions, 


in the ſame manner as under its former kings. 


In Greater Grete hiſtory takes notice of three Conſ- 


famous cities in the nei . of Taren- 


derable 
places in 


tum, viz. _ Greater 


1. Crotona, a | Greek colony founded by Miſ- Greece. 
cellus cftief of the Acheans, This was the birth- Croto- 
place of Milo the celebrated wreſtler, thence cal na. 


1 led, The Crotenian. 6 
| 2. Sybaris, an Achean cefony likeways, as Sybarks 


in the ſame province with Crotona, This city, 
in proceſs of time, became very powerful and 
rich; but its exceſſive wealth occaſioned the moſt 
ſhameful corruption of manners among its inhabi- 
tants, who paſſed their whole time in public diver- 
ſions, feaſts, and debauchery. Their effeminacy 
and ſenſuality were ſo great, as to render them a 
proverb among the antients ; for they would not 
even permit to reſide in their city, ſuch tradeſmen 


as made a noiſe in working. At laſt, faction 


broke out among them, and the richer ſort hav- 


ing been expelled, implored fuccour of the Cro- 


tonians. The Sybarites took the field, and en- 
gaged the Crotonians commanded by Milo, but 


were totally defeated, Thencetorward, Sybaris 
was quite deſerted, 


3. Thurium, founded in the neighbourhood of Thuri- 
the ancient Sybaris, by an Athenian colony. um. 


Here the famous Herodotus fixed his reſidence, 
The inhabitants were compoſed partly of Sy- 
barites, and partly of Athenian ſoldiers ſent 
to their aſſiſtance againſt the Crotonians. 


Pythagoras, the celebrated philoſopher, was Famous 
the founder of the talic ſchool, which received ron 


that appellation from his having ſettled in that ; 
part of Italy called Greater Greece, He was a Greece. 
native of Samos, and ſpent the more early part of p 


Alb life in travelling through many countries in 


B b b 8 queſt 


ers in 


py ba- 


goras. 


reater 
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queſt aff ruction, with which view he 118 
Abe Chaldea, and the land of Orete. Find. 
ing on his return from his travels his native coun. | 
try oppreſſed by the tyrant Polycrates, he did 
not chuſe to ſettle there, but removed to Croto- 
na, and opened a ſchool which ſoon grew. very | 
famous, the number of his ſcholars having i in a 

ſſumort time encreaſed to 500. This ſchool was in 

1 flouriſhing ſtate about the time of Tar- : 

quin the laſt king of the Romans, and the year 

= -: ” of the world 3472. For the two firſt years of | 
|. - their attendance, the ſcholars of Pythagoras were 

K. _ _ ' - tnjoined a profound ſilence 3 but afterwards they 
dad permiflion to propoſe their difficulties. Ne. 
"= ver was a maſter ſo kicks reſpected by his ſcho- | 
lars; a proof of the great opinion entertained of | 
his genius. His judgments with them had the 
authority of ſo many oracles; and all further 
doubt was laid aſide on theſe words being pro- 
1 nounced, &v/o; i The maſter bimſelf hath faid 
3 | | Ce 275.5 | 
= 83 thought it an undertaking . ö 
1 of his wiſdom and philoſophy, to bring back the 
inbabitants of Crotona to ſentiments of virtue; 
= --: and the effects of his exhortations were, by che 
=. : * © account of Juſtin, truly extraordinary, producing 
=_ - a wonderful reformation among the inhabitants 
B of that city, who were before plunged in the | 
utmoſt exceſs of luxury and debauchery; 3 ſo live- 
I were his repreſentations of the baſeneſs of vice 
| and intemperance on the one hand, and of the 
beauty and excellency of virtue on the other. To 
the fair he recommended modeſty, and the other 
= Go. qualities becoming the ſex; and to the youth re- 
=. ect for their parents: Sobriety he extolled as 
ö the mother of virtue; and entreated the youth of 
both ſexes to lay aſide the ſplendid and unneceſ. 
ornaments of dreſs, as being the principal 
inſtruments of corruption. He inſpired kings and 
v7 | magiſtrates with principles of honour, wit inte- | 
Buy, and with a mag attachment to the bie | 


- 


** 
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were his virtuous labours confined to that city 
alone ; for he viſited all the nei ighbouring, towns 
with the ſame laudable intentions. It was a 
maxim of Pythagoras, That the whale. aim of 


philoſophy ought to be, to render men more ac- 


ceptable in the ſight of the Deity, by inducing 


chem to. practiſe all che virtues of humanity. 


Wonderful! thus to ſee the pureſt and moſt ele- 


KS vated maxim of Chriſtianity eee from che 


mouth of a heathen; 


- Pythagoras introduced into the oa world | 
2 ddctrine which he had imbibed ſomewhere in 


the caſt, where, by all accounts, it has prevailed 
from the moſt early ages, namely, that of the 
Metempſychofes, or tranſmigration of ſouls, which 
taught, that on the death of men; their ſouls paſſed 
into, and animated other bodies: If, for example, a 


man was vicious and wicked, his ſoul animated 


the body of ſome u le ee animal, and. paſſed - 


through a progreſs of miſery proportioned to his 
crimes in this life. Hence Pythagoras and his 


followers religiouſly abſtained from eating fleſhy 


leſt, perhaps, they ſhould devour that af ſome of 


their former friends and acquaintance, In all 
; probability, the accounts of this philoſophy tranſ- 


mitted to us are very imperfect, and in nothing, 
E more ſo than in its real ſcope and mean · 
Let us therefore, on this point, as on every 


= er of the ſame kind, be extremely eu in 
condemning. 


Antiquity has handed down a : thouſand i imper- 


tinent fables with=refpet-to=this*great philoſo- 
pher, which 


were more impertinent ſtill to 
According fo Juli, Pythagoras 


mention here 


The reputari 
produced may philoſophers of diſtinguimed re- 
putation, wh&z divided themſelves into a variety 
of different * N 


Charondas, 
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rd, he in 2 manner made | 
new men of - the inhabitants of Crotona : Nor 


pontum, in a very advanced age. 
of his ſchool was very great, and 
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| "bo the rd of thr Py: a iy be 1. of excel- 


lent laws, of which the following were ſome of 


the moſt remarkable, Whoever entered into a 


1 fecond m d miggriage, after having children of a for- 


| e to the 2X : 


mer, was deprived of his privile e of becoming a 1 
ſenator : Thoſe convicted of Ley, were 1p- ”; 
nominiouſſy dragged through the aty's Public 
maſters were to be appointed for the inſtruction of 
the youth, without fee or reward; for he 
thought ignorance the ſource of all vice. The 
education of orphans was to be intruſted to their 
relations on the mother's fide; and the care of 
their fortunes to thoſe, on the father*s fide, 


Deſerters in war were condemned to appear pu- 


blickly in the city for the ſpace of three Hays, in 
woman s dreſs, 

Zalencus, another ſcholar of: Pythagoras, was 
the legiſlator of the Loerians. The preamble te 
his laws is much celebrated: He deſires the citi- 


zens to keep in mind, that Gods do exiſt; 
and aſſures them, that the chief of the gods i is 


the original fonntain of all laws: Then he ſets | 
down regulations for the prefervation of unanimity 
and peace in ſocial intercourſe : He-exhorts judges 


by all means to diveſt themſelves of prejudices, 
whether ariling from friendſip or animoſity : 


He prohibits women from wearing magnificent 
"apparel ; or from uſing ſuch ſuperfluous and 
luxurious ornaments, as jewels, necklaces, brace- 
Jets, which are indulzed to proſtitutes alone; 
and he delivers nearly the ſame prohibition with 
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